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REGIMEN SANITATIS SALERNI :— 


OR | 


THE RE@IMENT OF HEALTH, CONTAINING DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE LIFB OF MAN. 


MONG the foreign books which have been printed on 

the fubje€t of health, pofterior to the deftruction of 
the Roman power and empiré, a work in verfe, written 
about the end of the eleventh century, for the ule of 
Robert, duke of Notmandy, or of his father, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, deferves firft to be mentioned. It 
‘is true that two Jewith phyficians had previoufly drawn 
up, at the defire of Charles the Great, a treatife called 
Tacuin, or Tables of Health, which is publifhed under the 
name of Eiluchafem Elimithar. ‘This book, as M‘Kenzie in 
his Hiftory of Health obferves, is rarely to be met with, 
except in public libraries, which is no great lofs, being 

A 2 
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but a mean, perplexed, and whimfical, performance, and 
{carce worth taking notice of, but only becaufe it hap- 
pens to be fometimes quoted by the learned, 5 

The dodtrines however of the univerfity of Salerne, are 
entitled to more notice; for, though it is dangerous, as 
has been juftly remarked, to prefcribe rules in verfe, on 
fuch a delicate fubje&t as health, becaufe the mufe may 
occafionally elevate the poet above the reach of falutary pre- 
cepts, and make him forget the phyfcian; yet there are 
fome ufeful dire€tions in that work, and it is curious to 
trace the progrefs of human knowledge, regarding any 
important art or fcience, from its rude beginnings, till it 
reaches fome degree of vigour and maturity. 

This work is fuppofed to have been drawn up about the 
year 1099, by Johannes de Mediolanus, or John of Milan, 
with the concurrence of the other phyficians of Salerne, 
then reckoned the moft celebrated {chool for medicine in 
Europe. It was formerly in fuch high efteem, that it was call. 
ed “The Flower of Phyfic ;” * and Haller enumerates above 
twenty editions of it printed at different times, fometimes 
with, and fometimes without, a commentary. It has been 
tranflated into various languages. Into Englith by Paynell, 
of which work two editions were printed at London in 1579 
and 1607. But the beft edition of it in the Englith language 
is by Dr. P. Holland, who tranflated, at the fame time, the 
Commentary of Arnoldus de Villa Nova, which is too vo- 
luminous, however, to be reprinted in this compilation, nor 
does it feem to contain any very important obfervations. 


* Hoc opus optatur quod flos medicine vocatur. 


THE ORIGINAL LATIN. , 


Anglorum Regi fcribit {chola tota 
Salerni: 

$i vis incolumem, fi vis te reddere fa- 
num, 

Curas tolle graveis, irafci crede pro- 
fanum : 

Parce mero, ccenato parum; non fit 
tibi vanum 

Surgere poft epulas, fomnum fuge 
meridianum, 4 


Ne mictum retine, nec comprime 


fortiter anum. 
Hec bene fi ferves, tu longo tempore 
Vives, 
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DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION, 


All Salern fchool thus write to 
Englands king, 

And for mans health thefe fit advifes 
bring. 

Shun bufie cares, rafh angers, which 

- difpleafe ; 

Light fupping, little drink, do caufe 
great cafe. 

Rife after meat, fleep not at eg. 
noon, 

Water, and natures need, expell them 

_ foon, — 

Long fhalt thou live, if all thefe well 
be done. 


‘$i tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi] When phyfick needs, let thefe thy 


fiant 


doctors be, 


Hc tria: A a al a mo-/{ Spare dyet, quiet thoughts, heart 


derata dizta, 


mirthfull free, 


Lumina mané, manus furgens gelida | Sleep not too long in mornings, early 


Javet unda, 

Fac illac modicum pergat, modicum 
fua membra 

Extendat, crines pectat, dentes fri- 
cet, ifta 

Confortant cerebrum, confortant ex- 

_ tera membra. 

Lote cale, fla pranfe, vel i, frigefce 

minuté, 


rife, 

And with coole water wath both 
hands and eyes, 

Walke gently forth, and ftretch out 
every limbe, 

Combe head, rub teeth, to make them 
cleane and trim. 

The braine and every member elie, 
thefe do relieve, 

And to all parts continuall comfort 
give. 

Bathing, keep warm, walk after food 
or ftand, 

Complexions cold, do gentle warmth 
command. 


ie es 
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THE ORIGINAL LATIN. 
Sit brevis, aut nullus, tibi fomnus me- 
ridianus. 
Febris, pigrities, capitis dolor, atque 
catarrhus, 
Hee tibi proveniunt ex fomno me- 
ridiano. ; 


DR. HOLLAND’S TRANSLATION. 

Let little fleep, or none at all fuf- 
fice, 

At afternoon, but waking keep thine 
eyes. 

Such fleep ingenders feavers, head 
ache, rheumes, 

Dulneffe of foul, and belcheth up ill 
fumes, 

From forth the ftomach. All thefe 
harmes enfue, 
By fleep at afternoons, beleeye it 

true. 


Si fluat ad pectus, dicatur rheuma | Rheumes from the breafl, afcending 


catarrhus: 


through the nofe : 


Si ad fauces, branchus: fi ad nares, | Some call catarrhes, fome tyfick, foms 


efto coryza. 


the pole. 


Quatuor ex vento veniunt in ventre { When wind within the belly you rex 


retento, 
_Spafmus, hydrops, colica, et vertigo, 
hoc res probat ipfa, 


ftrain, 
The body gets by four difeafes pain. 
Cramps, dropfie, collick, giddinefs of 
brain, | 


ix magna cena, ftomacho fit maxi- { Great fuppers put the flomack to 


ma pena. 


great pain, 


Ut fis noéte levis, fit tibi coena bre- | Sup lightly if good reft you mean to 


VIS. 


gain. 


T a nunquam comedas, ftomachum | Thou fhould’f not eat untill thy 


ni noveris efie 


ftomack fay, 


Purgatum, vacuumque cibo, quem | The meat’s digefted, which did paff 


fumpferis ante. 


that way. 


a 
é 
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THE ORIGINAL LATIN. DR. HOLLAND § TRANSLATION. 
Ex defiderio id poteris cognofcere | For the true ufe of appetite to feed, 
certo. . Is natures dyet, no more then fhal! 
Hee fint figna tibi, fubtilis in ore | need. 
dizxta. t 


Perfica, poma, pira, & lac, cafeus, & | Peares, apples, peaches, cheefe, and 


caro falfa, ae powdred meat, 
Et caro cervina, & leporina, bovina, | Venifon, hare, goats flefh, and beef. 
caprina, to eat. | 
Atra hec bile nocent, funtque infir- All thefe breed melancholly, corrupt 
mis inimica. the blood, 
Therefore not feeding on them, I 
hold good, | 


| EERE pT 


Ova recentia, vina rubentia, pinguia | Your new layd egs, brifk, cheer fully 
jura, : coloured wine, } 
Cum fimila pura, nature funt vali- | And good fat broth in phifick we 
tura, rehre define. 
| To be fo wholefgme, that their pu- 
rity, 
Doth nourifh nature very foveraign- 
ly. 


PRE mesa 


Regula prefbyteri jubet hoe pro lege | The priefts fair daughter, held it a 


teneri, law moft true, 
Quod bona iint ova, candida, longa, | That egs be beft, when they are 
nova. : long, white, new. | 
ub 


cafeus infans, made cheefe, 

Tefticuli, porcina caro, cerebella, | Beafts tefticles, pork marrow, brain 
meduillez, : of thefe, 

Sweet wines, delicious meats, ege. 


Dulcia vina, cibus guftu jucundior, 
that are rear, 


ova 


Sorbilia, & ficus mature, uveque re~ } Over-ripe figs and raifins, thefe ap- 


centes. pear, 

To make the body fat, and nourifh 
nature, 

Procuring corpulence, and growth 


. ‘ 
Nutrit triticum & impinguat, Bread of red wheat, milk, and new 
| of flature. 
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THE ORIGINAL LATIN. 
Vina probantur odore, fapore, nito- 
re, colore. 
Si bona vina cupis, quinque hec Jau- 
dantur in illis: 


Fortia, formofa, & fragrantia, frigida, 


frifca. 


DR. HOLLAND $ TRANSLATION. 


Smell favour, colour, chearfull, fine, 

Thefe are the beft proofs of a cup of 
Wine, 

In choice of good wine thefe are ever 
{peaking. 

Strength, beauty, fragrance, cool- 
neile, {prightly leaping. 


Corpora plus augent tibi dulcia, can- 
dida vina. 


The fweeteft wines do molt of all 
revive, 


And cheer the fpirits, being nutri- 


tive. 


ql 


Si vinum rubrum nimium quandoque 
bibatur, 

Venter ftipatur, vox limpida turbifi- 
catur. : 


When too much red wine carclefly 
we drink, 

It bindes the belly, makes < voice 
to fhrink. 


Allia, ruta, pyra, & raphanus, cum | I reade, from ‘garlick, nuts, hearb- 


theriaca nux, 
Preftant antidotum contra lethale 
venenum. 


grace, or rew, 

Pears, radifh-roots, and treacle de 
enfue : a 
Such vertuous qualities, that they all 

terve 
As antidotes againft poyfon to ee 
ferve. / 


a4 


Allia quimane jejuno fumpferit ore, 
Hunc ignotarum non ladet potus a- 
quarum, — if 
Nec diverforum mutatio facta loco- 
rum. RE Re Ae 


He that takes Seis. early in the 
morn, 

Needs let no drink by him to be for= 
born, | : 

Diverfity of countries he may fee, 


1 And well enabled if his mind fo bee. 
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Lucidus ac mundus fit rité habitabi- | Dwell where the ayr is clear, fweet, 


lis aér, ~ wholefome, bright, 
infectus neque fit, nec olens feetore | Infested with no fumes that hurt the 
cloace. fight : 
For {weeteft ayrs do nature moft de- 
light. 


PEA, 


~ 


Si nogturna tibi noceat potatio vini, ; If overmuch wine hath thy dain of- 


Hoc tu mane bibas iterum, & fuerit fended, ] 
medicina. Drink early next morning and its 
| mended. 


Gignit & humores melius vinum i The better that the wines in good- 


meliores, neffe be, 

Si fuerit nigrum, corpus reddet tibi | The better humours ne beget’ in 
pigrum. | thee. 

Vinum fit clarumque, vetus, fubtile, 


If wine look black, it makes thy body 
dull. 
If it be cleer, old, fubtile, ripe and 
full, 
Well qualified, leaping, drunk dif- 
creetly ; 
| Then with thy body it agrees moft 
fweetly. 


maturum, ; 
Ac bene dilutum, faliens, modera- 
mine fumptum. 


REET 


clara, advife, 
Et granis fit cocta bonis, fatis ac ve- | Not to be fharp or fower in any 
terata, wile, 
. Let them be cleer, well boyl’d corn 
found and good, 
Stale, and not new; all thefe caufe 


Son acidum fapiat cervifia, fit bené { For drinking beer or ale, thus Wwe 
healthfull bloud, 


10 
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DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION, 


De qua potetur, ftomachus non inde | Of whatfoere you drink, fee no of 


gr avetur. 


fence, 
Unto the ftomack be procured 
thence. 


‘Temporibus veris modicum prandere 
juberis, 
Sed calor xftatis dapibus nocet im- 
| moderatis, 
Autumnd fructus caveas ne fint tibi 
luctus, 
De menfa fume, quantum vis bennes 
re brumzx: 


2 : 


Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi ae 
tuta, 


Adde rofe florem, minuitque poten-_ 


tex amore. 


Naufea non poterit hec quem vex- 
are, marinam 


Undam cum vino mixtam qui fump-. 


fsrit ante, 


The fpring-time doth command our 
dinners be, 

But light and little, fparing in de- 
gree, 


.The fummer feafon being foultry 


hot, 
Immoderate feeding fhould be then 
forgot. 


‘The fall of leaf or autumn doth 


deny, 

Eating mach fruit, great harm en- 
fues thereby, 

But in the winter, cold doth aed 
require, | 

Such a full meal, as nature can de- 
fire. 


If in your drink, wafht fage is mixt 
with rew, 

It is moft wholefome poyfon to fub- 
due: 

_Adde thereto rofe flowers if you 
feele the heat, 

Of Venus to wax wanton, or grow 
great. 


Sea-water drunk with wine doth 
well defend thee, 

If on the fea, cafting chance to offend 
thee. 
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- Salvia, fal, vinum, piper, allia, petro- Sage, falt, and wine, pepper there- 
felinum, with applyed, 

Ex his fac falfam, ne fit commixtio | Garlick and parfley, thefe have well 
falfa. 2 we + bin tryed: 
| To make good fauce for any kind of 

meat, 

| Procuring appetite when men would 

eats, ys. 


| 


: 
“ES ee 


‘nera bina, advife, 

Mundificat palmas, & lumina reddit Oft wafh thy hands, chiefly when 
acuta. - thou doett rife, 

$i fore vis fanus, ablue fepe manus. | From feeding at the fable: for theres 
by, 

Thou gain’ it two benefits, it clears 
the eye, 

Gives comfort to the palmes, both 
which well tended, 

Our health (thereby) the better is 
be-friended. 


4 


Lotio poft menfam tibi confert mu- If thou wilt walk in health, Jet me 


ere Ey 


veteratus, bread, 


Sed fermentatufque, oculatus, fit be- | Hollow and light, but eafily leavens 
né coctus, ed, | 
Et falfus modicé, ex granis validis | Sparingly falted, and of = pureft 


electus. 
Ne comedas cruflam, choleram quia 
gignit aduftam. 


wheat, 

And fee that crufts thou do forbear 
to eat. 

Becaufe that angry choller they be- 
get, 

Thy bread well bak’t; light falted, 
found. of grain: 

All thefe obferv’d, thou doft not eat 
in vain. 


Et panis falfus, fermentatus, bené | 
coctus. 

Purus fit fanus, non talis fit tibi va- 
nus, 


Panis non calidus, nec fit nimis in- Not over. cold not hot let be thy 
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Eft, porcina caro fine vino pejor ov-| Io feed on pork, whether we fup or 


ina, dine, k 
$i tribuas vinum, fuerit cibus ac me- | [s worfe than mutton, if we have ne 
dicina. wine: 
But dank ing wine therewith, it 1s 
found food, 


And phyfick for the body very sow 


Lease READ) 


{lia porcorum bona funt,. mala funt | The tripes or inwards of the hog is 


reliquorum. _ beft, 
| And better then of any other beaft. 


- Impedit urinam muftum, folvit cito | Sweet wine to urine is a ftop or 
ventrem, flay, © 
Hepatis emphraxim, fplenis gene- | To loofeneffe in the belly, it makes 
rat lapidemque. way. 
It harmeth both the liver and the 
{pleen, 
Caufing the ftone, a as hath by eet 
bin feen. 


Potus aque fumptus comedenti in- » He that drinks water when he feeds 
commoda preftat. on meat, 
Hine friget ftomachus, crudus & in- | Doth divers harms unto himfelf be- 
de cibus. gets 3 
naka It cooles the ftomack with a crude 
infefting, 
And voids the meat again without 
digefting. 
of olan 
Sunt nutritive multum carnes vitu- | Flefh of young cales, or veal is very 
fine, — good, 
Quick in digeftion nourifhing the 
blood, 
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Sunt bona gallina, é& capo, turtur, 
fturna, columba. 

Quifcula, phafiades, merula, fimul 
ortygometra, 


Perdix, frigellufque, otis, tremuluf- 


que, amarellus. 


DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION. 


The hen, the capon, turtle and the 
flare. 

The ring-dove, quaile, ie, owlell 
fat and fair, : 

he partridge, robin red-breait, cock 
of the wood, 


| The pheafant, heath-cock, morehen, 


all are good, 


41 So the wild mallard and green ploo- 


ver too, 


Eaten with wallone as We ought t@ 
do. 


Si pifces molles funt, magno corpore | The fifh of foft and biggeft body 


tolles. take, 
Si pifces-duri, parvi funt plus vali- | If hard and little do not them for- 
turi. : fake. 


Lucius & perca, & faxatilis, seas 
tencha, 

Gornus, plagitia, & cum carpa, gal. 
bio, truta. 


Pike, pearch, and fole, are known 


for dainty fith, 

The whiting alfo is a courtly difh: 

Tench, gurnard, and a well-grown 
plaice in May, 

Carp, rochet, trout, thefe are good 
meat I fay. 


Lucius eft pifcis rex atque ; tyrannus 
aquarum. 


Vocibus, anguilla Se a funt, fi co- 
medantur, 

Qui phyficen non ignorant, hec tef- 
tificantur. 


Among our fifh, the pike is king of 
all, 
in water mone is more tyrannical] 


Who knowes not phyfick, fhould be 
‘nice and choice; 
in eating eeles, becaufe they hurt the 
voice ¢ 
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‘ Pas é 
Cafeus, anguille, nimis obfunt, fi co- 
medantur, 


Nitu fepé bibas, & rebibendo bibas. | 
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Both eeles and cheefe without good 
ftore of wine, 

Well drunk with them, offends at 
any time. 


oreestss GT 


Inter prandendum fit {pe parumque 
bibendum. 


Si fumas ovum, molle fit, atque no- 


vum. 


In feeding at our meals fonre doors 
think, 

Oft-times, and yet but liedle, we 
fhould drink. 


| In eating eggés, chufe them are foft 


and new, 
For otherwife, great perils may en- 
fue. 


Sey 


Pifum laudandum func fumpfimus | Peafe may be prays’d, and difcom- 


ac reprobandum, 


mended too, 


Tift inflativum cum pellibus atque } According as their nature is to dct 


nocivum, 


Pellibus ablaeis fumt bona pi toile. 


The hufkes avoyded then the pulfe 
is good, 

Well nourifhing not hurtfull to the 

’ ‘blood. 

But in the hufks they are eae 
meat, 

And in the ftomack caufe inflations 
great. ; 


Lac phthifikeis fanum caprinum, 
poftque cameli, 


Ac nutritivam plus omnibus eft afi- | 


ninum, 
Plus nutritivum vaccinum fit, quoque 
ovinum. 


Adfit fi febris, caput & doleat, fugi- 


endum eft. 


Geats milk, nor camels milk, to drink 
is good, 

When agues or confumptions touch 
the bloud, ) 

They nourifh well. 
all) fome fay, 

Milk of an affe doth nourifh more 
then they. 


But (beyond 


| Yet when as head-ach, or hot fevers 


fall, 


The milk of kine and iheep ¢ are beft 


of all. 
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Qenit, & humedtat, foluit fine febre | Butter doth foften, 


butyrum. 


DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION. 
moiften and 
make loofe befide, 


Thofe bodies where no fever doth 


abide. 


Pee ENS 


Inciditque, lavat, penetrat, mundat | Whey is incifive wafhing piercing 


quoque ferum. 


too, - 
Cleanfing, and purging where it is 
fit to do. 


Cafeus eit ‘ealidek ftipans, craflus, 
quoque durus, 

Cafeus & panis funt cutee fercula 
fanis, 

#i non funt fani, tune hunc ne jun- 

~ gito pani, 


Cheefe is by nature cold, ituffing, 


grofie and hard : 

Yet good with bread, where fickneffe 
is debar’d, 

When being found in health, for 
them it’s good, 

But if not joynd with bread, un- 
wholefome food. 


jgnari medici me dicunt effe noci- 


vum, 

Et tamen ignorant cur nocumenta 
feramt; 

Eixpertis reor effe ratum, quia com- 
moditate 

Languenti 
opem. 

Cafeus ante cibu confert, fi defluat 
alvus: 

Si conftipetur, terminet ille dapes. 

Oui phyficen non ignorant, hac ted- 
taficantur. 


ftomacho cafeus addit 


Cheefe doth apology his own ane 
fence, 
When they (unfkild in phyfick) urge 


pretence 


| That is hurtfull, yet through ee 


Yance ; r] i 


Know not whereby his hurtfulneffe 


doth chance. 

The ftomack languifhing, cheefe doth 
releeve, 

And (after ftuffing cates) great cafe 
' doth give, 


-Amodicum thereof, after all other 


food, 
By beft phyfitians, is allowed for 
good, 
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Inter prandendum fit fepe parumque 
bibendum. 


Ut minus zgrotes, non inter fercula 


pote $s. 
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Often, yet little, drink in dinneg 
time, 

But between meals, you muit from 
drink decline ; 

That fickneffe og in power leffe 
prevail, 


Which elfe (through drinking) fharp- 


ly doth affayl. 


53 be 


ee 


Ut vites penam de potibus incipe | Phyficians much contend about this 


tenam. 


text, 


If that with fickneffe thou wouldf’ 


not be -vext. 

With drink begin thy {upper. wie ee 
fay, 

Till thou have eaten firft, ae: drink 

' Bway. . 

The comment therefore be the. 
beft direction, 

Of drinking, when we go to our re- 
fection. 


Foft pifces nux fit, poft carnes cafeus 
adfit. 

Unicanux prodeft, nocet altera: ter- 
tia mors eft. é 

Singula poft ova, pocula fume nova. 


A new laid egge craves a good cup 
of wine, ° 
Drunk after it, it will the blood re- 
“fine. ; 
Nuts after fith, cheefe after flefh, is 
befl, . 
In both thefe, they are. helpfull to 
digeft, 
One nut doth weil, the fecond doth 
offend, 
Beware the third, it brings a deadly 
end. 
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Adde pyro potum, nux eft medicina : 


veneno. 

Fert pyra noftra pyrus, fine vino funt 
pyra virus. 

Si pyra funt virus, fit maledicta py- 
rus. 

Dum coquis, antidotum pyra funt: 
fed cruda venenum. 

Cruda gravant ftomachum, relevant 
fed cocta gravatum. 


Poft pyra da potum, poft sae 


vade cacatum. 
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When we eat pears, boldly we may 
drink wine, 

Nuts again{t poyfon are a medicine. 

Pears eaten (without wine) are pe- 
rilous, 

Becaufe raw pears are counted ve- 
nemous., _ 

Being boyl’d or bak’t, w eak homscne 
they do chear, 

Becaufe reéftoratives they then ap- 
peare. 

By being raw, the ftomack ines of- 
fend. . 


| But comfort (otherwife) doth them 


attend, 


| Dfink after pears, and after apples, 


ufe 


| The courfe that nature no way can 


refufe. 


Si cerafum comedas, tibi confert 
grandia dona. 

Expurgat ftomachum, nucleus lapi- 
dem tibi tollit. 

Flinc melior toto corpore fanguis in- 


elt. 


Frigida funt, laxant, multum profunt 
4ibi prana, 


By eating cheries, great good doth 
arife, 

To fuch as ufe them, for,the learned 
wife 

Say, that they purge the ftomack, 
and befide, 

The broken ftones and kernels have 
been tried, 


To break the bladder flone, breed 


wholefome bloud, 
To fat and feed the pedy they be 
good, 


Prunes cool] and loofe the body very 
kindly, 

No way oftenfive, but to health are 
friendly. 


B 
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Perfica cum mutto vobis datur ordine 


jufto 

Sumere, fic eft mos nucibus focian- 
do racemos., 

Paffula non fpleni, tuffi valet, eft bo- 
na reni. 
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Mutt or fweet.wine, with peaches we 
fhould drink, 
Elfe harm will happen by them, as 
moft think, 
And fhew good reafons why it fhould 
be fo. 

With eo old nuts a raifin fill mutt 
B03 

Becaufe in cooling they are dull and 
flow. : 

Yet raifins hurt the fpleen by opila- 
tion + | 
As nuts are divers, and caufe inflam- 

mation. 


Scropha, tumor, glandes, ficus cata- 
plafmati cedunt, 
Tunge papaver ei, confraéta foris tra- 
hit ofa. 


The evill that is tearmed by the - 
fwine, ' 
Under the chin doth tothe throat en- 
cline; 

Swellings, boyls, kernels, all thefe 
holpen are, 

If youa plaifter made of figs prepare. 

But if the fame with poppy eae 
be, 

Biokebones it knits and can oie 
perfectly. 


eae 


Vermiculos veneremque fait, 
cuilibet obftat. 


fed | Both lice and luft by figs engender- 


-ed are, 
Of thofe corrupting humours they 
. prepare. 


Multiplicant mictum, ventrem dant 
mefpila ftridum, 

Mefpila dura placent, fed mollia funt 
“meliora. 


Medlars do bring very much in- 
creafe, ' 

And loofneffe in the belly makes to 
ceafe: 

The hardeft medlars therein you may 
ufe, 

But get to nourifh : 
chufe. 


then the fofteft 
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Provocat urinam muftum, citd fo- | Muit doth provoke much urine, and 


duit, & inflat. 


fome fay, 
It doth inflate, and quickly {cours 
away. 


onretrrt omer 


Craffos humores nutrit cervifia, vires 


Preftat, & augmentat ‘carnem, ge- | 


_ meratque cruorem. 3 
Provocat urinam, ventrem. quoque 
mollit, & inflat. 
Frigidat & modicum. Sed plus de- 
ficcat acetum. 
Frigidat, emaceratque, melancholiam 
_ dat, fperma minorat, 


Siccos infeftat nervos, & pinguia fic- | 
| Although it drieth, ight it cools his 


eat. 


Fn 5 


Rapa juvat ftomachum, novit produ- 
cere ventum, 

-Provocat urinam, 
dente ruinam. 

$i malé cocta datur, tibi_torfio fic 


; generatur. 


preftatque in 


By drinking ale or beer ue hu- 
mors grow, 

Strength is augmented, bloud and 
fleth alfo 

Encreafeth dayly, urine they do pro- 
cure, 4 

Enflate the belly, as the learn’d af- 
fure. ; 

And furthermore, ‘of vinegar, they 
fay, 


way 

In paffage, and it Ske one fean 

Being received fafting, fo I mean, 

It caufeth melancholy, harms the 
feed 

Of generation, and doth hoes 
breed. 

Lean folk it hurteth, drying up their 
bloud, 

And unto fat folks, greatly doth no | 
good. 


aches dohurtithe flomack,breadeth 
wind, 
pr olseth, urine, as by proof we find, 
They comfort fight, but yet the teeth 
offend, | 
And gripes into the belly phey do 
fend. 


Ventum fxpe rapis, fitu vis vivere | Rapes are the beft to nourifh, fo 


rapis, 


* 


fome fay, 
And for our urine they do clenfe the 
way. 
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#geritur tardé cor, concoquitur quo- 
que duré. 

Sic quoque ventriculus, tamen exte- 
riora probantur. 

Reddit lingua bonum nutrimentum 
medicinz. 

Concoctu facilis pulmo eft, citd labi- 
tur ipfe. 

Eft melius cerebrum galline, quam 
reliquorum. 


Semen feeniculi pellit fpiracula culi. 


Bis duo dat marathrum, febres fugat, 
atque venenum, 

Et purgat fLomachum, lumen quoque 
reddit acutum. 
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Prefcriptions for the inwards of a 


beaft, 


The heart is held bat hardly to di- 


geft. 

The maw is of like nature, flow in 
defcent, 

And therefore is no wholefom nutri- 
ment. 

The tongue is faid to be of good aie 
geftion, 

And therefore is allow’d in our re- 
fection. ; 

The like opinion of the lights we 
hold, 

Though ‘nature is fometime by them 
conttol d. 


1 Of brains, a hen’s is beft of all to eat, 


And thofe of chickens are moft whole- 
fom meat. | 


& 


Of fenell-feed, our learned phyfitians 
fay, 

For breaking wind, it mee a feet 
way. 


Four. vertues in’ the fenell are al+— 
low’d, 

[It quails the ague, when it growes to 
proud, 


‘Peyfon it foon expels, the fLomack 


cheareth, 


| Sharpens the fight, and comfortably 


cleareth. 


x 
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Emendat vifum, flomachum confor- | Anni-feeds for the flomack whole- 


tat anifum. 
Copia dulcoris anifi fit melioris. 


fom are, _ 

And quickneffe of the eye-fight they 
prepare. 

In fweetnefle, goodnefle} look how 
they exceed, 

The better bloud, and humours ftill 
they breed. 


eee ee 


Si cruor emanat, fpodium fumptum | If flux of bloud at any time abound, 


citd fanat. 


Spodium doth inflantly that flux con< 
found. 


ase 


Gaudet hepar fpodio, mace cor, cere- 
brum quoque mofcho, 

Pulmo liquiritia, fplen, caput fioma- 
chufque galanga. 

Vas condimenti preponi debet eden- 
ti. 

Sal virus refugat, oe infipidumque 
faporat. 


Non fapit efca probé, que datur 


abf{que fale. 

Urunt res falfz vifum, femenque mi- 
norant, 

Et generant fcabiem, pruritum, five 
vigorem, 


he 


Spodium the liver sorts doth 
pleafe, 

And mace the heart, if ought do if 
difeafe. 

Mutfk is a wondrous comfort to the 
brain, 

And lyceris keeps the lights fom any 
pain. 

Gallingale helps the flomack, capers 
the fpleen, - 

All.thefe are wholefome phyfick, as 
I ween. 

Concerning fauce that doth our table 

fit, 

Salt is commended beft by men of 
wit. 

Poyfon it doth refift, makes favoury 
meat, 

Whets on the ftomack with defire to 

‘eat } 

For without fait, our food can yeeld 
no tatt, 

Yet over-falted, meats are bad re- 
paft. | | 

They inflate the face, diminith nae 
tures feed, 

itch, feabs, and pubhes, they do dai! ily 
breed.. 
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Sal primo poni debet, primoque re-} Salt fhould be firft upon:the table 


poni, 


2 


fet, 


Non bene menfa tibi ponitdr abfque | And laft tan’e off, when we have 


fale. 


Ti fervore vigent tres, falfus, ama- 


rus, acutus. 


Alget acetofus, fic flipans, ponticus 


atque 
Unétus, & infipidus, dulcis dat cempe- 
ramentum. 


Bis duo vippa facit, mundat dentes, 
dat acutum 


‘Vifum : quod minus eft implet, mi- 


nuit quod abundat. 


- 


Omnibus adfuetam jubeo fervare diz- 
tam. 


Quod fic effe probo, ni fit mutare } 


necefie, 
Hippocrates teftis, quoniam fequitur 
mala peftis. 


done with meat. 2 


{ 


Three kind of tafts do foon the 
body heat, -_ 

Salt, bitter, fharp, and divers harms 
beget. , 

Three other vores cool in modes 
rate kind, 

Tart, flipticall, and pontick, as I 
find. : * 
Three more, ios ee unctuous, 

and {weet, 
Nor heat, nor cool, and therefore 
held moft meet. 


Four benefits come by our fops in 
wine, 

They purge the teeth, they make 
them clean and fine. 

They fharp the fight, caufe good di- 
geftion, — 

Remove fuperfluous ainelt that 
breed infection. 


To keep a cuftomary dyet, is the bef, 


“Both for our health, and for mild na~ 


~ tures reft. . 

Cuftome obferv’d, we may not light- 
ly leave, 

A dietarie cuftome will receive 
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Fortior hac meta eft medicine, certa | No giddy imperfection. Grave Hy- 


dizeta, 


pocrates 


Quam fi non cures, fatué regis, & | Gives good advice, for health and 


malé ecuras., 


natures eafe. 
It is a better way to cure by dyet, 
Then lavifhneffe, which brings all 


out of quiet. 


| Hethat is careleffe for his proper goad, 


Byfucha one, no danger is withftood. 


END ELEY 


Quale, quid, & quando, quantum, 
quoties, ubi, recta 

Debent hec medico in viétus ratione 
notari, if 


"Ne male conveniens ingrediatur iter. 


Six things in dyet fhould obferved be, 

Firft, to refpect the food in quality. 

Next, what it is in fubftance; and 
withall, 

What time for miniftration beft doth 
fall. 

Fourthly, the quantity requires a 
care; 

Fifthly, how oft we fhould the fame 
prepare. 

Laftly, the place is not he to. 
know, 

And where fuch dyet eit we may 
bellow. 


jus caulis foluit, cujus fubftantia ftrin- | 


git, 
Utraque quando datur, venter laxare 
paratur. 


“ : 


Dixerunt maluam veteres, quod mol. 
liat aluum. 

Hujus radices raf foluunt tibi feces 

Vuluam moverunt, & fluxum Jape 
dederunt. 


Broth made of cole-worts doth both 
loofe and bind, 

According as their nature isinclin’d ¢ 

Yet if the broth and fubflance both 
you take, 


Digeftion the more follid they will 
make. 


NTR, ORT 


Malowes the belly much do mollifie, 
And their roots fhaven, phyfick doth 
apply 


-For ve purgation; hereof lam Move: 


The menftruous fux in women they 
procure. 
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Mentitur mentha, fi fit depellere len- | Mint were bely’d, if it fhould want 


ta. 
Ventris lumbrieos, ftomachi vermef- 
que nocivos. 


Cur moriatur homo, cuifalvia crefcit 
in horto? 

Contra vim mortis non eft medica- 
men in hortis. 
Salvia confortat nervos, manuumque 
tremorem 
Tollit, & ejus ope febris acuta fugit. 
Salvia, caftoriumque, lavendula, pri- 
mula veris. 

Nafturtium Athanafia hec fanant 
paralytica membra, 

Salvia falvatrix naturz conciliatrix. 


the might, 
The ftomack, worms, 
kill quite. 


and belly to 


As worm-wood juyce, it works in~ 
operation, 

And is to health a foveraign prefer- 
vation. 


Why fhould man dy (fo doth the 
fentence fay,) 

When fage grows in his garden day 
by day? ; | 


And yet all garden-phifick not pre- 


vailes, 
When deaths ftern power our chiefeft 
health affails, 
Sage comforteth the nerves both 
{weet and kindly, 
The palfie-fhaking hands it helpeth 
friendly. 
His power is foveraign gainft an ague 
fit, 
Sage and the beaver ftone, by learn- | 
ed writ. 
Lavender and the prime-rofe of the 
fpring, 
Tanfey and water-creffes comfort 
bring, . 
To all fuch members as the palfie 
fhake, 


| When in the very erent kied they 


quake. 

Sage doth both councell and oe na- 
ture found, 

Where fage then groweth , happy is: 
the ground. 
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Nobilitas rute hec, quod lumina 
reddat acuta. 

_ Auxilio rute vir quippé videbis acu- 
té, 

Cruda comefta recens oculos caligine 
purgat. 

Ruta viris minuit venerem, mulieri- 
bus addit. ; 

Ruta facit caftum, dat lumen, & in- 
gerit aftum. 


Codcta & ruta facit de pulicibus loca 


tuta. 


QS, 
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Needs muft we call rew noble, by 

due right, 

Becaufe it clears and perfecteth the 
fight. 

Carnall defires (in men) it doth ap- 
peafe, 

But yet to women giveth no fuch 
eafe. 

Rew-water fprinkled in the houfe, 
kills all the fleas, 

Rew, as it caufeth chaftity, it whets 
the wit, 

And for the eye-fight always counted 
fit. 


De cepis medici non confentire vi- 
dentur, 


Fellitis non effe bonas, ait ipfe Gale-- 


nus, 
Phlegmaticis verd multum putat effe 
falubreis. — 
Non modicum fanas Afclepius adferit 
illas, 
Prefertim ftomacho, pulchrumque 
creare colorem. . 
Contritis cepis loca denudata, capillis 
Szpe fricans, capitis poteris reparare 
decorem. 


Onyons (in phyfick) winneth no con- 
fent, 

Yo cholerick folke, they are no nutri- 
ment , : 

By Galens rule. Such as flegmatick 
are, 

A ftomack good in them they do pre« 
pare. 

Weak appetites they comfort; and 
the face, 

With cheerfull colour evermore they 
grace. 

And when the head is naked left of 
hair, 

Onyons (being fod or ftamp’d) again 


repair. 


Appofitas perhibent morfus curare] A mad dogs byting may recured be, 


caninos, 
Si tritz cum melle prius fuerint et 
aceto. 


With onyons, hony, vinegar, thefe 
three. 
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dumque finapi, 
Dat lachrymas, purgatque caput, tol- 
litque venenum, 
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Though. muftard-feed is held the 
fmalleft grain, 

His powerfull heat and ftrength isnot 
in vain. 

By caufing tears, it purges well the 
brain, Wd 

And takes away infecting poyfonous 
pain. 


Crapula difcutitur, capitis dolor, -at- 
que gravedo,: 

Purpuream violam dicunt curare ca- 
ducos. 


The heavy head-ach, and that irk- 
fome pain, 

Which drunken furfeiting doth much 
confirain : 

The {mell of violets doth foon allay, 

And cures the falling-fickneffe, as 
fome fay. - 


| nae 


ZEgris dat fomnum, vomitum quo- 
gue tollit & ufum. . 

Illius femen colicis cum melle mede- 
tur, : 

t tuflim veterem curat fi fepe biba- 
tur: 

Frigus pulmonis pellit, ventrifque tu-~ 
morem. 
Omnibus & morbis ea fubvenit arti- 

culorum, 


* 


The nettle foveraign is in-his degree, 
It caufeth fleep in bodies fick that | 
be. | ; 
Cafting or vomiting it clears away, 
And flegme that hurteth nature day 

by day. 
An ancient. cough it quickly doth 
prevent, 
For flegme thereby is foon difpatcht 
and fpent. 
It cures the chollick, a moft cruell 
pain, es 
Difeafes in the joynts it doth re- 
_ftrain. 
Cold in the lights, the bellies tu- 
mors too, 
And other harms the nettle doth un- 
do. 
Some fay befide, that it doth cure 
the gout, 
Though divers doctors thereof make 
fome doubt. 
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Hy flopus purgans herba eft € pectore Hyfop a purging herb is held to be, 


phlegma, : 

Ad pulmonis opus cum melle co- 
quenda jugata. 

Vultibus eximium fertur preftare 
colorem. 


Appofitum cancris tritam cum melle 
medetur. 


Cum vino potum lateris fedare dolo- 


rem" 

Szpe folet, tritam fi nectis defuper 
/herbam, | 

‘Szpe folet vomitum, ventremaiie te- 
mere folutum, 


Enula campana reddit precordia fa- 
na. 


Cum fucco rutz fuccus fi: fumitur 


ejus, 
Affrmant ruptis quod profit potio 
talis. 


And fleeme from forth the breaft 
it fendeth free. 

Being fed with honey, then it com- 
fort fends 


|} The ftomack, and the lungs it much 


befriends. : 
Purgeth the lights from flegme, and 
addes a grace, 
By a moft clear complexion to the 
face. 


Chervill or cinquefoy}, call it which 
you will, 

Being fteept with honey doth a can- 
ker kill, 

Drink it with wine, the belly-ach it 
healeth, 

And doth affwage inflation vilere it 
fwelleth. 


{ Laftly, when lafls or vomit fhall Ops 


preffe, 
The power thereof doth heat, add 
makes to ceafe. 


Of enula campana thus we fay, 
It cheers the heart, expelling grief 
away. 


| The juyce of rew, and this fo well 


agree, 


_| That they are oe for fuch as bur- 


ften be. 

Wine made thereof doth clearly 
clenfe the breft, 

Expelleth wind, and helps well to di- 
gelt. ; 
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Cum vino nigram .choleram potata | Hili-wort, 


repellit, 
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or peneriall fteept im 
Witte, 


Appofitam veterem dicunt fedare | Purgeth black choller, a as the learn’d 


podag gram. 


divine, 

Befide, our elders fay, and make no 
doubt, 

That it melts flegme, hid cleerly 
cures the gowt. 


Illius fuccus crines retinere fluentes 

Ilitus adferitur, dentifque levare do- 
lorem. 

Lichenas fuccus purgat cum melle 
perundcius. 


Cecatis pulls hac iumina mater hi- 


rundo 


(Plinius ut {eripfit) quamvis fint eru- 


ta, reddit. 


a 


Of water-creffes, moft opinions fay, 

Yair they retain, when it doth fall 
away. 

The tooth-ach that tormenteth grie- 
voufly, - 

They give thereto a prefent remedy. 

They cleanfe all fkales that cleave 
unto the fkin, 

If honey to the oyntment you put in. 


| Young {wallows that are blind, and 


lack their fight, 


| The damme (by celendine) doth give 


them light. 

Therefore (with Plinie) we may 
boldly fay, 

Celendine for the fight is good al- 
way. 


Auribus infufus vermes fuccus necat The juyce of willow put into the ear, 


ejUus. 


wit. 


Hujus flos fumptus in aqua frigef- | 


cere cogit 

InitinGtus veneris cunctos acres fti- 
mulantes. 

Et fic deficcat, ut nulla creatio fiat 


Doth kill the worms which are en. 
Cortex verrucas in : aceto cocta refol- | 


gendred there. 

| The rind of willow fod in vinegar, 

For taking warts away, the moft pre- 
fer; 

Let teeming-women caft willow- 
flowrs away, 

Becaufe they hinder ohid. birth with, 
delay. 
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Confortare crocum dixerunt exhila~ | Saffron doth glad the heart being 
rando, | fick and ill, 
Artus defeftos reficitque, hepar re- | But yet too much endangereth to 
paratque, Rill, 
: | Defective members it doth comfort 
kindly: 
And next, reftores the liver very 
friendly. 


Reddit feecundus manfum per fepe | Leeksif their property is not belyde: 
To make young women fruitful, 


puellas, 
Manantemqtie potes nafis retinere | hath been tryde. | 
_cruorem, Befide, they ftint the bleeding at the 
Ungas fi nares intus  medicamine nose : | 
tali. In greateft violence, as fome fuppofe. 


folvere pigrum. But quickly purgeth flegm,: ag 
Phlegmata purgabit, concoctricem-] any know, © 


que juvabit. 

Leucopiper ftomacho prodeft, tufli- 
que, dolorigte 

Utile, prxvenict motum, ah Se 
rigorem. 


Befide, t’is very ened to help sat 
tion, 

When other things may fail that are 
‘in queftion. 

White pepper, to the Nlomack com. 
' fort fends, 

And many wayes it from the cough 
defends. 

For divers gricfes it yeeldeth good 
prevention, 

And with a feaver flands in ftout 


Quod piper eft nigrum, non eft dif- { Black pepper in diffolving is not flow, 
contention. 
i a 
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Et mox poft efcam dormire, nimifque 
moveri, 
{ta gravare folent auditus, ebrietaf- 
que. 
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If after meat we fall to fudden flecp, 

Our food from all digeftion it doth 
keep. 

Over-much moving is hurtful too, 

And drunkenneffe doth moft of all 
undo. 

In all thefe, Jet us ufe difcreet for- 
bearing, 

Being enemies that a offend our 
hearing. 


Motus, longa fames, vomitus, percuf- { Long-fafting, vomiting, and fudden 


fio, cafus, 


Lear; 


Ebréetas, frigus, tinnitum caufat in | Are hurtfull to the organ of the ear. 


aure, 


Blowes, falles, and drunkénneffe are 
even as ill, 

And is fo cold, beleeve me if you will. 

Such as would noifes in the ear pre- 
vent, 

To fhun all thefe, think it good de- 
cument. 


EPR 


* Balnea, vina, Venus, ventus, piper, | Bathing, wine, women, boyftrous 


allia, fumus, 
Porrum cum cepis, faba, lens, fletuf- 
que, finapi, 


. wind, 
To harm the eye-fight always are 
inclin’d. 


The like doth pepper, gaabdiet duft. 


ing fmoak, 
Leeks, onyons, lentils, draw the fight 


aflope, 


And dims it as beans do. Such as ufe 


weeping, 


¥ would not have mine eyes in their 


' moift keeping. 

Muftard, and gazing much againft 
the fun, 

The fight thereby is utterly undone. 
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Sol, coitufque, ignis, labor ictus, acu-| The violence of'luft in hot defire, 
mina, pulvis, — Spoyles them outright, and looking 
*Ifta nocent penis! fed vigilare magis. on the fire. 


Extremity of labour hurts the eye, 
And the leaft blows, blood-shot it in- 
flantly, 
Tart and fharp fauces needs offend — 
them mutt, 
As alfo waiking in a windie duit. 
The laft istoo much watching; thefe, 
believe me, : 
Avoyd, and then thine eye-fight wil? 
not grieve thee. 


Feeniculus, verbena, rofa, & chelido- |] Of fenell, vervein, rofes, celendine, 


nia, ruta, 7 With rew among them, water flilled 
Subveniunt oculis Shed caligine pref-| _ fine, : 


fis. They are moft wholefome for tg clear 
~ Nam ex iftis aqua’ fit, ave lumina| the eyen. 
reddit acuta. 


Sic dentes ferva, porrorum collige To cure the tooth-ach, take the feed 


erana. . - < of leeks, 
“Ure cum hyofcyamo fimul, utere ju- | When that fell pain annoye es and 
‘ re decenti. {wels the cheeks: 
Per fic chonion & fumum cape dente | But feed of hen-bane muft be mixt 
_ remotpm. - { among. 


{And burn them both to make the 

{moke more ftrong. 

Hold thy mouth ore, and fo receive 
_ the fume, 

The pain it flakes, and worms in 
teeth confume, 

If through a tunnell you the hae 
affame. 
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Nux, oleum, frigus capitifque, an- 
guillaque, potus, 
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Nuts, oyl, and cold, which firikes in- 
to the head, 


Ac pomum crudum faciunt hominem | Eeles, and raw apples, drinking late 


fore raucum. 


towards bed ; 


| By all thefe hoarfeneffe in the voyce 


is bred. 


Jejuna, vigila, caleas dape, ug la- “Ufe fafting, watchings, if the rheum 


bora, 


pofteffe thee, 


yofpira calidum, modicum bibe, com-| Hot meats and drinks avoyd, they 


prime flatum. 

Hee bene tu ferva, fi vis depellere | 
rheuma. 

Si fluat ad pedtus, dicatur rheuma ca- 
tarrhus: 

Si ad fauces, branchos, fi ad nareis 
efto coryza. 


not redreffe thee, 

Labour thy body, and thy breath rer 
ftrain, 

Infpire warm air, if the catharre de 
pain. 

Beware of drinking much, it doth 
offend, 

Thefe (ait all rheumes) to thee I 
' do commend. 

To know thefe rheumes, this is ay 

obfervation, 

If to the breft they flow in exalta- 
tion. , 

Th’are call’d catharrs. 
through the nofe, 

Its called corifa: others fay, the pofe. 

When by the neck it doth it felf con- 
vay, 

They tearm it branchus, as phyfi- 
tians fay. ; 


But running 


(eer DE 


Auripigmentum, fulphur mifcere me- 
mento, 


| 

Auripigmentum, which fome arfe. 
nick call, 

Remember to mixe brimftone there. 
withall, 
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Flis decet apponi caleem, conjuge fa- 
poni, 
Quatuor hxc mifce, commixtis ua- 
tuor iftis : 
Fiftula curatur, quater ex his fi re- 
pleatur. 
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White lime and fope; thefe four by 
way of plaifter, _ : 

Are able any fiftula to maifter, 

Obferve thefe four then, if thou 
wouldft be cur’d, 

Many (thereby) of help have been 
affur'’d. 


Offibus ex denis, bis centenifqie no- 
venis, 

Conftat homo, denis bis dentibus & | 
duodenis, 

®x tercentenis decies fex quinqueqtie 
venis. 


Vou. IIT, 


| The bones, the teeth, and veyns that 


are in man, 

The author here doth number, as he 
can. 

Two hundred nineteen bones agree 
fome men, 

Two hundred forty-eight, faith Avi- 
cen. . 

Numbring the teeth, fome, two and 
thirty hold, 

Yet four of them by others ate con- 
trold. 


| Becaufe fome lack thofe teeth Rand 


laft behind 
In child-hood. Others till their 
greateft age they find. 


| The grinders, and duales, quadrupli, 


And them above, beneath called Ca- 
nini, 

That grind, that cut, and hardeft 
things do break, 

And thofe cal’d Senfus. Nature thefe 
befpeak 

To grind mans food. The veyns in 
man we count, 


| Three hundred fixty-five, which few 


furmount. 


C 
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Quvatuor humoresi in humano corpore 
conftant, 


Sanguis cumcholera, phlegm: melan- | Bloud, choler, flegme, melancholy. 


cholia. 


Terra melancholicis, nan éonféreur 


pituite, 
Aér fanguineis, ignea vis cholerz. 
\ 


Fumidus eft fanguis, calet & vis aéris 
ili, 

Alget phlegma, humetqie, illi fic co- 
pia aquofa ett. 

Sicca calet cholera, & fic i igni fit fimi- } 
Jata. 

Frigens ficca melancholia eft, terrx 
adfimilata. 


DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION:~ 


Four humours in mans body always 
8 ee 


And compare 
Thefe, unto thofe four feveral! ele= 


ments, 


| ‘Mhercof they are continual prefi- 


donts. 


To earth melancholy, to water 


flegme, 


The ayr to bloud, choler to fire ex« 


tream. 


The bloud is hot and ak like to 


the ayr, - 
And therefore imcoad carryeth 
beft compare. 
-Flegme cold and moyft, even in his 
chiefeft matter, 


| Bearing his bett refemblance with 


the water. 


| Sullen is melancholy, cold and dry. 
And totheearth it felf doth beft apply, 
But choler being hot and dry, defires 


To meet (he cares not) with how 
many fires, 


Natura pingues ifti funt atque jocan- 
tes. a: 

Rumorefque novos cupiunt audire 
frequenter. 

Fos Venus & Bacchus delectant, fer- 
cula, rifus. 


To fanguine men, nature hath much 
commended, 


Firft, with a jocond fpirit they are 


attended. 
efirous to hear tales and novelties, 
Women, nor wine, they gladly not 
defpife, 
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£i facit hos hilares, & dulcia verba 

__loquentes. 

Omnibus hi fudiis habiles funt, & 
magis apti. 

Qualibet ex canfa not-hos facilé exci- 


co eet ina. 


Largus, amans, hilaris, ridens, rubei- 

_ que coloris. 

Cantans, carnofus, fatis audax; atque 
benignus, 


Phlegma dabit vires modicas, latof- 

que, brevefque. 

Phlegma facit pingueis, fanguis red- 
dit mediocres. 

Ocia non ftudio traduat, fed corpora 
fomno, 

Senfus hébés, tardiis motus pigritia 

. fomnus. 

Hic fomnolentus, piger, & {ptitamine 
plenus. . 

Eft huic fenfas hebes, pinguis, facie 
color albus. 


DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION. 
Their looks are chearfull and their 
language fweet, 
For any ftudy they are prone and 
meet. 
No common matter kindles anger’s 
fire, 
Contentious ery they not de- 


fire. 
They are iBerall loving mirthfull: 


and benigne, 

Flefhy and fat, capring and apt to 
fing. 

No muddy countenance, but fmiling 
chear, 

And bold enough, as caufes may ap- 
pear. 


Men that be flegmatick, are weak of 
nature, 

Moft commonly of thick and ftubbed 
ftature. 

And fatneffe overtaketh them amain, 

For they are flothfull, and can take 
no pain. 

Their fences are but dull, fhallow 
and flow, . 
Much given to fleep, whence can fio 

goodnels grow, 
They often fpet: 
" diredtion, 


yet natures kind 


Hath bleft them with a competent 


complexion, 


id 2 3: 


Eft humor cholerz, qui competit im- 

_ petuofis, 

Hoc genus eft hominum cupiens 
precellere cundis, 


Choler, is fuch an humor as afpires, 


| With moft impetuous, infolent de 


fires, 
He covets to excell all other men, 


Ca - 
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Hi leviter difcunt, multum come- 
dunt, cito crefcunt. 

Inde & magnanimi funt, largi, fum- 
ma petentes. 

Hirfutus, fallax, irafcens, prodigus, 
audax. 

Aftutus, gracilis, ficcus, croceique co- 


loris. 
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His mind outfteps beyond a king- 
domes ken. 

Lightly he learns, eats much, and 
foon grows tall, 


Magnanimous, and fomewhat prodi- 


gall. 
Soon mov’d to anger though upon 
no caufe, 


' His own will is his seas deenel 


laws. 


‘ Subtile and crafty, feldome Bekae 


fair, 


} A wafting unthrift, overgrown with 


hair. 
Bold-fpirited, and yet but lean and 
dry, 


| Fils Ociiv molt uinal of adetron wie. * 


ese 


Reftat adhuc triftis cholere fubftan- 
tia nigra, 

Que reddit pravos, pertitaty pausa 
loquentes. 

Hi vigilant ftudiis, nec mens eft de- 
dita fomno, 

Servant propofitum, fibi nil reputant 
fore tutum. 


Invidus, & triftis, cupidus, dextraque 


tenacis, 


Where melancholly bears the power- 
full fway, 

To defperation it inclines alway. 

The melancholy {pirit is dark and 
fad, 

Sullen, talks little, and his fleeps are 
bad. 

For dreadfull dreams do very much 
affright them, / 

Start out of fleep, and nothing can 
delight them. 


Their memory is good, and purpofe 
fure, 


All folitary walks they beft endure. 

Becaufe to ftudy they are ftill in- 
clin’d, 

And being alone, it ‘fitteth beft their 
mind, 

Simple, and yet deceitfull, not boun~ 
teous. 

But very fparing, doubtfull, fufpi- 
tious, 
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‘Non expers fraudis, timidus, luteique Earthly and heavy looks: 


_ coloris. 


Hi funt humores, qui preftant cui- 
que colores. 

Omnibus in rebus ex phlegmate fit 
coler albus. 

Sanguine fit rubeus, cholera rubea 
quoque rufus. 

Si peccet fanguis, facies rubet, extat 
ocellus, 


Inflantur genx, corpus nimiumqie 


gravatur, 

Eft pulfusqiie frequens, plenee, mol- 
lis, dolor ingens, 

Inprimis frontis, fit conftipatio ven- 
tris, . 


Siccaqfte lingua, fitis, funt fomnia | 


plena rubere, 


Dulcor adeft f{puti, funt acria dulcia | 


queque. 


} And makes them fwell. 


DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION. 
By all 
opinion, 


Here melancholly holds his fole do- 
minion, 


The humours that complexion dg: 


extend, 

And colour in our bodies, thus they 
lend. 

To him is phlegmatick, a colour 
white : 

Brownifh and tawnie, under cholers 
might, 

The melancholy man is pale as earth, 

The fanguine fuddy, ever full of 
mirth, 

Yet where the fanguine dori. too 
much exceed, 

Thefe inconveniences thereby do 
breed. 

The bloud afcends too proudly to the 
face, 

Shoots forth the eyes beyond their 
wonted place, 

The body 

lumpifh growes, 

The pulfe beats thick, by vapours 

them inclofe, 

The head will ake, and eollivediedte 

. enfues, 

The tongue is dry oe rough, can 
tell no news. 

Extremity of thirft, caus’d through © 
great heat, 

And bloody coloured dreams, which 
make men {weat. 


C3 
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Acculfat choleram dextrz dolor, afpe- 
ra lingua, 

Tinnitus, vomitufque frequens, vigi- 
lantia multa. 

Multa fitis, pinguisqte egetio, tor- 
mina ventris. 

Naufea fit, morfus cordis, oe pe 
orexis. 

Pulfus adeft gracilis, durus, veloxqie, 

calefcens. — 

Aret, amarefcitqte, incendia fomnia 

fingit. ; 


Phlegma fupergrediens proprias in- 


corpore leges, 
Os facit infipidum, faflidia crebra, 
falivas. 
Coftarum, ftomachi, fimul occipitif- 
que dolores. 
Pulfus adeft rarus, tardng, mollis, | 
quoque inanis, 
Pracedit fallax phantafmata fomnus 
. aquofa. 
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Where choler rules too mauch, thefe 
figns will thew, 

The tongue grows fharp and rough, 
in fpeaking flow. _ 

More wakefulnefs then needs, ting= 
lings in the ear, 

Unwonted vomits, hatefull they ape 
pear. 

Great thirft, the excrements do quick- 
ly void, 

The ftomack is too nice, as over-cloid. 

The heart is full of gripes, and ex- 
tream heat 

Compels the pulfe impatiently to 
beat. 

Bitter aad four our fpittle then will 
be, 

And in our dreams, reage fires we 

_ feem to fee. 


Where fiegme fuperabounds, thefe 
figns will tell; | 

The mouth diftaftful, nothing can rel- 

lith well, ait 

And yet with moyfture over-floweth 

: ftill, 

Which makes the ftomack very fick 
and ill. 


‘The fides will ake, as if they beaten 


were, 
Loathfome will all our meat to us 
appear. 


The pulfe beats feldom, The fto- 


mack and the head, 


With gripes and pangues do feem as 


they were dead. 

Our fleeps are troublous, and when 
wedream, — 

Of brooks and waters, then we fee 
the fiream. 
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Elumorum pleno dum fex in corpo- |When melanchollyin the bodyraigns; 
re regnat, It doth indanger many dreadful pains. 


Nigra cutis, durus pulfus, tenuifque } It fills it with corrupting filthineffe, 
urina. | Makes the fkin look of blackith ful- 
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Sollicitudo, timor, triftitia, fomnia 
tetra. l 
Coacefcunt rudtus, fapor & fputami- 

nis equé, 
Levaque pracipué tinnit vel fibilat 
auris. 


Denus feptenus vix phlebbotomon pe- 

"tit annus. P 

Spiritus uberiorque exit per phlebbo- 
tomian, 

Spiritus ex potu vini mox Sense 
tur, 

Humorumque cibo damnum lente re- 
paratur. 

Lumina clarificat, fyncerat asap 

- tomia 

. Mentes & cerebrum, calidas faci 
effe medullas. 

Vilcera purgabit, ftomachum, ven- 
tremque coercet, 

Puros dat fenfus, dat prams tedia 
Bc - 


_ 


fommnes. 

The pulfe beats hard, the urin ok 
and thin, 

Sollicitude, fear, fadneffe, fleep it 
drowneth in, 

It raifes, bitter Berar’ breeds much 
rheum, 

And in the eare oft breeds a ting- 
ling tune. 


A feventeen years of age, fafely we 
may, 

Let youthfuil bodies bloud, the jean 
éd fay. 

The fpirits are reftored by letting 
bloud, 

And to encreafe them, ea wine 
is good. 

After blood-letting, little good they 
gain 

By prefent eating, meat, that is but 
vain. 

Phicbothomy doth purge and clear 
the fight. 

Cleanfeth the brain, and makes the 
marrow right. 

The ftomack and the belly it doth 
clear, ; 

And purge the entrails throughly 
every year. 

(t fharpens wit, and doth induce to 
fleep, 

And from the heart all painfull grief 
doth keep. 


4 
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Auditus, vocem, vires producit & | It comforts hearing, and relieves the 


auget. 


Tres infunt iftis, Maius, September, 
Aprilis, 
Et funt lunares, funt velut hydra 
' dies. 


Prima dies primi, poftremaqte pote. 


riorum, 


Nec fanguis minui, nec carnibusanfe- 


ris uti. 

Sit fenium atque inventa licet, fi faa- 
guis abundat, 

Omni menfe probé confert incifio ve- 
nz. 

Hi funt tres menfes, Maius, Septem- 
ber, Aprilis, ie 

In quibus eminuas, ut longo tempore 
vivas. 


voice, 
Augmenting ftrength, sSiescia? the 
moft rejoyce. 


Three fpeciall moneths, our text doth 
here remember, 

For letting-bloud, Aprill, May, and 
September. 

The moon rules moft thefe moneths, 
yet certain days, 

Some do deny, and other fome dif- 
praife 

The firft of May, and the lait of 
Aprill, 

As alfo of September they hold ill. 


| Days of thefe moneths they do forbid 


to bleed, 

And think it dangerous ona goofe to 
feed. 

But this is idle, for thefe moneths are 
good. 

And for our health in thefe -“ let our 
bloud. 

For old or young if bloud aati 
be, 

All moneths it may be done advifed- 
ly. 

If length of days and health you do 
defire, 

Thefe are the moneths that bleeding 
beft require. ‘ 


Frigida natura, & irigens regio, dolor A cold complexion, and a chilly ayr; 


ingens, 


Aches, or ingreams.that to inflame 
prepare, 
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Balnea poft coitum, minor ztas, .at- 
que fenilis, 


PR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION. 


Bathing, and wanting ances in 
that {port, 


Morbus prolixus, repletio potus & | Where Venus moft delighteth to ree 


‘efca, 


fort, 


Si fragilis, vel fubtilis fenfus ftoma- Too young, or elfe too old, a long 


chi fit. 
Et faftiditi tibi non funt phlebboto- 
' mandi, 


‘difeate, 

Eating or drinking, nature to dif- 
pleafe. 

Sea-fick feeling, when the ftomacks 
weak, 

And empty veyns, that loathingly do 
fpeak, ‘ 

All thefe forbid bloud-letting, and 
advife, 

Not then to deal therewith in any 
wife. 


af 


Hec facienda tibi,"quando vis phleb- | What fhould we do when we to 


botomari, 


bleeding go, 


Vel quando minuis, fueris vel quan- | Thefe few inftructions following 


do minutus. 
Unttio, five lavacrum, & potus, fa{- 
cia, motus, 
Debent non fragili tibi fingula men- 
te teneri, 


will fhow. 
Before and after, unétion will do well, 
Left the incifion, or the veyn fhould 
{well. 
Yet unction (without wine) is not 
fo good, 
It prevents fowning, and begets new 
bloud. : 
Bathing is wholefome, in divers times 
obferved. 
And linnen cloths ought well to be 
referved. 

After bloud-letting, be difcreet in 
walking, 

And trouble not the brain with too 
much talking. 


&2 
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Eshilarat triftes, 1atus placat amen- 


tes 


Ne Gnt amantes, phlebbotomia facit. 
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Bleeding removes fad motions from 
the heart, 
Affwageth anger, being too malle- 
part. 


| And thofe diftempered fits procur’d 


by love, 


| 


Bloud-letting gently doth them all 


remove. 


Fac plagam largam mediocriter, ut 


citO fumus 
5 \ * ° cy i 
Exeat uberius, liberiufque cruor. 


The orifice (or as fome fay) incifion, 

When as for bleeding you do make 
provifion, 

Ought to be large, the better to con- 
vay 

Groffe bloud, and fumes which iffue 
forth that way. ; 


| Groffe humors and groffe bloud muft 


needs have vent, 
In cold or hotteft times by good con-. 
fent. era. 


- 


meres 
4 ' 


Sanguine fubtracto, fex horis eft vi- 
-gilandum, : : 
Ne fomni fumus ledat fenfibile cor- 
pus. a 


* profunda. 
Sanguine purgatus nec carpas proti- 
mus efcas. 


| When bloud is come away, ye muft | 


be fure, — 
Six hours after watchfull to endure : 


. Leaft fleep raife fumes, or turning on 
Ne nervum ladas, non fit tibi plaga | 


that arm, 


Impoftumes breed, by doing it leaft 
harm. 


| The nerves, and finews, arteries alfo, 
} Offend not, if in health you mean to. 


go. 


|, The bloud thus purg’d, you inftantly 


may eat: 
So that the humors be in quiet fet. 
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Qmnia de Jaéte vitabis rité minutus. 


Et vitet potum phlebbotomatus ho- 
mo. 

Frigida vitabit, quia funt inimica mi- 

nutis, 

Interdictus eritque minutis nubilus 
aér, 

Spiritus exultatque minutis luce per 
“auras, ; 


Omnibus apta quies, & motus fepe | 


nocivus, 


Principio mintas in acutis, perper 
acutis, 

Etatis mediz multum de fanguine 
-tolle. _ eel 

Sit puer atque fenex tollet uterque 
parum. 

Ver tollat duplum, reliquura tempus | 
tibi implum. ‘ 


DR. HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION. 
Shun milk and white meats, when 
we are let blood, 


| Becaufe (at fuch times) they are 


never good, 

And drinking then perforce we 
fhould refrain, 

With undigefted drink ne’re fill a 

_ vein. 

Cold and cold ayr, with all cold 
things befide, 2 

Are then our enemies, by proof well 

| tryed. 

| Cloudy and troubled ayrs are like- 

— wife ill, 

With melancholy bloud the veyng 

~ “they fill, 

. Too ftirring motion, or exceflive Ja- 
bour, 

Avoid, and with foft eafe the body 
favour. 


= 


In the beginning of a fharp difeaie, 

Then letting bloud is good, if you fo 
pleafe. 

The middle age doth favour bleeding 
beit, 

Children and aged folks may let it 
reft, . 

Or take but little from them. In the 
{pring, % 


/ A double lofs of bloud no hurtful! 


thing, 

At other times, to om but indiffer- 
iit : 
‘nd fill let good advice keep com, 


i 


4rd, 
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Ver, aftas dextras autumnus hyemf- | Spring-time and fummer, if we in- 


que finiftras. 


tend to bleed, 


Quatuor hec membra, hepar, pes,| Veins on the right fide do require as 


cepha, cor, evacuanda. 


need. i 


Jfiftas hepar habet, ver, cor, ficque | Autumn and winter, they the left 


ordo fequetur. 


fide crave, 
In arm, or ets as they beit like to 


have. 
The head, heart, foot, and liver, all 


_ thefe four, 


Emptying require themfelves beft to 


reftore. 

The heart calls for the fpring, fum- 
mer the liver, 

Order unto the reft isa due giver. 


Ex falvatella tibi plurima dona mi-. 


. nuta, . 
Splenem, hepar, pectus, voceém, prx-' 
cordia purgat. 


Salvatella, the opening of that veyn, 
In any man five benefits doth gain, 
The liver it doth purge from is of- 


fence, ; ‘ 


Ennaturalem tollit de corde dolorem. | And from the fplene commands an- 


noyance thence. 


'Preferves the ftomacks mouth, and 


clears the brett, 


And keeps the voyce from being by 


harms opprett.. 


ST TE 
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Si capitis dolor eft ex potu, Iympha 
bibatur, 

Ex portu nimio nam febris acuta 
creatur. 

Si vertex capitis, vel frons zftu tribu- 

~ Jentur, 


Tempera, fronfque fimul moderaté | 


fzepe fricentur, 
Morella cocta necnon calidaque ae 
ventur, 


If head-ach come by drinking too 
much wine, 

Or any other drink that may_refign, 

The bodies danger to an ague fit, 

Ingrofling fumes that much perplex 
the wit, 

To drink cold water let him not re- 
frain, 

Becaufe it hinders all that hurts the 
brain. 

Crown of the head, or fore-head being 
Vext.. = 

And with extremity of heat perplext : 
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ifud enim credunt capitis prodeffe | Chafe then the temples with mild 


dolori. 


‘Temporis zftivi jejunia corpora fic- 
cant.) 

Quolibét in menfe & confert vomi- 
tus, quoque purgat 


Humores nocuos,ftomachus quos con- 


tinet intus. 


Ver, autumnus, hyems,. xftas domi-. 


nantur in anno. 

Tempore vernali calidufque aer, ma- 
didufqie, 

Et nullum tempus melius eft phle- 
botomiz. | 


Ufus tunc homini veneris confert 


moderatus, 


Corporis & motus, ventrifqtie folutio, 


fudor, 
Balnea, purgentur tune corpora per 
medicinas. | 
4Eftas more calet ficca, & nofcatur 
in illa 

Tunc quoque precipué choleram ru- 
bram dominari, 

Humida, frigida fercula dentur, fit 
VY enus extra, 


a 


moderation, 
And wath them with warm water im 
good fafhion. 
But feething peers? ‘beircinnd is 
| beft, 


| Becaufe it gently cools, and caufes 


reit. 


| In fummer feafon, fafting is not good, 


Becaufe it dries the body and the 
bloud. ' 

To vomit once a month wholfom 
fome hold, 

For apes humors ere are cons 
trold, 

And voided quite away. The fte- 
mack clear, 

Beware what next annoyance cometh 
there. 

Spring, autumn, winter, fummer rule 


the year, 
| And all their feverall hours in them 
appear. 
| The vernall feafon is both moyft and 
hot, 
‘And for bloud-letting no time bet- 
ter got. 
Let men with Venus meddle mo- 
-derately, 
For then they beit may fpare fuch 
company. 


Then temperate motion, lafk, nor 
{weat offends, 

To purge by bathing, phifick then 
commends. 

Summer is hot and dry, red cholér 
then 

Encreafeth, and dries all thats moift 
in men, 
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Balnea non profunt, fint rare phle-| Meates moift and cool, do beft be- 
botomiz, come that feafon, 
Utilis eft requies, fit cum mederanii-| And wantoning with women fhews 
ne potus fmall reafon. . 
: | Bath not at all, and feldome open a 
vein, . 
Ufe little motion, labouring much re- 
frain, ‘ 


And drink but little, leat it prove to 
pain. 


NUMBER IL. 


CORNARO, 


AND THE AUTHORS WHO IMMEDIATELY PRECEDED Hix. 


Preliminary Obfervations. 


Tn the dark period which intervened, from the time when 

the Regimen Sanitatis Salerni was written, till the 
Era when Cornaro lived, there are hardly any works, ex- 
cepting thofé attributed to Friar Bacon, at all conne&ted™ 
with the préefent inquiry, yea merit any particular at- 
téntion. | 

Among the foreign authors who wrote dufing that pe- 
. riod on health and longevity, there are three, however, 
who may be mentioned, more with a view of tracing the 
progrefs that had been made if thofe inquiries; than from 
any advantage to be derived from the ae which they . 
have inculcated. 

1. Marcilius Ficinus, who nies the works of Plato, 
was the firft phyfician, after the revival of learning in 
the weitern parts of Europe, who wrote concerning health, 
He was born in Florence, and educated in the family of 
the great Cofmo de Medicis, who appointed him preceptor 
to his fons, and beftowed a handfome eftate upon him. | 
Among his other voluminous works, he publithed a treatife 
concerning heaith and long life. In his dedication to Lau- 
rentius, grandfon of Cofmus; he calls Galen the phyfician 
of the body, and Plato the phyfician of the foul. In his 
book he accordingly mixes a great deal of the fubtilties of 

Plate 
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Plato and Plotinus, with fome ufeful rules, copied moftly 
from Galen. To thefe, however, he adds feveral ridicus 
lous and fuperftitious precepts of his own, that ftill thew 
the darknefs of the age in which he lived. - 

2. Antonius Gazius of Padua, riete a book concerning 
health and long life, which was publifhed anno 1491, by 
the title of Corona Florida ; but this work is little known, 
and is not to be met with in any of our public libraries. 

3d. Platina Cremonenfis addreffed a fhort treatife on 
health to Cardinal Roverella, anno 1429. He was no 
phyfician, but copied principally from Celfus all that he 
recommends. It is proper to mention him, he being pro- 
bably the firft who advifes delicate people to chew their 
food well, if they expect that the ftomach fhould digeft its 
for how is it poffible, fays he, “ that thofe who {wallow 
their meat whole, fhould efcape crudities and eructa- 
tions.’’{ 

Several other lind are contained in the catalogues 
of Haller and of Ploucquet, who are not taken notice 
of in M‘Kenzie’s Hiftory of health, and whofe works are 
not known to the learned in this ifland: but the treatifes 
written by Cornaro, have obtained a celebrity beyond als 


* For inftance, 1, he admonifhes people to confult a good aftrologer at 
every feptennial period of their lives, and when they fhalllearn from him 
the dangers which hang over their heads, they may then go to the phyfician 
to prevent thofe dangers; and 2, He recommends the internal ufe of gold 
frankincenfe, and myrrh, to old people, in imitation of the wife men, who 
offered thefe three to the creator of the ftars, in order to ‘obtain from him 
the benign influence of the three lords of the planets; viz. Sol, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. See M‘Kenzie’s Hiftory of health, p. 229. 


+ M‘Kenzie’s Hiftory of health, p. 234. 
i M‘Kenzie’s Hiftory of health, p. 224. 
| moft 
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moft any publication of the fort; the good intentions of the 
author, the fimplicity and unaffected manner in which the 
work is drawn up, the garrulity with which it is written, fo 
natural to an old man, the good fenfe of many of the doc« 
‘trines which it inculcates, and the author having not only 
carried his own precepts into practice, but fo fuccefsfully, 
as thereby to have preferved his health till he had reached 
about roo years of age,—all thefe circumftances combined, 
have tended to render his little volume a general favourite. 
But though fobriety and temperance are certainly to be 
recommended, yet to carry it to fuch an extreme, as to 
weigh one’s food, or to meafure one’s drink, may be prac- 
tifed by a few individuals, for the fake of experiment, but 
would never do for mankind at large. Twelve ounces of 
folid food, and fourteen ounces of liquids, may carry on a . 
vegetative kind of life for many years; but few would 
wifh to continue fo lifelefs and uncomfortable a ftate of 
exiftence. Cornaro tells us, that, in order to preferve 
his health, he not only refolved to reftri& himfelf to the 
quantities above mentioned, but was alfo obliged to be 
- careful to avoid heat, cold, fatigue, grief, watchings, and 
every other excefs that could hurt his health.* How could 
the bufinefs of the world be carried on, if every man, like 
Cornaro, were to begin to follow fuch a fyttem at the 
fortieth year of his age ? | 
Though Cornaro, however, has carried his reer and 
his practice to an extreme that cannot be generally adopt- 
ed, yet he has certainly great merit; 1, For the good 
fenfe of many of his doétrines ; 2, For his perfeverance in 
practifing them; and 3, For publifhing to the world the 
refult of his experiments. We fhall now proceed, therefore, 
to lay before the reader che treatifes in queftion, accord- 


* See p. 59. 
Vou. Il, bo ae ing 
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ing to the beft tranflation of them that has hitherto been 
printed in the Englifh language.* 

~ ke 


* The Beit tranflation is certainly the one printed at London, for Ben- 
" jamin Whyte, Fleet ftreet, anno 1779. ‘Fhe following preface is prefixed 
to it. : 

Lewis Cornaro was defcended from one of the moft illuftrious families 
iD Venice, but, by the ill conduct of fome of his relations, had the misfor-~ 
tune to be deprived of the dignity of a nobleman, and excluded from all 
henours and public employments in the flate. Chagrined at this unmerit- 
ed difgrace, he retired to Padua, and. married a lady of the family of Spil- 
temberg, whofe name was Veronica. Being in poffeflion of a good eftate,. 
he was very defirous of having children; and after a long expectation of 
this happinefs, his wife was delivered of a daughter, to whom he gave the 
name of Clara. This was his only child, who afterwards was married to: 
John, the fon of Fantini Cornare, of a rich family in Cyprus, while that 
ifland belonged to the republic of Venice. Though he was far advanced: 
in life when his daughter Clara came into the world, yet he lived to fee- 
her very old, and the mother of eight fons and three daughters. He 
was aman of found underftanding, determined courage and refelution. 

In his younger days he had contracted infirmities by intemperance, 
and by indulging his too great. propenfity to anger; but when 
he perceived the ill confequence of his irregularities, he had com- 
mand enough of himfelf to fubdue his paffion and inordinate appetites. 
By means of great fobriety, and a {trict regimen in his diet, he recovered. 
his health and vigour, which he preferved to an extreme old age. At 
a very advanced ftage of life he wrote the following difcourfes, wherein 
he acquaints us with the irregularity of his youth, his reformation of man- 
ners, and the hopes he entertained of living a long time. Nor was he 
miftaken in his expectation, for he refigned his laft breath without any 
agony, fitting in an elbow chair, being above 100 years old. This hap- 
pened. at Padua, the 26th of April 1566. His lady, almoft as old as him- 
felf, furvived him ‘but a fhort time, and died an eafy death. They were 
both interred in St. Antony’s church, without any pomp, purfuant to their 
teftamentary directions. | 

.Thefe difcourfes, though written in Cornaro’s old age, were penned at: 
different times, and publifhed feparately: the firft, which he wrote at the 
age of eighty-three is entitled, A Treatife on a fober life, in which he 


declares war again. every kind of intemperance; and his vigorous ole” 


age 


» 
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‘A TREATISE ON A SOBER LIFE; 
By Lewis Cornaro, a noble Venetian. = - 


I+ is a thing paft all doubt, that cuftom, by time, be- 
comes a fecond nature, forcing men to ufe that, whether 
good or bad, to which they have been habituated: nay, we 
fee habit, in many things, get the better of reafon. This 
is fo undeniably true, that virtuous men, by converfing 

with 


age {peaks in favour of his precepts. The fecond treatife he compofed 
at the age of eighty-fix: it contains farther encomiums on fobriety, and 
points out the means of mending a bad conftitution. He fays that he 
“came into the world with a choleric difpofition, but that his temperate 
way of life had enabled him to fubdue it. The third, which he wrote at 
the age of ninety-one, is entitled, An Earneft exhortation to a fober life : 
here he ufes the ftrongeft arguments to perfuade mankind to embrace a 
temperate life, as the means of attaining a healthy ard vigorous old age. 
The fourth and laft; is a letter to Barbaro, patriarch of Aquileia, written 
at the age of ninety-five: it contains a lively defcription of the health, vi- 
gour, and perfeét ufe of all his faculties, which he had the happinels of 
enjoying at that advanced period of life. ‘ 

This ufeful work was tranflated fome years ago into Englith, under the 

title of Sure and certain methods of attaining a long and healthy life. The 
5 etanflator feems rather to have made ufe of a French verfion than of the 
Italian original : he has likewife omitted feveral paflages of the Italian; 
and the whole is rather a paraphrafe than a tranflation: This has induced 
us to give the public an exa& and faithful verfion of that excellent per- 
formance, from the Venice edition-in 8vo, in the year-1620;* and as 2 
proof of the merit and authenticity of the work, we beg leave to quote 
Mr. Addifon’s recommendation of if, Spectator, vol. ii, N°. 195. 

“ The mot rematkable inftance ‘of the efficacy of temperance, td- 
“ wards the procuring long life, is what we meet with ina little book 
publifhed by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which I the tather mention, 
becaufe it is of undoubted credit, as the late Venetian ambaflador, who 
was of the fame family, attefted more than once in converfatiogy, 
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*% The firft edition was publithed by the author at Padua,ian.4to A. De 1558, 
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with the wicked, very’ often fall into the fame vicious 
courfe of life. The contrary, likewife, we fee fometimes 
happen ; viz. that, as good morals eafily change to bad, fo 
bad morals change again to good. For inftance, let a 
wicked man who was once virtuous, keep company with a 
virtaous man, and he will again become Virtuous; and this 
alteration can be attributed to nothing but the force of 
habit, which is, indeed, very great. Seeing many examples 
of this; and befides, confidering that, in confequence of 
this great force of habit, three bad cuftoms have got foot- 
ing in Italy within a few years, even within my own me- 
mory ; the firft flattery and ceremonioufnefs; the fecond. 
Lutheranifm,* which fome have moft ~prepofteroufly em- 
braced; the third intemperance; and that thefe three. 
vices, like fo many cruel montfters, leagued, as indeed they 
are, againft mankind, have gradually prevailed fo far, as to 


so 


when he refided in England. Cornaro, who was the author of the little 
treatife I am mentioning, was of an infirm conttitution, till about forty, 
when, by obftinately perfifting in an exact courfe of temperance, he re- 
covered a perfect ftate of health; infomuch, that at fourfcore he publifh- 
ed his book, which has been tranflated into Englith under the title of, 
Sure and certain methods of attaining a long and healthy life. He lived to 
“* give a third or fourth edition of it, and after having paffed his hundredth 
-year, died without pain or agony, and like one who falls afleep. The 
treatife I mention has been taken notice of by feveral eminent authors, 
“ and is written with fuch a fpirit of cheerfulnefs, religion, and good 
fenfe, as'are the natural concomitants of temperance and fobriety- 
‘© The mixture of the old man init, is rather a recommendation than 3 
<* difcredit to it.” : 


* The author writes with the prejudice of a zealous Roman Catholic 
againft the doctrine of the reformation, which he here diftinguithes by the 
name of Lutheranifm. ‘This was owing to the artifices of the Romifh 
clergy in thofe days, by whom the reformed religion was mifreprefented, 
‘as introductive of licentioufnefs and debauchery. 3 
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rob civil life of its fincerity, the foul of its piety, and the 
body of its health; I have refolved to treat of the laft of 
thefe vices, and prove that it is an abufe, in order to ex- 
tirpate it, if pofble. As to the fecond, Lutheranifm, and. 
the firft, flattery, I am certain, that fome great genius or_ 
~ another will foon undertake the tafk of .expofing their de- 
formity, and effeCtually fupprefling them. Therefore, I 
firmly hope that, before I die, I fhall fee thefe three abufes 
conquered and driven out of Italy; and this country of 
courfe reftored to its former laudable and virtuous cuf- 
toms. a. a) 
To come then to that abufe, of which I have propofed 
to {fpeak, namely, intemperance 3 I fay, that it is a great 
pity it fhould have prevailed fo much, as entirely to banifh 
fobriety. Though all are agreed, that intemperance is the 
‘offspring of gluttony, and fober living of abftemioufnefs ; 
the’ former, neverthelefs, is confidered as a virtue anda 
mark of diftinétion, and the latter, as difhonourable and 
the badge of avarice. Such miftaken notions are entirely 
owing to the power of cuftom, eftablifhed by our fenfes 
and irregular appetites; thefe have blinded and befotted 
men to fuch a degree, that, leaving the paths of virtues 
they have followed thofe of vice, which lead them before 
their time to an old age, burthened with ftrange and mor- 
tal infirmities, fo as to render them quite decrepid before 
forty, contrary to the effedts of fobriety, which, before it 
was banifhed by this deftructive intemperance, ufed to 
,eep men found and hearty to the age of eighty and up- 
wards. O wretched and unhappy Italy! do not you fee, 
that. intemperance murders every year more of your fub- 
jets, than you could lofe by the moft cruel plague, or by 
fire and {word in many battles? Thofe truly fhameful 
ea{ts, now fo much in fafhion, and fo intolerably profufe, 
D 3 that 
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that no tables are large enough to hold the dithes,. which 
renders it neceflary to heap them one upon another; thofe 
feafts, I fay, are fo many battles ; and how is it poflible to 
fupport nature by fuch a variety of contrary and unwhole- 
fome foods? Put a ftop to this abufe, for God’s fake, for 
there is not, I am certain of it, a vice more abominable 
than this in the eyes of the divine majefty. Drive away 
this new kind of death, as you have banifhed the plague, 
which, though it formerly ufed to make fuch havoc, now 
does little or no mifchief, owing to the laudable practice of 
attending more to the goodnefs of the provifions brought 
to our markets. There are means ftill left to banith in- 
temperance, and fuch means too, that every man may have 
recourfe to them without any affiftance. Nothing more 
is requifite for this purpofe, than to live up to the fimpli- 
city digtated by nature, which teaches us to be content 
with littl¢, to purfue the medium of holy abftemioufnefs 
and divine reafon, and to accuftom ourfelves to eat no more 
than is abfolutely neceflary to fupport life; confidering that 
what exceeds this, is difeafe and death, and merely gives 
the palate a fatisfa€tion, which, though but momentary, 
brings on the body a long and lafting train of difagreeable 
fenfations and difeafes, and at length deftroys it along with 
the foul, How many friends of mine, men of the fineft 
underftanding, and moft amiable difpofition, have I feen 
carried off by this plague in the flower of their youth ? 
who, were they now living, would be an ornament to the : 
public, and whofe company I fhould enjoy with as much 
pleafure as I now feel concern at their lofs. 

In order, therefore, to put a ftop to fo great an evil, I 
have refolved, by this fhort difcourfe, to demonftrate, that 
intemperance is an abufe which may be eafily removed, 
and that the good old fober living may be fubftituted in its — 
Mt. | flead; 
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fkead ; and this I undertake the more readily, as many 
‘young men of the beft underftanding, knowing that it is a 
vice, have requefted it of me, moved thereto by feeing 
their fathers drop off in the flower of their youth, and me 
fo found and hearty at the age of eighty-one. They ex- 
prefled a defire to reach the fame term, nature not forbid- 
ding us to with for longevity ; and old age being, in fadt, 
that time of life in which prudence can be beft exercifed, 
and the fruits of all the other virtues enjoyed with lefs op- 
pofition, the paflions being then fo fubdued, that man gives 
himfelf up entirely to reafon, They befeeched me to let 
them know the method purfued by me to attain it; and 
then finding them intent on fo laudable a purfuit, I have 
refolved to treat of that method, in order to be of fervice 
not only to them, but to all thofe who may be willing to 
perufe this difcourfe. JI fhall, therefore, give my reafons 
for renouncing intemperance, and betaking myfelf to a fo- 
ber courfe of life; declare freely the method purfued by 
me for that purpofe, and then fet forth the effects of fo 
good a habit upon me; whence it may be clearly gathered, 
how eafy it is to remove the abufe of intemperance, I 
 thall conclude, by fhewing how many conveniencies and 
bleflings are the confequences of a fober life. 

T fay then, that the heavy train of infirmities, which had 
not only invaded, but even made great inroads in my con 
ftitution, were my motives for renouncing intemperance, 
to which I had been greatly addi@ted; fo that, in confe- 

quence of it, and the badnefs of my conftitution, my fto-_ 
mach being exceedingly cold and moift, I was fallen into 
different kinds of diforders, fuch as pains in my ftomach, 
and often ftitches, and fpecies of the gout; attended by 
what was ftil worfe, an almoft continual flow fever, a 
flomach generally out of order, and a perpetual thirft- 
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From thefe natural and acquired diforders the beft delivery 
Thad to hope for, was death, to put an end to the pains 
and miferies of life; a period very remote in the regular 
courfe of nature, though I had haftened it by my irregular 
manner of living. Finding myfelf, therefore, in fuch un- 
happy circumf{tances between my thirty-fifth and fortieth 
year, every thing that could be thought of having been 
tried to no purpofe to relieve me, the phyficians gave me 
to underftand, that there was but one method left to get 
the better of my complaints, provided I would refolve to 
ufe it, and patiently perfevere in it. This was a fober and | 
regular life, which they affured me would be ftill of the 
' greateft fervice to me, and would be as powerful in its ef- 
fets, as the intemperate and irregular one had been, in 
reducing me to the prefent low condition; and that I might 
be fully fatisfied of its falutary effects, for though by my 
irregularities | was become infirm, I was not reduced fo 
low, but that a temperate life, the oppofite in every refpect 
to an intemperate one, might ftill entirely recover me. 
And, befides, it in fact appears, fuch a regular life, whilft 
obferved, preferves men of a bad conftitution, and far gone 
in years, juft as a contrary courfe has the power to deftroy 
thofe of the beft conftitution, and in their prime ; for this 
plain reafon, that different modes of life are attended by 
different effets; art following, even herein, the fteps of 
nature, with equal power to corret natural vices and im- 
‘ perfections. This is obvious in hufbandry and the like. 
‘They added, that if I did not immediately have recourfe to 
{uch a regimen, I could receive no benefit from it in a few 
months, and that in a few more I mutt pyios myfelf to 

death. 
Thefe folid and convincing arguments made fuch an im- 
preflion on me, that, mortified as I was befides, by the 
mene 
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thoughts of dying in the prime of life, and at the fame 
time perpetually tormented by varions difeafes, I immedi- 
ately concluded, that the foregoing contrary effects could 
not be produced but by contrary modes of living; and, — 
therefore, full of hopes, refolved, in ‘order to avoid at once 
both death and difeafe, to betake myfelf to a regular courfe 
of life. Having, upon this, inquired of them what rules 
I fhould follow, they told me, that I muft not ufe any ° 
food, folid or liquid, but fuch as, being generally prefcrib- 
ed to fick perfons, is, for that reafon, called diet, and both 
very fparingly. ‘Thefe dire€tions, to fay the truth, they 
had before given me3 but it was at a time of life when, 
- impatient of fuch reftraint, and finding myfelf fatiated, as 
it were, with fuch food, I could not put up with it, and 
therefore eat freely of every thing I liked beft; and like- 
wife, feeling myfelf in a manner parched up bythe heatof my 
_ difeafe, made no fcruple of drinking, and in large quantities, 
the wines that beft pleafed my palate. This, indeed, like 
all other patients, I kept a fecret from my. phyficians. But; 
_ when I had once refolved to live fparingly, and according 
to the dictates of:reafon, feecing that it was no difficult 
matter, nay, that it was my duty as a man fo to do, I ene 
tered with fo much refolution upon this new courfe of life, 
that nothing has been fince able to divert me from it. 
The confequence was, that in a few days I began to per= 
ceive, that fuch a courfe agreed with me very well; and 
by purfuing it, in lefs than a year, I found myfelf (fome 
perfons, perhaps, will not believe it) entirely freed from all 
my complaints. — 

Having thus recovered my health, I began ferioufly to 
confider the power of temperance, and fay to myfelf, that 
if this virtue had efficacy enough to fubdue fuch grievous 
diforders as mine, it muft have ftill greater to preferve me 

in 
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in health, to help my bad conftitution, and comfort my 
very weak ftomach. I therefore applied myfelf diligently 
to difcover what kinds of food fuited me beft. But, fir, 
[ refolved to try, whether thofe, which pleafed my palate, 
agreed or difagreed with my ftomach, in order to judge ~ 
for myfelf of the truth of that proverb, which I once held: 
for true, and is univerfally held as fuch in the higheft de- 
gree, infomuch that epicures, who give a loofe to their ap- 
petites, lay it downias a fundamental maxim. ‘This: pro-~ 
verb is, that whatever pleafes the palate, muft agree with 
the ftomach and nourifh the body; or whatever is palat- 
able muft be equally wholefome and nourifhing. The iffue 
was, that I found it to be falfe: for, though rough and 
very cold wines, as likewife melons and other fruits, fallad, 
fifh, and pork, tarts, garden-ftuff, paftry, and the like, were 
wery pleafing to my palate, they difagreed with me note 
withftanding. Having thus convinced myfelf that the pro- 
verb in queftion was falfe, I looked upon it as fuch; and, 
taught by experience, I gave over the ufe of fuch meats 
and wines, and likewife of ice ; chofe wine fuited to my 
ftomach, drinking of it but the quantity I knew I could 
digeft. I did the fame by my meat, as well in regard to 
quantity as to quality, accuftoming myfelf never to cloy 
my ftomach with eating or drinking ; but conftantly rife 
from table with a difpofition to eat and drink ftill more. 
In this I conformed to the proverb, which fays, that a 
man, to confult his health, muft check his appetite. Hav. 
ing in this manner, and for thefe reafons, conquered in- 
temperance and irregularity, I betook myfelf entirely to a 
temperate and regular life: which effected in me the al- 
feration already mentioned, that is, in lefs than a year it 
rid me of all thofe diforders, which had taken fo deep a root 
Me 5 rai as I have already obferved, had made fuch a 
progrefs, 
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progrefs as to be in a manner incurable. It had likewife 
this other good effe@t, that I no longer experienced thofe 
annual fits of ficknefs with which I ufed to be afflicted 
while I followed a different, that is, a fenfual, courfe of life ; 
for then I ufed to be attacked every year with a ftrange 
kind of fever, which fometimes brought me to death’s door. 
From this difeafe, then, I alfo freed myfelf, and became ex- 
ceeding healthy, as I have continued from that time for- 
ward to this very day ; and for no other reafon than that I 
neyer trefpafled againft regularity, which, by its infinite ef- 
ficacy, has been the caufe that the meat I con{tantly eat, 
and the wine I conftantly drank, being fuch as agree with 
my conftitution, and, taken In proper quantities, unparted 
all their virtue to my body, and then left it without diffi- 
culty, and without engendering in it any bad hamours. 
- In confequence, therefore, of my taking fuch methods, I 
have always enjoyed, and (God be praifed) actually enjoy, 
the beft of healths. It is true, indeed, that, befides the 
two foregoing moft important rules relative to eating and 
drinking, which I have ever been very fcrupulous to ob-— 
ferve, that is, not to take.of any thing but as much as my 
{ftomach can eafily digeft, and to ufe thofe things only which 
agree with me; I have carefully avoided heat, cold, and ex- 
traordinary fatigue, interruption of my ufual hours of reft, 
exceflive venery, making any ftay in bad air, and expofing 
myfelf to the wind ana fun ; for thefe, too, occafion great 
diforders. But then, fortunately, there is no great difficulty 
in avoiding them, the love of life and health having more 
{way over men of underftanding, than any fatisfaction they 
could find in doing what mutt be extremely hurtful to their 
conftitution. I have likewife done all that lay in my power 
to avoid thofe evils which we do not find fo eafy to removes 
Thefe are melancholy, hatred, and ‘other violent paflions, 
which 
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which appear to have the greateft influence over our 
bodies. However, I have not been able to guard fo well 
againft either one or the other kind of thofe diforders, as 
not to fuffer myfelf now and then to be hurried away by 
many, not to fay all, of them; but I have reaped the 
benefit of knowing by experience that thefe paffions have, — 
in the main, no great influence over bodies governed by 
the two foregoing rules of eating and drinking, and 
_ therefore can do them but very little harm; fo that it 
may, with great truth, be affirmed, that whoever obferves 
thefe two capital rules is liable to very little inconveniency 
from any other excefles. This Galen, who was an eminent 
phyfician, obferved before me. He aflirms, that, fo lony as 
he followed thefe rules relative to eating and drinking, 
he fuffered but little from other  diforders, fo little, that 
they never gave him above a day’s uneafinefs. That what 
he fays is true I am a living witnefs, and io are many 
others who know me, and have feen how often I have been 
expofed to heats and colds, and fuch other difagreeable 
changes of weather ; and have likewife feen me (owing to 
various misfortunes which have more than once befallen 
me) greatly difturbed in mind. For they cannot only fay. 
of me, that fuch difturbance of mind has done me very 
little harm, but they can aver of many others, who did not 
lead a fober and regular life, that it proved very prejudicial 
to them, amongit whom was a brother of my. own, and 
others of my family, who, trufting to the goodnefs of 
their conftitution, did not follow my way of living. The: 
confequence hereof was a great misfortune to them, the 
perturbations of the mind having thereby acquired an ex- 
traordinary influence over their bodies. Such,in a word, 
was their grief and dejeCction at feeing ‘me involved in ex- 
penfive law-fuits, commenced againft. me by great and 
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powerful men, that, fearing I fhould be caft, they were. 
 feized with that melancholy humour with which intempe- 
rate bodies always abound; and thefe. humours had fuch 
an influence over them, and increafed to fuch a degree, as to 
carry them off before their time; whereas I fuilered no- 
thing on the occafion, as I had in me no fuperfluous hu- 
mours of that kind. Nay, in order to keep up my fpirits, 
I brought myfelf to think that God had raifed up thefe 
fuits againft me, in order to maké me more fenfible of my 
firength of body and mind, and that I fhould get the bet- 
ter of them with honour and advantage, as it-in fat came 
to pafs: for, at laft, I obtained a decree exceeding favour- 
able to my fortune and my character, which, though it gave 
me the higheft pleafure, had not the power to do me any 
harm in other refpeéts. Thus it is plain, that neither me-, 
Jancholy, nor any other affetion of the mind, can hurt bo- 
dies governed with temperance and regularity. 

But I muft go a ftep farther, and fay, that even misfor- 
tunes themfelves can'do but very little mifchief, or caufe 
but very little pain, to fuch bodies ;, and that this is true 
I have myfelf experienced at the age of feventy. I hap- 
pened, as is often the cafe, to be in a coach, which, 
going at a pretty {mart rate, was overfet, and, in that condi- 
tion, drawn a confiderable way by the horfes before means 
eould be found to ftop them; whence I received fo many 
fhocks and bruifes, that I was taken out with my head. and 
all the reft of my body terribly battered, and a diflocated 
leg and arm. When I was brought home, the family im- 
- mediately fent for the phyficians, who, on their arrival, fee- 
ing me in fo bad a plight, concluded that within three days 
I fhould die; neverthelefs, they would try what good two 
things would do me; one. was to bleed me, the other to 
purge me; and thereby prevent my humours altering, as 


they 
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they every moment expected, to fuch a degree as to fers 
ment greatly, and bring on a high fever. But I, on the con- 

trary, who knew that the fober life ] had led for many 

years paft had fo well united, harmonized, and difpofed, my 

humours, as not to leave it in their power to ferment to 

fuch a degree, refufed to be either bled or purged. I juft 

caufed my leg and arm to be fet, and fuffered myfelf to be 

rubbed with fome oils, which they faid were proper on the 

occafion. Thus, without ufing any other kind of remedy, 

I recovered, as I thought I fhould, without. feeling the 

leaft alteration in myfelf, or any other bad effets from 

this accident; a thing which appeared miraculous even in 

the eyes of the phyficians. Hence we are to infer, that 

whoever leads a fober and regular life, and commits no ex- 

cefs in his diet, can iuffer but very little from diforders of | 
any other kind, or external accidents. On the contrary, Icon- 

clude, efpecially from the late trial I have had, that exceffes 
in eating and drinking are fatal. Of this I convinced my- 

felf four years ago, when, by the advice of my phyficians, 
the inftigation of my friends, and the importunity of my 

own family, IT confented to fuch an excefs, which, as it will 

appear hereafter, was attended with far worfe confequences 

than could naturally be expe€ted. This excefs confifted in 

increafing the quantity of food I generally made ufe of ; 

which increafe alone brought on me a moft cruel fit of fick- 

nefs, And, as it is a cafe fo much in point to the fubje& 
in hand, and the knowledge of it may be ufeful to fome of 

my readers, I fhall take the trouble to relate it. 

I fay then, that my deareft friends and relations, a€tuat- 
ed by the warm and laudable affeQtion and regard they 
have for me, feeing how little I eat, reprefented to me, in 
conjunétion with my phyficians, that the fuftenance I took 
could not be fufhcient to fupport one fo far advanced in 
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years, when it was become neceffary not only to preferve 
nature, but to increafe its vigour. That, as this could not 
bé done without food, it was abfolutely incumbent upon 
me to eat a little more plentifully. I, on the other hand, 
produced my reafons for not complying with their de- 
fires. Thefe were, that nature is content with little, and 
that with this little I had preferved myfelf fo many years ; 
and that, to me, the habit of it was become a fecond na- 
ture ; and that it was more agreeable to reafon, that, as I 
advanced in years, and loft my ftrength, I fhould rather 
leflen than increafe the quantity of my food; farther, that 
it was but natural to think that the powers of the ftomach 
grew weaker from day to day; on which account I could 
fee no reafon to make fuch an addition. ‘To corroborate 
_ my arguments, I alleged thofe two natural and very true 
proverbs; one, that he who has a mind to eat a great 
deal mutt eat but little; which is faid for no other reafon 
than this, that eating little makes a man live very long ; 
and living very long he muft eat a great deal. The other 
proverb was, that what we leave after making a hearty 
meal does us more good than what we have eat. But nei- 
ther thefe proverbs, nor any other arguments I could think 
of, were able to prevent their teazing me more than ever. 
Wherefore, not to appear obftinate, or affect to know more 
than the phyficians themfelves; but, above all, to pleafe 
my family, who very earneftly defired it, from a perfuafion 
that fuch an addition to my ufual allowance would pre- 
ferve my ftrength, I confented to increafe the quantity 
of food, but with two ounces only. So that, as before, 
what with bread, meat, the yolk of an egg, and foup, I eat 
a’ much as weighed in all twelve ounces, neither more nor 
lefs ; I now increafed it to fourteen ; and, as before J drank 
but fourteen ounces of wine, 1 now increafed it to fixteen. 

This 
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This increafe and irregularity had, in eight days time, fuck 
an effect upon me, that, from being cheerful and britk, I 
began to be peevifh and melancholy, fo that nothing could: 
pleafe me, and was conftantly fo firangely difpofed, that I 
neither knew what to fay to others, nor what to do with my- 
felf. On the twelfth day 1 was attacked with a moft violent 
pain in my fide, which held me twenty-two hours, and was 
fucceeded by a terrible fever, which continued thirty-five 
days and as many nights, without giving me a moment’s 
refpite, though, to fay the truth, it began to abate gradual- 
ly on the fifteenth: but, notwithftanding fuch abatement, 
I could not, during the whole time, fleep half a quarter of 
an hour together, infomuch that every one looked upon me 
asa dead man. But, God be praifed, I recovered, merely 
by my former regular courfe of life, though then in my 
feventy-cighth year, and in the coldeft feafon of a-very cold | 
year, and reduced to a mere'fkeleton ; and Iam pofitive 
that it was the great regularity 1 had obferved for fo many 
years, and that only, which refcued me fram the jaws of 
death. In all that time I never knew what ficknefs was, 
unle{s I may call by that name fome flight indifpofitions of 
a day or two’s continuance; the regular life I had led, as I 
have already taken notice, for fo many years, nor having 
permitted any {uperfluous or bad humours to breed in me; 
or if they did, to acquire fuch ftrength and malignity, as 
they generally acquire in the fuperannuated bodies of thofe 
who live without rule. And as there was not any old 
malignity in my humours, (whichis the thing that kills 
people), but ouly that which my new irregularity had oc- 
cafioned, this fit of ficknefs, though exceeding violent, had 
not ftrength enough to deftroy me. This it was, and no- 
thing elfe, that faved my life; whenee may be gathered, 
how great is the power and efficacy of ‘regularity ; and 
how 
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how great, likewife, is that of irregularity, which in a 
few days could bring on me fo terrible a fit of ficknefs, 
juft as regularity had preferved me in health for fo many 
- years. cater 

And it appears to me a no weak argument, that, fince the 
world, confifting of the four elements, is upheld by order, 
and our life, as to the body, is no other than a harmonious 
combination of the fame four elements, fo it fhould be pre- 
ferved and maintained by the very fame order; and, on the 
other hand, it muft be worn out by ficknefs, or deftroyed by 
death, which are produced by the contrary effects. By order 
the arts are more eafily learned ; by order armies are render- 
ed victorious; by order, in a word, families, cities, and even 
itates, are maintained. Hence I concluded, that orderly | 
living is no other than a moft certain caufe and foundation 
of health and long life; nay, I cannot help faying, that it 
is the only and true medicine; and whoever weighs the 
matter well, muft alfo conclude that this is really the 
cafe. Hence it is, that when a phyfician comes to vifit 
a patient, the firft thing he prefcribes is to live regu 
Jarly. In like manner, when a phyfician takes leave of a 
patient on his being recovered, he advifes him, as he ten- 
ders his health, to lead a regular life. And it is not to be 
doubted, that, were a patient fo recovered to live in that 
‘manner, he could never be fick again, as it removes every 
caufe of illnefs; and fo, for the future, would never want 
either phyfician or phyfic. Nay, by attending duly to what 
I have faid, he would-become his own phyfician, and, in- 
deed, the beft he could have ; fince, in faét, no man can be 
a perfect phyfician to any cne but himfelf. The reafon of 
-which is, that any man may, by repeated trials, acquire a 
perfect knowledge of his own conftitution, and the moft 
hidden qualities of his body, and what wine and food agree 
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with his ftomach. Now, it is fo far from being an eafy 
matter to know thefe things perfe@tly of another, that we 
cannot, without much trouble, difcover them in ourfelvess. 
fince a great deal of time and ings trials are requifite 
for that purpofe. 

Thefe trials are, indeed (if I may fay it), more than ne- 
ceflary, as there is a greater variety in the natures and con- 
ftitutions of different men than in their perfons. Who could 
believe that old wine, wine that had pafled its firft year, 
fhould difagree with my ftomach, and new wine agree with 
it? and that pepper, which is looked upon as a warm fpice, 
fhould not have a warm effe€t upon me, infomuch that I 
find myfelf more warmed and comforted by cinnamon ? 
Where is the phyfician that could have informed me of 
thefe two latent qualities, fince I myfelf, even by a long 
courfe of obfervation, could fcarce difcover them ? From all | 
thefe reafons it follows, that it is impoflible to be a perfect 

hyfician to another. Since, therefore, a man cannot have 
a better phyfician than himfelf, nor any phyfic better than 
‘a regular life, a regular life he ought to embrace. 

I do not, however, mean that, for the knowledge and 
_ cure of fuch diforders as often befal thofe who do not live 
regularly, there is no occafion for a phyfician, and that his 
 affiftance ought to be flighted. For, if we are apt to re- 
ceive fuch great comfort from friends who come to vifit 
us in our illnefs, though they do no more than teftify their 
concern for us, and bid us be of good cheer, how much 
more regard ought we to have for the phyfician, who is a 
friend that comes to fee us in order to relieve us, and pro- 
mifes‘us a cure ? But, for the bare purpofe of keeping our- 
felves in good health, I am of opinion, that we fhould con 
fider as a phyfician this regular life, which, as we have feen,, 
is our natural and proper phyfic, fince it preferves men, 

even 
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even thofe of a bad contftitution, in health; makes them live, 
found and hearty to the age of one hundred and upwards ; 
and prevents their dying of ficknefs, or through a corrup- 
tion of their humours, but merely by a diffolution of their 
radical moifture, when quite exhaufted ; all which effeéts 
-feveral wife men have attributed to potable gold, and the 
elixir, fought for by many, but diicovered by few. How- 
ever, to confefs the truth, men, for the moft part, are very 
fenfual and intemperate, and love to fatisfy their appetites, 
and to commit every excefs; therefore, feeing that they 
cannot avoid being greatly injured by fuch excefs, as often | 
as they are guilty of it, they, by way of apologizing for’ 
their condud, fay, that i it is better to live ten years lefs, and 
enjoy themlelves ; not confidering of what importance are 
ten years more of life, efpecially a healthy life, and at a ma- 
turer age, when men become fenfible of their progrefs in 

knowledge and virtue, which cannot attain to any degree 
of perfetion before this period of life. | 
Not to fpeak, at prefent, of many other advantages, I 
fhall barely mention that, in regard to letters and the 
{ciences, far the greateft number of the beft and moft ce- 
lebrated books extant were written during that period of 
life, and thofe ten years, which fome make it their bufi- 
nefs to undervalue, in order to give a loofe to their appe~ 
tites. Be that as it will, I would not a& like them; I ra- 
ther coveted to live thefé ten years, and, had I not done fo, 
I fhould never have finifhed thofe tra€ts, which I have 
compofed in confequence of my having been found and 
hearty thefe ten years paft, and which I have the pleafure 
to think will be of fervice to others. Thefe fenfualifts add, 
that-a regular life is fuch as no man can lead. To this I 
an{wer, Galen, who was fo great a phyfician, led fuch a 
_ and chofe it as the beft phyfic; the fame did Plata, 
E2 Cicero, 
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Cicero, Ifocrates, and many other great men of former 
times, whom, not to tire the reader, I fhall forbear naming : 
and, in our own days, Pope Paul Farnefe led it, and Cardi- 
nal Bembo ; and it was for that reafon they lived fo long : 
likewife our two doges, Lando and Donato; befides many 
others of meaner condition, and thofe who live not only 
in cities, but alfo in different parts of the country, who all 
found great benefit by conforming to this regularity. ‘There~ 
fore, fince many have led this life, and many actually lead 
it, it is not fuch a life but that every one may conform to it, 
and the more fo, as no great difficulty attends it; nothing, — 
indeed, being requifite but to. begin in good earneft, as the 
above-mentioned Cicero affirms, and all thofe who now 
live in this manner. Plato, you will fay, though he him- 
felf lived very regularly, affirms, notwith{tanding, that in re~ 
publics men cannot do fo, being often obliged to expofe 
themfelves to heat, cold, and feveral other kinds of hhard- 
fhip, and other things, which are all fo-many diforders, and 
incompatible with a regular life. I anfwer, as I have al- 
ready obferved, that thefe are not diforders attended with 
any bad confequence, or which affect either health or life, 
when the man who undergoes them obferves the rules of 
fobriety, and commits no excefs in the two points concern- 
ing diet, which a republican may very well avoid; nay, it 
is requifite he fhould avoid; becaufe by fo doing, he may- 
be fure either to efcape thofe diforders, which otherwife it 
would be no eafy matter for him to efcape while expofed. 
to thefe hardfhips, or, in cafe he fhould not efcape them, 

he may more eafily and fpeedily prevent their bad effects. 
Here it may be obje&ted, and fome actually obje&, that 
he who leads a regular life, having conftantly, when well, 
made ufe of food fit for the fick, and in fmall quantities, 
has no refource left in cafe of illnefs. To this 1 might, in 
, the 
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the firft place, anfwer, that nature, defirous to preferve 
man in good health as long as poffible, informs him, her- 
felf, how he is to aét in time of illnefs; for fhe immedi- 
ately deprives him, when fick, of his appetite, in order 
that he may eat but little; becaufe nature (as I have faid 
already) is fatisfied with little ; wherefore, it is requifite 
that a man, when fick, whether he has been a regular or — 
irregular liver, ‘fhould ufe no meats, but fuch.as are fuited 
to his diforder; and of thefe even in a much fmaller 
quantity than he was wont to do when in health. For 
were he to eat as much as he ufed to do, he would die by 
it; becaufe it would be only adding to the burden with | 
_ which nature was already opprefled, by giving her a great- 
er quantity of food than fhe can in fuch circumftances 
fupport; and this, I imagine, would be a fufficient cau- 
tion to any fick perfon. But, independent of all this, I 
mightanfwer fome others, and ftill better, that whoever 
leads a regular life cannot be fick, or at leaft but fel- 
dom, and for a fhort time; becaufe, by living regularly, 
he extirpates every feed of ficknefs; and thus, by remoy- 
ing the caufe, prevents the effect ; fo that he, who purfues 
a regular courfe of life, need not be apprehenfive of illnefs, 
as he need not be afraid of the effect who has guarded 
againft the caufe. 

Since it therefore appears that a regular life is fo profit- 
able and virtuous, fo lovely and fo holy, it ought to be 
univerfally followed and embraced; and the more fo, as it 
does not clafh with the means or duties of any ftation, 
but is eafy to all; becaufe, to lead it, a man need not 
tie himfelf down to eat fo little as 1 do, or not to eat fruit, 
fifh, and other things of that kind, from which I abftain, 
who eat little, becaufe it is fufficient for my puny and 
weak ftomach ; and fruit, fith, and other things of that 
, FE 3 kind, 
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kind, difagree with me, which is my reafon for not touch: 

ing them. Thofe, however, with whom fuch things agree, 

may, and ought to eat of them ; fince they are not by any 

means forbid the ufe of fuch Giieatuce: But then, both. 
they, and all others, are forbid to eat a greater quantity of | 
any kind of food, even of that which agrees with them, 

than what their ftomachs can eafily digeft ; the fame is to 
be underftood of drink. Hence it is that thofe, with whom 
nothing difagrees, are not bound to obferye any rule but 
that relating to the quantity, and not to the quality, of 
their food ; a rule which they may, without the leaft diffi. 
culty in the world, comply with. — 

Let nobody tell me, that there are numbers, who, though 
they live moft irregularly, live in health and {pirits, to 
thofe remote periods of Tife attained by the moft fober; 
for, this argument being grounded on a cafe full of uncer- 
_ tainty and hazard, and which, befides, fo feldom occurs as 
to look more like a miracle than the work of nature, men 
fhould not fuffer themfelves to be thereby perfuaded to live 
irregularly, nature having been too liberal to thofe who 
did fo without. fuffering by it; a favour which very few 
have any right to expect. Whoever, trufting to his youth, 
or the ftrength of his conftitution, or the goodnefs of his 
ftomach, flights thefe obfervations, muft expect to fuffer 
greatly by fo doing, and live in conftant danger of difeafe 
- and death. I therefore affirm, that an old man, even of a 
bad conftitution, who leads a regular and fober life, is 
furer of a long one, than a young man of the beft confti- 
tution, who leads a diforderly life. It is not to be doubted, 
however, that a man bleffed with a good conftitution may, 
by living temperately, expect to live longer than one whofe 
con{titution is not fo good ; and that God and nature can 


difpote matters fo, that a man {hall bring into the world 
with, 
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with him fo found a conftitution as to live long and 
healthy, without obferving fuch ftri€ rules; and then dte 
in a very advanced age, through a mere diflolution of his. 
elementary parts; as was the cafe in Venice, of the pro- 
curator Thomas Contarini ; and in Padua, of the cavalier 
Antonio Capo di Vacca. But it is not one man in a hun- 
dred thoufand that fo much can be faid of. If others have 
a mind to live long and healthy, and die without ficknefs 
of body or mind, but by mere diffolution, they muft fub- 
mit to live regularly, fince they cannot otherwife expect to 
enjoy the fruits of {uch a life, which are almoft infinite in 
number, and each of them, in particular, of infinite value. 
For, as fuch regularity keeps the humours of the body 
cleanfed and purified, it fuffers no vapours to afcend from, 
the ftomach to the head; hence the brain of him, who 
lives in that manner, enjoys fuch a conftant ferenity that 
_ he is always perfectly mafter of himfelf. He, therefore, 
eafily foars above the low and groveling concerns of this 
life, to the exalted and beautiful contemplation of heavenly 
things, to his exceeding great. comfort and fatisfaction ; 
becaufe he, by this means, comes to confider, know, and 
underftand, that which otherwife he would never have 
confidered, known, or under{tood; that is, how great is 
the power, wifdom, and poodnefs, of the Deity. He then 
-defcends to nature, and acknowledges her for the daughter 
of God, and fees, and even feels with his hands, ‘that, which 
in any other age, or with a perception lefs clear, he could 
never have feen or felt. He then truly difcerns the bru- 
tality of that vice into which they fall. who know not how ° 
to fubdue their paffions, and thofe three importunate lufts, 
which, one would imagine, came altogether into the world 
with us, in order to keep us in perpetual anxiety and dif- 
-turbance. ‘Thefe are, the luft of the flefh,. the luft of ho- 
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nours, and the luft of riches; which are apt to increafe 
with years in fuch old perfons as do not lead a regular life ; 
becaufe, in their paflage through the ftage of manhood, 
they did not, as they ought, renounce fenfuality and their 
paflions, and take up with fobriety and reafon,; virtues 
which men of a regular life did not negle€t when they 
pafied through the above-mentioned ftage. For, knowing 
fach paflions and fuch lufts to be inconfiftent with reafon, 
by which they are entirely governed, they at once broke 
loofe from all temptations to vice; and, inftead of being 
flaves to their inordinate appetites, they applied themfelves 
to virtue and good works ; and, by thefe means, they alter- 
ed their conduct, and became men of good and fober lives. 
When, therefore, in procefs of time, they fee themfelves 
brought by a long feries of years to their diffolution, con- 
{cious that, through the fingular mercy of God, they had 
fo fincerely relinquifhed the paths of vice as never after- 
wards to enter them, and moreover hoping, through the 
merits of our Sayiour Jefus Chrift, to die in his favour, 
they do not fuffer themfelves to be caft down at the 
thoughts of death, knowing that they muft die. This is 
particularly the cafe, when, loaded with honour, and fated 
with life, they fee themfelves arrived at that age which 
not one in many thoufands of thofe who live otherwife 
ever attains. They have ftill the greater reafon not to be 
dejected at the thoughts of death, as it does not attack 
them violently and by furprize, with a bitter and painful 
turn of their humours, with feverifh fenfations, and fharp 
pains, but fteals upon them infenfibly, and with the great- 
eft eafe and gentlenefs: fuch an end proceeding entirely 
from an exhauftion of the radical moifture, which decays © 
by degrees, like the oil of a lamp, fo that they pafs gently, 
Pore 4 sek without 
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without any ficknefs, from hi terreftrial and mortal to a 
celeftial and eternal life. 

_ Oholy and truly happy regularity ! How holy and hap. 
py fhould men, in fact, deem thee, fince the oppofite ha- 
bit is the caufe of fuch guilt and mifery, as evidently ap- 
pears to thofe who confider the oppofite effects of both ! 
fo that men fhould know thee by thy voice alone, and thy’ 
lovely name; for what a glorious name, what a nobie 
thing, is an orderly and fober life! as, on the contrary, the 
bare mention of diforder and intemperance is offenfive to . 
our ears. Nay, there is the fame difference between the 
mentioning thefe two things as between the uttering of 
the words angel and devil. | 

Thus I have afligned my reafons for abandoning intem- 
perance, and betaking myfelf entirely to a fober life; with 
the method I purfued in doing fo, and what was the con- 
fequence of it; and, finally, the advantages and bleffings 
which a fober life confers upon thofe who, embrace it. 
Some fenfual inconfiderate perfons aflirm, that a long life 
is no blefling; and that the ftate of a man, who has paffed 
his feventy-fifth year, ‘cannot really be called life, but 
death; but this is a great miftake, as I fhall fully prove: 
and it is my fincere with, that all men would endeavour to 
attain my age, in order that they too may enjoy that period 
of life which of all others is the moft defirable. 

I will therefore give an account of my recreations, and 
the relith which I find at this ftage of life, in order to con- 
vince the public (which may likewife be done by all thofe 
who know me) that the ftate I have now attained to is by 
‘no means death, but real life; fuch a life as by many is 
deemed happy, fince it abounds with all the felicity that 
can be enjoyed in this world. And this teftimony they 
will give, in the firft place, becaufe they fee, and not with- 

out 
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out the greateft amazement, the good ftate of health and 
fpirits l enjoy; how I mount my horfe without any affift- 
ance, or advantage of fituation; and how I not only ai- 
cend a fingle flight of ftairs, but climb up a hill from bot- 
tom to top, afoot, and with the greateft eafe and uncon- 
cern ; then how gay, pleafant, and good-humoured, I am ; 
- how free from every perturbation of mind, and eyery dif- 
agreeable thought ; in lieu of which, joy and peace have 
fo firmly fixed their refidence in my bofom as never to de- 
part from it. Moreover, they know in what manner I 
pafs my time, fo as not to find life a burden ; feeing I can 
contrive to fpend every hour of it with the greateft delight 
‘and pleafure, having frequent opportunities of converfing 
with many honourable gentlemen, men valuable for their 
good fenfe and manners, their acquaintance with letters, 
and every other good quality. Then, when I cannot enjoy 
their converfation, I betake myfelf to the reading of fome 
good book. When I have read as muchas I like, I write; © 
endeavouring in this, as in every thing elfe, to be of fer- 
vice to others, to the utmoft of my power. And all 
thefe things I do with the greateft eafe to myfelf, at their 
proper feafons, and in my own houfe; which, befides be- 
ing fituated in the moft beautiful quarter of this noble 
and learned city of Padua, is, in itfelf really convenient 
and handfome, fuch, in a word, as it is no longer the | 
fafhion to build ; for, in one part of it, I can fhelter my- 
felf from extreme heat, and, in the other, from extreme 
cold, having contrived. the apartments according to the 
rules of architecture, which teach us what is to be ob- 
ferved in pra€tice. 

Befides this houfe, ] have my feveral gardens fupplied 
with ranning waters, and in which I always find fome- 
thing to do that amufes me. J have another way of di- 
verting 
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verting mytelf, which is, going every April and May, 
and likewife every September and October, for fome 
days, to enjoy an eminence belonging to me in the Euga- 
nean mountains, and in the moft beautiful part of them, 
adorned with fountains and gardens ; and, above all; a 
convenient and handfome lodge, in which place I like- 
wife now and then make one in fome hunting party 
fuitable to my tafte and age. Then I enjoy for as many 
days my villa in the plain, which is laid out in regular 
itreets, all terminating in a large fquare, in the middle 
of which ftands the church, fuited to the condition of the 
place. This villa is divided by a wide and rapid branch > 
of the river Brenta, on both fides of which there is a con- 
fiderable extent of country, confifting entirely of fertile 
and well cultivated fields. Befides, this diftri& is now, 
God: be praifed, exceedingly well inhabited, which it was 
not at firft, but rather the.reverfe; for 1t was marihy, | 
and the air fo unwholefome as to make it a refidence fit- 
ter for fnakes than men. But, on my draining off the 
waters, the air mended, and people reforted to it fo fatt, 
and increafed to fuch a degree, that it foon acquired the 
perfeCtion in which it now appears: hence I may fay 
with truth, that I have offered in this place an altar and 
a temple to God, with fouls to adore him: thefe are 
things which afford me infinite pleafure, comfort, and fa- 
tisfa€tion, as ofteh as I go to fee and enjoy them. 

At the fame feafons, every year, I revifit fome of the 
neighbouring cities,, and enjoy fuch of my friends as live 
there, taking the greateft pleafure in their company and 
converfation ; and by their means I alfo enjoy the con- 
verfation of other men of parts, who live in the fame 
places ; fuch as archite¢ts, painters, fculptors, muficians, 
and 
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and hufbandmen, with whom this age moft certainly 
abounds. I vifit their new works; I revifit their form- 
er-ones ; and I always learn fomething which gives me 
fatisfaction. I fee the palaces, gardens, antiquities ; and 
with thefe the fquares and other public places, the 
churches, the fortifications, leaving nothing unobferved, 
from whence I may reap either entertainment or inftruc- 
tion. But what delights me moft is, in my journies ~ 
backwards and forwards, to contemplate the fituation and 
other beauties of the places I pafs through ; fome in the 
plain, others on hills, adjoining to rivers or fountains ; 
with a great many fine houfes and gardens. Nor are my 
recreations rendered lefs agreeable and entertaining by 
my not feeing well, or not hearing readily every thing 
that is faid to me, or by any other of my faculties not 
being perfect ; for they are all, thank God, in the higheft 
perfection ; particularly my palate, which now relifhes 
better the fimple fare I eat, wherever I happen to be, 
than it formerly did the moft delicate difhes, when I led 
an irregular life. Nor does the change of beds give me — 
any uneafinefs, fo that I fleep everywhere foundly and 
quietly, without experiencing the leaft diflurbance ; and 
all my dreams are pleafant and delightful. 
It is likewife with the greateit pleafure and fatisfaction 
I behold the fuccefs of an undertaking fo important to this 
ftate,—I mean that of draining and improving fo many 
uncultivated pieces of ground, an undertaking begun 
within my memory, and which I never thought I fhould 
live to fee completed, knowing how flow republics are 
apt to proceed in enterprifes of great importance. Ne- 
verthelefs, I have lived to fee it, and was even in per- 
fon in thefe marfhy places along with thofe appointed 
to 
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to fuperintend the draining of them, for two months to- 
gether, during the greateft heats of fummer, without ever 
finding myfelf the worle for the fatigues or inconveniences 
I fuffered ; of fo much efficacy is that orderly life which 
I everywhere conftantly lead. 

What is more, | am in the greateft hopes, or aifies 
fure, to fee the beginning and completion of another un- 
dertaking of no lefs importance, which is that of preferv- _ 
ing our eftuary or port, that laft and wonderful bulwark 
_ of my dear country, the prefervation of which (it is not 
to flatter my vanity I fay it, but merely to do juttice 
to truth) has been more than once recommended by 
me to this republic, by word of mouth, and in write 
ings which coft me many nights fludy. And to this deat | 
country of mine, as I am bound by the laws of nature to 
do every thing from which it may reap any benefit, fo 
I moft ardently with perpetual duration, and a long fuc- 
ceflion of every kind of profperity. Such are my genuine 
and no trifling fatisfactions ; fuch are the recreations and 
-_diverfions of my old-age, which is fo much the more to be 
valued than the old age, or even youth, of other men, be- 
eaufe being freed, by God’s grace, from the perturbations 
of the mind, and the infirmities of the body, it no longer 
experiences any of thofe contrary emotions which tor- 
- ment a number of young men, and many old ones deftis 
tute of ftrength and health, and every other blefling. 

And if it be lawful to compare little matters, and fuch as 
are efteemed trifling, to affairs of importance, I will further 
venture to fay, that fuch are the effects of this fober life, 
that, at my prefent age of eighty-three, 1 have been able 
to write a very entertaining comedy, abounding with in- 
nocent mirth and pleafant jefts. This fpecies of compo- 


fition is generally the child and.offspring of youth, as tra. 
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gedy is that of old age ; the former being, by its facetiowt’s 
and fprightly turn, fuited to the bloom of life, and the 
latter, by its gravity, adapted to riper years. Now, if 
that good old man*, a Grecian by birth, and a poet, was 
fo much extoHed for having written a tragedy at the age 
ef feventy-three, and, on that account alone, reputed of 
found memory and underftanding, though tragedy be a 
grave and melancholy poem, why fhould 1 be deemed 
lefs happy, and to have a fmaller fhare of memory and 
underftanding, who have, at an age, ten years more ad« 
vanced than his, written a comedy, which, as every one 
' knows, isa merry and pleafant kind of compofition? 
And, indeed, if 1 may be allowed to be an impartial 
judge in my own caufe, [ cannot help thinking that I am 
now of founder memory and underftanding, and_heartier, 
than he was when ten years younger. 

And, that no comfort might be wanting to the falnets of 
my years, whereby my great age may be rendered lefs irk- 
fome, or rather the number of my enjoyments increafed, f 
have the additional comfort of feeing a kind of immortality 
in a fucceflion of defcendants. For, as often as J return home, 
I find there, before me, not one or two, but eleven, grand- 
children, the oldeft of them eighteen, and the youngeft 
two; all the offspring of one father and one mo- 
ther; all blefled with the beft health; and, by what 
as yet appears, fond of learning, and of good parts and 
morals. Some of the youngett I always play with, and, 
indeed, children from three to five are only fit for play. 
‘Thofe above that age 1 make companions of ; and, as na- 
ture has beftowed very fine voites upon them, I amufe my- 
felf, belides, with feeing and ele: them fing, and play on 
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various inflruments. Nay, I fing myfelf, as I have 2 
better voice now, and a clearer and louder pipe, than at 
any other petiod of life. Such are the recreations of my 
old age. 

- Whence it appears, that the life I lead is ast ieas and 
not gloomy, as fome perfons pretend, who know no bet- 
ter; to whom, in order that it may appear what value I 
fet on every other kind of life, I.muft declare, that I 
would not exchange my manner of living or my grey 
hairs with any of thofe young men, even of the beft con- 
fitution, who give way to their appetites ; knowing, as 
Ido, that fuch are daily, nay, hourly, fubje@t, as I have 
already obferved, to a thoufand kinds of ailments and 
deaths. This is, in fa&t, fo obvious, as to require no 
proof. Nay, I remember perfe&tly well how I ufed to 
behave at that time of life. I know how inconfiderately 
that age is apt to act, and how foolhardy young men, 
hurried on by the heat of their blood, are wont to be; 
how apt they are to prefume too much on their own 
ftrength in all their aGtions; and how fanguine they are 
in their expeétations ; as well on account of the little ex- 
_ perience they have had for the time paft, as by reafon of 
the power they enjoy in their own imaginations over the 
time to come. Hence they expofe themfelves rafhly to 
every kind of danger; and, banifhing reafon, and bowing 
their necks to the yoke of concupifcence, endeavour to 
gratify all their appetites, not minding, fools as they are, 
that they thereby haften, as I have feveral times obferv- 
ed, the approach of what they would moft willingly 
avoid,—I mean ficknefs and death. Of thefe two evils 
one 1s troublefome and painful, the other, above all things, 
dreadful and infupportable ; infupportable to every man 
who has given himfelf up to his fenfual appetites, and 
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to young men in particular, to whom it appears a hard 
hip to die an early death ; dreadful to thofe who reflect 
on the errors to which this mortal life is fubject, and on 
the vengeance which the juftice of God is wont to take 
on finners, by condemning them to everlafting punifh- 
ment. Qn the other hand, J, in my old age, (praife to 
the Almighty) am exempt from both thefe apprehen= 
fions ; from the one, becaufe I am fure and certain that I 
cannot fall fick, having removed all the caufes of illnefs 
by my divine medicine; from the other, that of death, 
becaufe from fo many years experience I have learned 
to obey reafon ; whence I not only think it a great piece 
of folly to fear that which cannot be avoided, but like- 
wife firmly expect fome confolation from the grace of 
Jefus Chrift when I {hall arrive at that period. 

Befides, though I am fenfible that I muft, like others, 
reach that term, it is yet at fo great a diftance that I 
cannot difcern it, becaufe I know I fhall not die except 
by mere diffolution, having already, by my regular courfe 
of life, hut up all the other avenues of death, and theres. 
by prevented the humours of my body from making any 
other war upon me than that which I muft expect from 
the elements employed in the compofition of this mortal 
frame. Iam not fo fimple as not to know, that, as I was 
born, fo I muft die. But that is a defirable death which 
nature brings on us by way of diffolution. For nature, 
having herfelf formed the union between our body and 
foul, knows beft in what manner it may be mott eafily 
diffolved, and grants us a longer day to doit than we 
could expect from ficknefs, which is violent. This is the 
death, which, without {peaking like a poet, I may calh 
not death, but life. Nor can it be otherwife. Such a 
death does not overtake one till after a very long courfe 
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of years, and in confequence of an extreme weaknefs it 
being only by flow degrees that men grow too feeble to ~ 
walk, and unable to reafon, becoming blind, and deaf, de- 
crepid, and full of every other kind of infirmity. Now 
I, by God’s blefiing, may be quite fure that I am at 2 
very great diftance from fuch a period. Nay, I have 
reafon to think, that my foul, having fo agreeable a dwell- 
ing in my body, as not to meet with any thing in it but 
peace, love, and harmony, not only between its humours, 
but between my reafon and the fenfes, is exceedingly 
content and well pleafed with her prefent fituation: and 
of courfe, that a great length of time and many years muft 
be requifite to diflodge her. Whence it muft be conclud- 
ed for certain, that I have ftill a feries of years te live in 
health and {pirits, and enjoy this beautiful world, which is 
indeed beautiful to thofe who know how to make it fo, 
as I have done, and likewife expett to be able to do, with 
- God’s affiftance, in the next; and all by the means of 
virtue, and that divine regularity of life, which I have 
_ adopted, “concluding an alliance with my reafon, and 
declaring war againtt my fenfual appetites ; a thing which 
every man may do who defires to live as he ought. 
Now, if this fober life be fo happy; ‘if its name be fo 
defirable and delightful ; if the poffeffion of the bleflings 
which attend it be fo flable and permanent, all I have ftill 
left to do is to befeech (fince I cannot compafs my defires 
_ by the powers of oratory) every man of a liberal difpofi- 
tion, and found underftanding, to embtace with open 
arms this moft valuable treafure of a long and healthy 
life; a treafure, which, as it exceeds all the other riches 
and bleflings of this world, fo it deferves above all things 
to be cherifhed, fought after, and carefully preferved. 
This is that divine fobriety, agreeable to the deity, the 
Vou. SII. E ss friend 
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friend of nature, the daughter of reafon, the filter of ail 
the virtues, the companion of temperate living, modeft, 
courteous, content with little, regular, and perfe& mif- 
trefs of all her operations. From her, as from their pro-~ 
per root, {pring life, health, cheerfulnefs, induftry, learn- 
ing, and all thofe actions and employments worthy of 
noble and generous minds. The laws of God and man 
are allin her favour. Repletion, excefs, intemperance, fu- 
perfluous humours, difeafes, fevers, pains, and the dan- 
gers of death, vanifh in her prefence, like clouds before 
the fun. Her comelinefs ravifhes every well-difpofed 
mind. Her influence is fo fure, as to promife to alla 
very long and agreeable exiftence : the facility of acquir- 
ing her is fuch as ought to induce every one to look for 
her, and fhare in her victories. And, laftly, fhe pro- 
mifes to be a mild and agreeable guardian of life; as well 
of the rich as of the poor; of the male, as of the female 
fex; the oldas of the young : being that which teacheth the 
rich modefty; the poor frugality; men continence; women 
chaftity ; the old how to ward off the attacks of death ; and. 
beftows on youth firmer and fecurer hopes of life. Sobriety 
renders the fenfes clear, the body light, the underftanding 
lively, the foul brifk, the memory tenacious, our mo- 
tions free, and all our actions regular and eafy. By 
means of fobriety, the foul, delivered, as it were, of her. 
earthly burthen, experiences a great deal of her natural 
liberty : the {pirits circulate gently through the arteries ; 
the blood runs freely through the veins ; the heat of the 
body kept mild and. temperate, has mild and temper- 
ate effects: and, laftly, our faculties being under a per- 
fet regulation, preferve a pleafing and agreeable hare 

mony. : 
O moft innocent and holy Sobriety, the fole refrefhment . 
of 
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of nature, the nurfing mother of human life, the true 
phyfic of foul as well as of body! How ought men to — 


‘praife thee, and thank thee for thy princely gifts ! Since 


thou beftoweft on them the means of preferving this 
blefling, I mean life and health, than which it has not 
pleafed God we fhould enjoy a greater on this fide of 
the grave, life and exiftence being a thing fo naturally co- 
veted, and willingly preferved, by every living creature. 


But, as I do not intend to write a panegyric on this rare 
and excellent virtue, I fhall put an end to this difcourfe, 


left I fhould be guilty of excefs in dwelling fo long on fo 
pleating a fubje&: yet as numberlefs things may {till 
be faid of it, I leave off with an intention of fetting forth 
the reft of its praifes at a more convenient opportunity. 


A COMPENDIUM OF A SOBER LIFE. 


My Treatife on a fober life has begun to anfwer my de. 


fire, in being of fervice to many perfons born with a weak 
conftitution, who, every time they committed the leaft 2x 
cefs, found themfelves greatly indifpofed, a thing which, it 
mutt be allowed, does not happen to robuft people. Several 
of thefe perfons of weak conttitutions, on feeing the fore- 
going treatife, have betaken themfelves toa regular courfe 
of life, convinced by experience of its utility. In like 
manner, I fhould be glad to be of férvice to thofe who are 
born with a good conftitution, and, prefuming upon it, 
lead a diforderly life; whence it comes to pafs, that, on 


| their attaining the age of fixty, or thereabouts, they are 
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attacked with various pains and difeafes ; fome with the 
gout, fome with pains in the fide, and others with pains in 
the ftomach, and the like, to which they would not be fub- 
ject were they to embrace a fober life ; and as moft of them 
die before they attain their eightieth year, they would live 
toa hundred, the time allowed to man by God and nature. 
And it is but reafonable to believe, that the intention of 
;his our mother is, that we fhould all attain that term, in 
order that we might all tafte the fweets of every ftate of 
life. But, as our birth is fubje& to the revolutions of 
the heavens, thefe have great influence over it, efpecially 
in rendering our conftitutions robuft or infirm; a thing 
‘ which nature cannot ward againft ; for if fhe could, we 
fhould all bring a good conftitution with us into the world. 
But then fhe hopes, that man, being endowed with reafon 
and underftanding, may of himfelf compenfate, by dint of 
art, the want of that which the heavens have denied him; 
and, by means of a fober life, contrive to mend his infirm 
conftitution, live to 2a great age, and always enjoy good 
health. | iS 

For man, it is not to be doubted, may, by art, exempt 
himfelf in part from the influence of the heavens ; it be- 
ing the commen opinion, that the heavens give an inclin- 
ation, but do not impel us; for which reafon the learn- 
ed fay, that a wife man rules the ftars. I was born with 
a very choleric difpofition, infomuch that there was no 
living with me ; but I took notice of it, and confidered, 
that a perfon fwayed by his paffion muf, at certain times, 
be no better than a madman; 1 mean at thofe times 
when he fuffers his paflions to predominate, becaufe he 
then renounces his reafon and underftanding. I, there- 
fore, refolved to make my choleric difpofition give way 
to reafon; fo that now, though born choleric, I never 


fuffer 
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fuffer anger entirely to overcome me. The man who is na- 
turally of a bad conftitution may, in like manner, by dint 
of reafon, and a fober life, live to a great age, and in 
good health, as I have dene, who had naturally the worft, 
fo that it was impoffible I fhould live above forty years, 
whereas I now find myfelf found and hearty at the age | 
of eighty-fix ; and were it not for the long and violent 
fits of illnefs which I experienced in my youth, to fuch a 
degree that the phyficians gave me over, and which rob« 
bed me of my radical moitture, a lofs abfolutely Ire< 
parable, I might expe& to attain the above-mentioned 
term of one hundred. But 1 know for good reafons that 
it is impoflible ; and, therefore, do not think of it. It is 
enough for me that | have lived forty-fix years beyond 
the term I had a right to expe&; and that, during this 
fo long a refpite, all my fenfes have continued perfe&, and 
even my teeth, my voice, my memory, and my ftrength ; 
but what is ftill more, my brain is more itfelf now than 
ever it was; nor do any of thefe powers abate as I ad- 
vance in years; and this becaufe, as I grow older, I leffen 
the quantity of my folid food. — 
This retrenchment is neceflary, nor can it be avoided, 
fince it is impoflible for a man to live for ever; and as 
he draws near his end, he 1s reduced fo low:as to be 
no longer able to take any nourishment, unlefs it be to 
-fwallow, and that too with difficulty, the yolk of an ege 
in the four-and-twenty hours, and thus end by mere dif- 
folution, without any pain or ficknefs, as I expe& will 
be my cafe. This is a blefling of great importance; yet 
may be expeéted by all thofe who hall lead a {ober life, 
_ of whatever degree or condition, whether high, or middi. 
ing, or low; for we are all of the fame fpecies, and 
compofed of the fame four elements: and, fince a long 
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and healthy life ought to be greatly coveted by every 
man, as I fhall prefently thew, I conclude, that every man 
is bound in duty to exert himfelf to obtain longevity, and 
that he cannot promife himfelf fuch a blefling without 
temperance and fobriety. . 

Some allege that many, without leading fuch alife, 
have lived to an hundred, and that in conftant health, 
though they ate a great. deal, and ufed indifcriminately 
every kind of viands and wine; and therefore flatter 
themfelves that they fhall be equally fortunate. But in this 
they are guilty of two miftakes ; the firft is, that it is not 
one in a hundred thoufand that ever attains that happi- 
nefs ; the other miftake is, that fuch, in the end, moft af- 
furedly contra&t fome illnefs, which carries them off: 
nor can they ever be fure of ending their days otherwife: 
fo that the fafeft way to obtain a long and healthy life is, 
at leaft after forty, to embrace fobriety. This is no fuch 
difficult affair, fince hiftory informs us of fo many, who, 
in former times, lived with the greateft temperance ; and. 
I know that the prefent age furnifhes us with many fuch 
_ inftances, reckoning myfelf one of the number: we are 
all human beings, and endowed with teakepy Repay, 
we are mafters of all our ations. — 

This fobriety is reduced to two thin gS, quality and. 
quantity. The firft, namely quality, confifts in nothing 
but not eating food, or drinking wines, prejudicial to the 
ftomach. The fecond, which is quantity, confifts in not 
eating or drinking more than the ftomach can eafily di- 
geft ; which quantity and quality every man fhould be a — 
perfe& judge of by the time he is forty or fifty, or fixty ; 
and whoever obferves thefe two rules, may be faid to 
live a regular and fober life. This is of fo much virtue 
and efficacy, that the humours of fuch a man’s body be- 

come 
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come mott homogeneous, harmonious, and perfect ; and, 
when thus improved, are no longer liable to. be corrupted 
or difturbed by any other diforders whatfoever, fuch as 
fuffering exceffive heat or cold, too much fatigue, want of 
natural reft, and the like, unlefs in the lait degree of ex- 
tcefs. Wherefore, fince the humours of perfons who ob- 
| ferve thefe two rules relative to eating and drinking can» 
not poflibly be corrupted, and engender acute difeafes, 
the fources of an untimely death, every man is bound to 
comply with them ; for whoever acts otherwife, living a 
diforderly inftead of a regular life, is conftantly expofed 
to difeafe and mortality, as well in confequence of fuch dif. 
orders, as of others without number, each of which is 
~ gapable of producing the fame deftruCtive effed. 

It is, indeed, true, that even thofe who obferve the 
two rules relating to diet, the obfervance of which con- 
ftitutes a fober life, may, by committing any one of the 
other irregularities, find himfelf the worfe for it a day or 
two, but not fo as to breed a fever. He may likewife be 
affected by the, revolution of the heavens ; but neither the 
> heavens nor thofe irregularities are capable of corrupting 
the humours of a temperate perfon; and it is but rea- 
fonable and natural it fhould be fo, as the two irreguleri- 
ties of diet-are interior, and the others exterior. 

. But as there are fome perfons ftricken in years, who 
are, notwithftanding, very gluttonous, and allege, that nei- 
ther the quantity nor quality of their diet makes any im- 
preflion upon them, and therefore eat a great deal, and 
of every thing without diflin@ion, and indulge them- 
felves equally in point of drinking, becaufe they do not 
know in what part of their bodies their ftomachs are fitu- 
ate; fuch, no doubt, are beyond all meafure fenfual, and 
ahs to gluttony: to thefe I anfwer, that what they fay 
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is impoflible in the nature of things, becaufe it is impoi- 
fible that every man who comes into the world fhould 
not bring with him a hot, a cold, or a temperate, confti- 
tution ; and that hot foods fhould agree with hot contfti- 
tutions, cold with cold ones, and things that are not of a 
temperate nature with temperate ones, is likewife impof- 
fible in nature. After all, thefe epicures muft allow, 
that they are now and then out of order, and that they 
cure themfelves by taking evacuating medicines. and ob- 
ferving a ftrict diet; whence it appears, that their being 
out of order is owing to their eating too much, and of ~ 
things difagreeing with their ftomach. 

There are other old gluttons, who fay, that it is necef- 
fary they fhould eat and drink a great deal to keep up - 
their natural heat, which is conftantly diminilhing as. 
they advance in years ; and that it is therefore neceflary - 
to eat heartily, and of fuch things as pleafe their pa- 
late, be they hot, cold, or temperate; and that, were 
they to lead a fober life it would be'a fhort one. Tc thefe 
I anfwer, that our kind mother Nature, in order that old 
men may live ftill to a greater age, has contrived matters 
fo, that they fhould be able to fubfift on little, as I do; 
for large quantities of food cannot be digefted by old and 
feeble ftomachs. Nor fhould fuch perfons be afraid of 
fhortening their days by eating too little, fince, when they 
happen to be indifpofed, they recover by leflening the 
quantity of their food; for it is a trifle they eat, when con- 
fined to a regimen, by obferving which they get rid of 
their diforder. Now, if by reducing themfelves to a 
very {mall quantity of food, they recover from the jaws 
of death, how can they doubt but that, with an increafe 
of dict, ftill confiftent, however, with fobriety, they will 
be able to fupport nature when in perfec health ? 

| Others 
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Others fay, that it is better for a man to fuffer every 
year three or four returns of his ufual diforders, fuch as 
the gout, pains in the fide, and the like, than be tormented 
the whole year by not indulging his appetite, and eating | 
every thing his palate likes beft; fince, by a good regie 
men alone, he isfure to get the better of fuch attacks. 
To this I anfwer, that our natural heat growing leis and 
lefs, as we advance in years, no regimen can retain vir= 
tue {nfficient to conquer the malignity with which difor- 
ders of repletion are ever attended; fo that he mutt die 
at laft of thefe periodical diforders, becaufe they dene 
life, as health prolongs it. 

Others pretend, that it is much better to live ten years 
lefs, than not indulge one’s appetite. To this I an- 
fwer, that longevity ought to be highly valued by men 
of parts ; as to others, it is no great matter, if it is 
not duly prized by them, fince they are a difgrace to 
mankind, fo that their death is rather of fervice to the 
public. But it isa great misfortune that men of bright 
parts fhould be cut off in that manner, fince he, who is 
already a cardinal, might, perhaps, by living to eighty, 
attain the papal crown ; and in the ftate, many, by living 
fome years extraordinary, may acquire the ducal digni- 
ty ; and fo in regard to letters, by which a man may rife 
fo as to be confidered as a god upon earth ; <p the like 
in every other profeflion. 

There are others, who, though their flomachs become 
weaker and weaker with refpec& to digeftion, as they ad. 
vance in years, cannot, however, be brought to retrench the 
quantity of their food, nay, they rather increafe it. And, 
becaufe they find themfelves unable to digeft the great 
quantity of food with which they muft load their fiomachs, 
by eating twice in the four-and-twenty hours, they make 
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a refolution to eat but once, that the long interval between 
one meal and the other may enable them to eat at one fit- 
ting as much as they ufed to do in two: thus they eat till 
their flomachs, overburthened with much food, pall, and 
ficken, and change the fuperfluous food into bad humours, 
-which killa man before his time. T never knew any perfon 
who led that kind of life live to be very old. All thefe 
~ old men I have been {peaking of would live long, if, as 
they advanced in years, they leflened the quantity of their 
food, and eat oftener, but little at atime; for old fto- 
machs cannot digeft large quantities of food; old men 
ehanging, in that refpeét, to children, who eat feveral 
times in the four-and-twenty hours. | 

Others fay, that temperance may, indeed, keep a man 
jn health, but that it cannot prolong his life. To this I 
anfwer, that experience proves the contrary; and that I 
myfelf ama living inftance of it. It cannot,be faid, that 
fobriety is apt to fhorten one’s days, as ficknefs does; 
‘and that the latter abbreviates life is moft certain. 
Moreover, a conftant fucceflion of good health is preferable 
to frequent ficknefs, as the radical moifture is thereby 
preferved. Hence it may be fairly concluded, that holy 
fobriety is the true parent of health and longevity- 

O thrice holy Sobriety, fo ufeful to man, by the fer- 
vices thou rendereft him! thou prolongeft his days, by. 
which means he greatly improves his underftanding, and 
by fuch improvement he avoids the bitter fruits of fen. 
duality, which are an enemy to reafon, man’s pecular pri- 
vilege: thofe bitter fruits are the paffions and perturba- 
tions of the mind. Thou, moreover, freeft him from the 
dreadful thoughts of death. How greatly is thy faithful — 
difciple indebted to thee, fince, by thy affiftance, he en- 
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joys this beautiful expanfe of the vifible world, which is 
really beautiful to fuch as know how to view it with a 
philofophic eye, as thou haft enabled me to do! nor could 
I, at any other time of life, even when I was young, but 
altogether debauched by an irregular life, perceive its 
beauties, though I {pared no pains or expence to enjoy 
every feafon of life. But I found that all the pleafures 
ef that age had their alloy; fo that I never knew, till I 
grew old, that the world was beautiful. O truly happy 
kife! which, over and above all thefe favours conferred on 
thine old man, haft fo improved and perfeéted his fto- 
mach, that he has now a better relifh for his dry bread 
than he had formerly, and in his youth, for the moft ex. 
quifite daintics: and all this he has compafled by a&- 
ing rationally, knowing, that bread is, above all things, 
‘man’s proper food, when feafoned by a good appetite; and, 
whilft a man leads a fober life, he may be fure of never 
wanting that’ natural fauce; becaufe, by always eating 
— little, the ftomach not being much burthened, need not 
wait long to have an appetite. Jt is for this reafon that 
_ dry bread relifhes fo well with me; and I know it from 


experience, and can with truth affirm, I find fuch fweet. 


nefs in it, that I fhould be afraid of finning againft tem- 
perance, were it not for my being convinced of the abfo- 
lute neceflity of eating of it, and that we cannot make ufe 
of a more natural food. And thou, kind parent Nature, 
who aéteft fo lovingly by thy aged offspring, in order to 
prolong his days, haft contrived matters fo in his favour, 
that he can live upon very little; and, in order to add to 
the favour, and do him ftill greater fervice, haft made him . 
{enfible, that, as in his youth he ufed to eat twice a-day, 
when he arrived at old age he ought to divide that food, 
of which he was accuftomed before to make but two. 
SS ie / meals, 
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meals, into four; becaufe, thus divided, it will be more 
eafily digefted; and, as in his youth he made but two 
meals in the day, he fhould, in his old age, make four, 
provided, however, he leffens the quantity as his years 
increafe. And this is what I do, agreeably to my own 
experience; and, therefore, my {pirits, not opprefled by 
much food, but barely kept up, are always brifk, efpeci- 
ally after eating, fo that Iam accuftomed then to fing a 
fong, and afterwards to write. : 

Nor do I ever find myfelf the worfe for writing imme- 
diately after meals; nor is my underftanding ever clearer; 
nor am I apt to be drowfy ; the food I take being in too 
{mall a quantity to fend up any fumes to the brain. O 
how advantageous it ts to an old man to eat but little ! 
Accordingly I, who know it, eat but juft enough to keep 
body and foul together ; and the things I eat areas follow. | 
Firft, bread, panado, fome broth with an egg in it, or fuch 
other good kinds of foup or fpoon-meat. Of flefh meat I 
eat veal, kid, and mutton. I eat poultry of every kind. I 
eat partridges, and other birds, fuch as thrufhes. I like- 
wife eat fifh; for inftance, the goldney and the like, 
amongft fea-fifh; and the pike, and fuch like amongtt 
frefh-water fifth. All thefe things are fit for an old man, 
and, therefore, he ought to be content with them ; and, 
confidering their number and variety, not hanker after 
others. Such old men as are too poor to allow them- 

‘felves provifions of this kind, may do very well with 
bread, panado, and eggs; things which no poor man can 
want, unlefs it be common beggars, and, as we call them, 
vagabonds, about whom we are not bound to make our-— 
felves uneafy, fince they have brought themfelves to that 

_ pafs by their indolence, and had better be dead than alive; 

for they are a difgrace to human nature. But, though a 
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poor man fhould eat nothing but bread, panado, and eggs, 
"there is no neceflity for his eating more than his ftomach 
can digeft. And, whoever does not trefpafs in point of 
either quantity or quality, cannot die but by mere diffo~ 
lution. O what adifference there is between a regular 
and an irregular life ! One gives longevity and health, the 
other produces difeafes and. untimely: deaths. 

O unhappy, wretched Life, my fworn enemy, who art 
good for nothing but to murder thofe who follow thee ! 
How many of my deareft relations and friends haft thou 
robbed me of, in confequence of their not giving credit 
to me ! relations and friends whom I fhould now enjoy. 
But thou haft not been able to deftroy me, according to 
thy wicked intent and purpofe. I am {till alive in fpite 
of thee, and have attained to fuch an age, as to fee around 
me eleven grandchildren, all of fine underftanding, and 
amiable difpofition ; all given to learning and virtue ; all 
beautiful in their perfons, and lovely in their manners ; 
whom, had 1 obeyed thy dictates, I fhould never have 
beheld. Nor fhould I enjoy thofe beautiful and conveni- 
ent apartments which I have built from the ground with 
fuch a variety of gardens, as required no {mall time to 
attain their prefent degree of perfe@tion, No! thy na- 
ture is to deftroy thofe who follow thee before they can 
fee their houfes or gardens fo much as finifhed ; whereas 
I, to. thy no {mall confufion, have already enjoyed mine. 
_ for a great number of years. But, fince thou art fo pef- 
tilential a vice as to poifon and deftroy the whole world, — 
and I am determined to ule my utmoft endeavours. to ex~ 
tirpate thee, at leaft in part, I have refolved to counteract 
thee fo, that my eleven grandchildren fhall take pattern af- 
ter me, and thereby expofe thee for what thou really art, 
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a moft wicked, defperate, and mortal, enemy of the child- 
ren of mea. 

I really cannot help admiring, that men of fine parts, 
and fuch there are, who have attained a fuperior rank in 
letters, or any other profeflion, fhould not betake them- 
felves toa regular life, when they are arrived at the age 
of fifty or fixty, or as foon as they find themfelves at-_ 
tacked by any of the foregoing diforders, of which they 
might eafily recover ; whereas, by being permitted to get 
a-head, they become incurable. As to young men, I am 
no way furprifed at them, fince the paflions being ftrong 
at that age, they are of courfe the more eafily overpow- 
ered by their baleful influence. But after fifty, our lives 
fhould, in every thing, be governed by reafon, which 
teaches us, that the confequences of gratifying our palate 
and our appetite are difeafe and death. Were this plea- 
fure of the palate lafting, it would be fome excufe; but. 
it is {o momentary, that there is {earce any diftinguifhing 
between the beginning and the end of it; whereas the 
difeafes it produces are very durable. But it muft be a 
great contentment to a man of fober life to be able to re- 
fle&t that, in the manner he lives, he is fure that what 
he eats will keep him in good health, and be cette 
of no difeafe or infirmity. 

Now, I was willing to make this fhort addition to my 
treatife, founded on new reafons ; few perfons caring to 
perufe longwinded difcourfes; whereas fhort traéts have 
a chance of being read by many; and I with that many 
may fee this addition, to the end that its utility may be 
more extenfive. 


Aa 
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AN EARNEST EXHORTATION, 


Wherein the author ufes the ftrongeft arguments to per= 
fuade all men to embrace a regular and fober life, in 
order to attain old age, in which they may enjoy all 
the favours and bleffings that God, in his goodnefs, 
vouchfafes to beftow upon mortals. 


2 


Nor to be wanting to my duty, that duty incumbent 
upon every man, and not to loofe, at the fame time, the 
fatisfaction I feel in being ufeful to others, I have refolv- 
ed to take up my pen, and inform thofe who, for want of 
converfing with me, are ftrangers to what thofe know 
and fee with whom I have the pleafure of being acquaint. 
ed. But, as certain things may appear to fome perfons 
‘{carce credible, nay, impoffible, though adtually fa@, I 
fhall not fail to relate them for the benefit of the public. 
Wherefore, I fay, being (God be praifed!) arrived at my 
ninety-fifth year, and {till finding myfelf found and hearty, 
content and cheerful, I never ceafe thanking the divine 
majefty for fo great a blefling, confidering the ufual fate 
of other old men. Thefe fcarce attain the age of feventy 
without lofing their health and {pirits, growing melan- 
choly and peevifh, and continually haunted by the 
thoughts of death; apprehending their laft hour from 
one day to another, fo that it is impoffible to drive fuch 
thoughts out of their mind; whereas fuch things give me 
not the leaft uneafinefs ; for, indeed, I cannot at all make 
them the object of my attention, as [ fhall hereafter more 
plainly relate. I thal, befides, demonftrate the certainty 
I have of living toa hundred. But, to render this dif- 
fertation more methodical, I fhall begin by confidering 


man 
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man at his birth; and from thence accompany him 
through every ftage of life to his grave. 

I therefore fay, that fome come into the world with 
the {lamina of life fo weak, that they live but a few days, 
or months, or years; and it cannot be clearly known to 
what fuch fhortnefs of life is owing; whether to fome 
defe& in the father or the mother in begetting them, or 
to the revolutions of the heavens, or to the defect of na- 
ture, fubjeét as fhe is to the celeftial influence. For I could 
never bring myfelf to believe that nature, the common 
parent of all, fhould be partial to any of her children. 
Therefore, as we cannot affign the caufes, we mutt be 
content with reafoning from the effects, fuch as they daily 
appear te our view. | 

_Others are born found, ticks and full of fpirits, but 
npt with tending, with a poor weakly conftitution ; and of 
thefe fome live to the age of ten, others to twenty, others 
to thirty and forty; yet they do not live to extreme old age. 
Others again bring into the world a perfect conftitution, 
andlive to oldage, but it is generally, as I have already faid, | 
an old age full of ficknefs and forrow, for which they are 
to thank themfelves ; becaufe they moft unreafonably pre- 
fume on the goodnefs of their conftitution, and cannot by 
any means be brought to depart, when grown old, from . 
the mode of life they purfued in their younger days, as if 
they flill retained all their primitive vigour. Nay, they 
intend to live:as irregularly when paft the meridian of life 
as they did all the time of their youth; thinking they 
fhall never grow old, -nor their conftitution be ever im- 
paired. Neither do they confider that their ftomach has 
loft its natural heat, and that they fhould, on that account, 
pay a greater regard to the quality of what they eat, and 
what wines they drink ; and likewife to the quantity of 
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each, which they ought to leflen: whereas, on the con- 
trary, they are for increafing it; faying, that, as we lofe our 
-health and vigour by growing old, we thould endeavour to 
repair the lofs by increafing the quantity of our food, fince 
it is by fuftenance that man is preferved. 

In this,‘ neverthelefs, they are greatly miftaken, fince, 
as the natural heat leflens as a man grows in years, he 
fhould diminifh the quantity of his meat and drink; nature, 
efpecially at that period, being content with little. Nay, 
though they have all the reafon to believe this to be the 
cafe, they are fo obftinate as to think otherwife; and ftill 
follow their ufual diforderly life. But were they to re- 
linquith it in due time, and betake themfelves to a regu- 
lar and fober courfe, they would not grow infirm in their 
old age, but would continue, as I am, ftrong and hearty, 
confidering how good and perfect a conftitution it has 
pleafed the Almighty to beftow upon them, and would 
live to the age of one hundred and twenty. This has 
been the cafe of others, who, as we read in many authors, 
have lived a fober live, and, of courfe, were born with 
this perfect conftitution ; and had it been my lot to enjoy 
—fuch a conftitution, I fhould make no doubt of attaining 
the fame age. But, as I was born with feeble ftamina, 
‘Tam afraid I thall not outlive an hundred. Were others, 
too, who are alfo born with an infirm conftitution, to be- 
take themfelves to a regular life, as I have done, they 
would attain the age of one hundred and upwards, as will 
be my cafe. | : . : 

And this certainty of being able to live a great age is, 
in my opinion, a great advantage, and highly to be va- 
lued; none being fure to live even a fingle hour.except 
fuch as adhere to the rules of temperance. This fecurity 
of life is built on gaod and true natural reafons, which ean 
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never fail; it being impoflible, in the nature of things, 
that he who leads a fober and regular life fhould breed 
any ficknefs, or die of an unnatural death, before the time 
at which it is abfolutely impoffible he fhould live. But 
fooner he cannot die, as a fober life has the virtue to 
remove all the ufual caufes of ficknefs, and ficknefs can- 
not happen without a caufe ; which canfe being removed, 
ficknefs is likewife removed ; and ficknefs being remov- 
ed, an untimely and viclent death muft be prevented. 
And there is no doubt that temperance has the virtue 
and efficacy to remove fuch caufes; for fince health and 
ficknefs, life and death, depend on tlie good ar bad quali- 
ty of the humours, temperance correétstheir vicious ten- 
dencies and renders them perfedt, being poffeffed of the na- 
tural power of making them unite and hold together, fo as 
to reader them infeparable, and incapable of alteration or 
fermenting 5 circumftances which engender cruel fevers, 
and endin death. It is true, indeed, and it would be a 
folly to deny it, that, let our humours be originally ever 
fo good, time, which confumes every thing, cannot fail to 
confume and exhauft them ; and that man, as foon as 
that happens, muft die of a natural death; but yet with- 
out ficknefs, as will be my cafe, who hall die at my ap- 
pointed time, when thefe humours fhall be confumed, 
which they are not at prefent. Nay, they ate {till per- 
fe; nor is it peflible they fhould be otherwife in my 
prefent condition, when I find myfelf' hearty and content, 
eating with a good appetite, and fleeping foundly. Mere- 
over, all my faculties are as good as ever, and in the high- 
eft perfeftion; my underftanding clearer and brighter 
than ever, my judgment found, my memory tenacious, 


my {pirits good, and my voice, the firft thing whichis apt 


to fail others, grown fo ftrong and fonorous, that I cannot 
help 
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help chanting out loud my prayers, morning and night, 
‘inftead of whifpering and muttering them to mylelf, as 
was formerly my cuftom. 

. And thefe are all fo many true and fure figns. and 
tokens that my humours are good, and cannot wafte but 
with time, as all thofe who converfe with me conclude: 
O how glorious this life of mine is like to be, replete 
with all the felicities which man can enjoy on this fide of 
the grave, and even exempt from that fenfual brutality 
which age has enabled my better reafon to banifh! be- 
caufe, where reafon refides, there is no room for fenfuali- 
ty, nor for its bitter fruits, the paflions and perturbations 
of the mind, with a train of difagreeable apprehenfions. 
Nor yet can the thoughts of death find room in my mind, 
as I have no fenfuality to nourifh fuch thoughts. Nei- 
_ ther can the death of grandchildren, and other relations 
and friends, make any impreffion on me but for a mo- 
ment or two, and then itis over. Still lefs am I liable to 
be caft down by loffes in point of fortune, (as many have 
-feen to their no {mall furprife). And this is a happinefs 
not to be expected by any but fuch as attain old age by fo~ 
briety, and not in confequence of a ftrong conftitution ; 
and fuch may, moreover, expect to {pend their days hap- 
pily as I do mine, in a perpetual round of amufement and 
pleafure. And how is it poflible 2 man fhould not enjoy 
himfelf, who meets with no croffes or difappointments in 
his old age, fuch as youth is conftantly plagued with, and 
from which, as I fhall prefently fhew, I have the hap- 
pinefs of being exempt. 

The firft of thefe is to do fervice to my country. O 
what a glorious amufement! in which | find infinite de- 
light, as 1 thereby fhew her the means of improving her 
important eftuary or harbour beyond the poflibility of its 
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filling for thoufands of years to come; fo as to fecure to 
Venice her furprifing and miraculous title of a maiden 
city; as fhe really is, and.the only one in the whole world : 
fhe will, moreover, thereby add to the luftre of her great and 
excellent furname of Queen of the fea. Such is my amufes 
_ment; and nothing is wanting to make it complete. Another 
amufement of mine is that of fhewing this maid and queen 
in what manner fhe may abound with provifions, by im- 
proving large traéts of lands, as well marfhes as barren 
fands, to great profit. A third amufement, and an amufe- 
ment too without any alloy, is the fhewing how Venice, 
though already fo {trong as to be in a manner impregn- 
able, may be rendered fill ftronger ; and though extremely _ 
beautiful, may ftill increafe in beauty; though rich, may 
acquire more wealth; and may be made to enjoy better | 
air, though her air is excellent. Thefe three amufements, 
all arifing from the idea of public utility, I enjoy in the 
higheft degree. And who can fay that they admit of any 
alloy, as in fact they do not ? Another comfort I enjoy is, 
that, having loft a confiderable part of my income, of which 
my grandchildren had been unfortunately robbed, I, by 
_mere dint of thought, which never fleeps,.and without any 
fatigue of body, and very little of mind, have found a true 
and infallible method of repairing fuch lofs more than 
double, by the means of that moft commendable of 
arts, agriculture. Another comfort I ftill enjoy is, to 
think that my treatife on temperance, which I wrote in or- 
der to be ufeful to others, is really fo, as many affure me 
_ by word of mouth, mentioning that it has proved extreme- 
ly ufeful to them, as it in fa&t appears to have been; whilft 
others inform me by letter, that, under God, they are in- 
debted to me for life. Still another comfort I enjoy is, 
that of being able to write with my own hand; for I write 
enough 
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eaough to be of fervice to others, both on architecture and 
| agriculture. I likewife enjoy another fatisfaction, which 
is that of converfing with men of bright parts and fu- 
perior underftanding, from whom, even at this advanced 
period of life, I learn fomething. What a comfort is this, 
that, old as I am, I fhould be able; without the leaft fatigue, 
to ftudy the moft important, fublime, and difficult, fub- 
jects ! ee | : 

I muft farther add, though it may appear impoffible to 
fome, and may be fo in fome meafure, that, at this age, I 
enjoy at once two lives; one terreftrial, which I poffefs in 
fact; the other celeftial, which I poffefs in thought; and this 
thought is equal to actual enjoyment, when founded upon 
' things we are {ure to attain, as I am fue to attain that celeftial 
life, through the infinite goodnefs and mercy of God. Thus I 
enjoy this terreftrial life, in confequence of my fobriety and 
temperance, virtues fo agreeable to the deity ; and I enjoy, 
by the grace of the fame divine majefty, the celeftial, which 
he makes me anticipate in thought; a thought fo lively as 
to fix me entirely on this obje€t, the enjoyment of which I. 
hold and affirm to be of the utmost certainty. And I 
hold that dying, in the manner I expeét, is not really 
death, but a paflage of the foul from this earthly life to a 
céleftial, immortal, andinfinitely perfe€t, exiftence. Neither 
can it be otherwife: and this thought is fo fuperlatively 
{ublime, that it caw no longer {toop to low and worldly ob. 
jects, fuch as the death of this body, being entirely taken 
up with the happinefs of living a celeftial and divine life; 
whence it is that Ienjoy two lives. Nor can the termin- 
ating of fo high a gratification which I enjoy in this life 
give me any concern ; it rather affords me infinite pleafure, 
as it will be only to make room for another glorious and 
unmortal life. 


G 3 Now, 
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Now, is it poflible that any one fhould grow tired of fa 
great a comfort and blefling as this which I really enjoy, 
and which every one elfe might enjoy, by leading the life 
I have led ? an example which every one has it in his power 
to follow: for 1 am but a mere mam, and no faint; a 
fervant of God, to whom fo regular a life is extremely 
agreeable. 


And whereas many embrace a fpiritual and contempla-. 


tive life, which is holy and commendable, the chief employ- 
ment of thofe who lead it being to celebrate the praifes of 
God; O that they would likewife betake themfelves en- 
tirely to a regular and fober life! how much more agree- 


able would they render themfelves in the fight of God! — 


what a much greater honour and ornament would they be 
to the world! They would then be confidered as faints in- 
deéd upon earth, as thofe primitive chriftians were held who 
joined fobriety to fo reclufe a life. By living, like them, to 
' the age of one hundred and twenty, they might, like them, 
expeat, by the power of God, to work numberlefs miracles ; 
and they would, befides, enjoy conftant health and fpirits, 
and be always happy within themfelves; whereas they are 
now, for the moft part, infirm, melancholy, and diffatisfied. 
Now, as fome of thefe people think that thefe are trials fent 
them by God Almighty, with a view of promoting their fal- 
vation, that they may do penance in this life for their paft 
errors, I cannot help faying that, in my opinion, they are 
greatly miftaken. For I can by no means believe that it is 
agreeable to’ the deity that man, his favourite creature, 
fhould live infirm, melancholy, and diffatisfied ; but rather 
enjoy good health and fpirits, and be always content with- 
in himfelf. In this manner did the holy fathers live, and 
by fuch condu& did they daily render themfelves more ac- 
ceptable to the divine majefty, fo as to work the great and 


furprifing | 
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furprifing miracles we read in hiftory. How beautiful, 
how glorious, a fcene fhould we. then behold! far more 
beautiful than in thofe ancient times, becaufe we now 
abound with fo many religious orders and monafteries, 
which did not then exift ; and were the members of thefe 
conununities to lead a temperate life, we fhould then be- 
hold fuch a number of venerable old men as would create 
furprife. Nor would they trefpats againit their rules; they 
would rather improve upon them ; fince every religious 
community allows its fubjects bread, wine, and fometimes 
eges, (fome af them allow meat), befides foups made with 
vegetables, fallads, fruit, and cakes, things which often dif- 
agree with them, and even fhorten their lives. But as they — 
are allowed fuch things by their rules, they freely make 
ufe of them, thinking, perhaps, that it would be wrong to 
abftain from them; whereas it would not. It would ra~ 
ther be commendable, if, after the age of thirty, they ab- 
ftained from fuch food, and confined themfelves to bread, 
wine, broths, and eggs : for this is the true method of pree 
ferving men of a bad conftitution ; and it is a life of more 
‘indulgence than that led by the holy fathers of the defert, - 
who fubfifted entirely on wild fruits and reots, and drank 
nothing but pure water; and, neverthelefs, lived, as I have 
already mentioned, in good health and fpirits, and always 
happy within themfelves. Were thofe of our days to do 
the fame, they would, like them, find the road to heaven 
much eafier ; for it is always open to every faithful chrif 
tian, as our Saviour Jefus Chrift left it, when he came 
_ down upon earth to fhed his precious blood, in order tg 
deliver us from the tyrannical fervitude of the devil; and 

all through his immenfe goodnefs. ) 
So that, to make an end of this difcourfe, I fay, that 
fince length of days abounds with fo many favours and 
G 4 bleflings, 
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bleflings, and I happen to be one of thofe who are arrived 
at that ftate, I cannot (as I would not willingly want 
charity) but give teftimony in favour of it, and folemnly 
affure all mankind, that I really enjoy a great deal more 
than what I now meition; and that Ihave no other rea- 
fon for writing but that of demonftrating the great advan- 
tages which arife from longevity, to the end that their own 
conviction may induce them to obferve thofe excellent rules 
of temperance and fobriety. And therefore I never ceafe 
to raife my voice, crying out to you, my friends, may your 
days be long, that you may be the better fervants to the 
Almighty. : 3 


LETTER FROM SIGNOR LEWIS CORNARO, TO THE RIGHT 
REVEREND, BARBARO, PATRIARCH ELECT OF AQUILEIA. 


MY LORD, 


‘Tar human underftanding muft certainly have fomething 
divine in its conftitution and frame. How divine the in- 
vention of converfing with an abfent friend by the help of 
writing | How divinely is it contrived by nature, that men, 
though at a great diftance, fhould fee one another with the 
intelle€tual eye, as I now fee your lordfhip ! By means of 
this contrivance, I fhall endeavour to entertain you with 
matters of the greateft moment. It is true, that I thall 
fpeak of nothing but what I have already mentioned ; but 
it was not at the age of ninety-one, to which I have now 
attained, a thing I cannot help taking notice of, becaufe, 
as I advance in years, the founder and heartier I grow, to 
the amazement of all the world. I, who can account for 
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it, am bound to fhew, that a man may enjoy a terreftrial 
paradife after eighty, which I enjoy; but it is not to be 
obtained except by temperance and fobriety, virtues fo ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty, becaufe they are enemies to fen- 
fuality, and friends to reafon. 

Now, my lord, to begin, I muit tell you, that, within 
thefe few days paft, I have been vifited by many of the 
learned do€tors of this univerfity, as. well phyficians as 
philofophers, who were well acquainted with my age, my 
life, and manners; knowing how ftout, hearty, and gay, I 
was 5 and in what perfection all my faculties ftill continued ; 
likewife my memory, fpirits, and underftanding, and even 
my voice and teeth. ‘They knew, befides, that I conftantly 
- employed eight hours every day in writing treatifes, with 
my own hand, on fubjeéts ufeful to mankind, and fpent 
many hours in walking and finging. O, my lord, how me- 
lodious my voice is grown! Were you to hear me chant my 
prayers, and that to my lyre, after the example of David, 
I am certain it would give you great pleafure, my voice is 
- fo mufical. Now, when they told me that they had been 
already acquainted with all thefe particulars, they added, 
that it was, indeed, next toa miracle, how I could write 
fo much, and upon fubjeéts that required both judgment 
and fpirit. And, indeed, my lord, it is incredible what 
fatisfa€tion and pleafure I have in thefe compofitions. 
But, as I write to be ufeful, your lordfhip may eafily con- 
ceive what pleafure I enjoy. They concluded by telling 
-me, that I ought not to be looked upon as a perfon ad- 
vanced in years, fince all my occupations were thofe of a 
young man, and by no means like thofe of other aged per- 
fons, who, when they have reached eighty, are reckoned 
decrepid. Such moreover, are fubject, fome to the gout, 
fome to the {ciatica, and fome to other complaints, to be 
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relieved from which they muft undergo fuch a number of 
painful operations, as cannot but render life extremely dif- 
agreeable. And, if by chance, one of them happens to 
efcape a long illnefs, his faculties are impaired, and he can- 
not fee or hear fo well ; or elfe fails in fome one or other of 


the corporeal faculties; he cannot walk, or his hands fhake; 


and fuppofing him exempt from thefe bodily infirmities, his 
memory, his fpirits, or his underftanding, fail him ; he is 
not cheerful, pleafant, and happy, within himfelf,.as I 
am. 

Befides all thefe bleffangs, I mentioned another, which I 
enjoyed, and fo great a blefling, that they were all amazed 
at it, fince it is altogether befide the ufual courfe of nature. 
‘This blefling is, that I had already lived fifty years in 
ipite af a moft powerful and mortal enemy, which J 
can by no means conquer, becaufe it is natural, or an oc- 
cult quality implanted in my body by nature; and this is, 
that every year, from the beginning of July till the end of 
Auguft I cannot drink any wine of whatever kind or 
' country 3 for, befides being, during thefe two months, 
quite difguftful to my palate, it difagrees with my ftomach. 
‘Thus lofing my milk, for wine is, indeed, the milk of old 
age, and having nothing to drink, for no change or pre- 
paration of waters can, have the virtue of wine, nor, -of 
courfe, do me any good ; having nothing, I fay, to drink, 
and my ftomach being thereby difordered, I can eat but 


very little; and this fpare diet, with the want of wine, re-_ 
duces me, by the middle of Auguft, extremely low; nor — 


is the ftrongeft capon broth, or any other remedy, of fer- 
vice to me, fo that I am ready, through mere weaknefs, to 
fink into the grave. Hence they inferred, that were not 
the new wine, for I always take care to have fome ready 
by the beginning of September, to. come in fo foon, I 

| fhould 
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fhould be a dead man. But what furprifed them ftill more 
was, that this new wine fhould have power fufficient to re- 
ftore me, in two or three days, to that degree of health and 
ftrength, of which the old wine had robbed me; a faét 
they themfelves have been eye-witneifes of within thefe 
- few days, and which a man muft fee to believe it; info- 
much that they could not help crying out, “ Many of us 
who are phyficians have vifited him annually for feveral 
_ “ years paft ; and ten years ago judged it impoflible for him 
“to live a year or two longer, confidering what a mortal 
“© enemy he carried about him, and his advanced age; yet 
«© we do not find him fo weak at prefent as he ufed to be.” 
This fingularity, and the many other bleilings they fee me 
‘enjoy, obliged them to confets, that the joining of fuch a __ 
number of favours was, with regard to me, a fpecial grace 
conferred on me at my birth by nature, or by the ftars ; 
and to prove this to be a good conclufion, which it reatly 
is not, (becaufe not grounded on ftrong and fufficient reafonsy 
but merely on their own opinions), they found themfelves 
under a neceflity to difplay their va nak and to fay a 
great many very fine things. Certain it is, my lord, that 
eloquence in men of bright parts, has great power; fo 
great as to induce people to believe things which have 
neither a€tual nor poflible exiftence. I had, however, 
great pleafure and fatisfaction in hearing them ; for it muft; 
no doubt, be a high entertainment to hear fuch men talk in 
that manner. 
Another fatisfaGtion, without the leaft mixture of alloy, 
I at the fame time enjoyed, was to think, that age and ex- 
perience are fufficient to make a man learned, who without 
them would know nothing ; nor is it furprifing they fhould, 
fince length of days is the foundation of true knowledge, 
Accordingly, it was by means of it alone I difcovered their 
conclufian 
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conclufion to be falfes Thus, you fee, my lord, how apt 
men are to deceive themfelves in their judgment of things, 
when fuch judgment is not built upon a folid foundation. 
And, therefore, to undeceive them, and fet them right, E 
made anfwer, that their conclufion was falfe, as I fhould 
-atually convince them, by proving, that the happinefs 1] 
enjoyed was not confined to me, but common to all man- 
kind, and that every man might equally enjoy it; fince I 
was but a mere mortal, compofed, like all others, of the 
four elements; and. endued, befides exiftence and life, 
with rational and intelle€tual faculties, which are common 
to all men. For it has pleafed the Almighty to beftow on 
his favourite creature, man, thefe extraordinary bleflings and 
favours above other animals, which enjoy only the fen- 
fible perceptions, in order that fuch bleflings and favours 
may be the means of keeping him long in good health; fo 
that length of days is an univerfal favour granted by the 

Deity, and not by nature and the flars. ; 
But man being in his youthful days more of the fenfual 
than of the rational animal, is apt to yield to fenfual im- 
preflions; and, when he afterwards arrives at the age of forty 
or fifty, he ought to confider, that he has attained the noon 
of life by the -vigour of youth, and a good tone of ftomach ; 
natural bleffings, which favoured him in afcending the hills 
but that he muft now think of going down, and approach- 
ing the grave with a heavy weight of years on his back ; 
and that old age is the reverfe of youth, as much as order 
is the reverfe of diforder. Hence it is requifite he fhould 
alter his mode of life in regard to the articles of eating and 
drinking, on which health and longevity depend. And 
as the firft part of his life was fenfual and irregular, 
the fecond fhould be the reverfe, fince nothing can fub- 
“out order, efpecially the life of man, irregularity 


being 


~ 
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being without alk doubt prejudicial, and regularity advan- 
tageous, to the human {pecies. | , 

_ Befides, it is ynpoffible in the natureof things, that theman 
who is bent on indulging his palate and his appetite fhould 
not be guilty of irregularity. ence it was that, to avoid 
this vice, as foon as I found myfelf arrived at maturer years, 
T embraced a regular and fober life. It is no doubt, true, 
that I found fome difficulty in compafling it; but, in or- 
der to conquer this difficulty, I befeeched the Almighty to 
grant me the virtue of fobriety; well knowing that he 
would gratioufly hear my prayer. Then, confidering, that 
when a man is about to undertake any thing of importance, 
which he knows he can compafs, though not without dif- 
ficulty, he may make it much eafier to himfelf by being 
fteady in his purpofe ; I purfued the fame courfe. I-ens 
deavoured gradually to relinquifh a diforderly life, and to ac- 
cuftom myfelf infenfibly to the rules of temperance: and thus 
it came to pafs that a fober and regular life no longer prov- 
ed uneafy or difagreeable; though, on account of the 
weaknefs of my conilitution, I tied myfelf down to fuch 
frit rules in regard. to » the quantity and diguality of what 
eat and drink. 

But others, who happen to be bleffed with a ftronger 
temperament, may eat ‘many other kinds of food, and in 
greater quantities; and fo of wines; whereas, though: 
their lives may flill be fober, they will not be fo confined 
as mine, but much more free. Now, on hearing thefe ar- 
guments, and examining the reafons on which they were 
founded, they all agreed that I had advanced nothing but 
what was true. Indeed the youngelt of them faid, that. 


though he could not but allow the favour or advantages I 


_had been {peaking of to be common to all mankind, yet I 


enjoyed the fpecial grace of being able to relinquith with 
eafe 
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eafe one kind of life, and embrace another; a thing whicki 
he knew by experience to be feafible, but as difficult to 
him as it had proved eafy to me. 

To this I replied, that, being a mortal like himfelf, I 
likewife found it a difficult talk; but it did not become a 
perfon to fhrink from a glorious but praéticable undertak- 
ing on account of the difficulties attending it, bécaufe, in 
proportion to thefe difficulties, is the honour he acquires by 
it in the eye of man, and the merit in the fight of God. 
Our beneficent Creator is defirous, that as he originally fa- 


voured human nature with longevity, we fhould all enjoy » 


the full advantage of his intentions ; knowing that, when a 
man has pafled cighty, he is entirely exempt from the bit- 
ter fruits of fenfual enjoyments, and is entirely governed 
by the dictates of reafon. Vice and immorality muft then 


leave him; hence God is willing he fhould live toa full — 


maturity of years; and has ordained that whoever reaches 
his natural term, fhould end his days without ficknefs by 
mere diffolution, the natural way of quitting this mortal 
life to enter upon immortality, as will be my cafe. For 
Tam fure to die chanting my prayers ; nor do the dread- 


ful thoughts of death give me the leaft uneafinefs, though, | 


confidering my great age, it cannot be far diftant, know- 


ing, as I do, that I was born to dic, and reflecting that 


fuch numbers have departed this life without reaching ‘my 
age. 


Nor does that pilies thought, infeparable from the form- 
er, namely the fear of thofe torments to which wicked — 


men are hereafter liable, give me any uneafinefs; becaufe 


Iam a good chriftian, and bound to believe, that I fhall 


be faved by the virtue of the moft facred blood of Chritt, 
which he has vouchfafed to fhed, in order to free us from 
thofe tormentse How beautiful the life I lead! how hap- 
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py my end! To thiss the young gentleman, my antago-~ 
nift, had nothing to reply, but that he was refolved to 
embrace a fober life, in order to follow my example; and 
that he had taken another more important refolution, 
which was, that, as he had been always very defirons 
to live to be old, fo he was now equally impatient to 
reach that period, the fooner to enjoy the felicity of old 

ape. | | 

“The great defite I had, my lord, to converfe with you 
at this diftance has forced me to be prolix, and ftill obliges | 
me to proceed, though not much farther. There are 
many fenfualifts, my lord, who fay, that I have thrown 
away my time and trouble in writing a treatife on temper- 
ance, and other difcourfes on the fame fubjeCt, to induce 
men to lead a regular lite; alleging, that it is impofhible 
to conform to it, fo that my treatife muft anfwer as little 
purpofe as that of Plato on government, who took a great 
deal of pains to recommend a thing impradticable ; whence 
they inferred that, as his treatife was of no ufe, mine will 
fhare the fame fate. Now this furprifes me the more, as 
they may fee-by my treatife, that I had led a fober life for 
many years before I had compofed it; and that I fhould 
never have compofed it, had I not previoufly been con- 
vinced that it was fuch a hfe as a man might lead; and, 

. being a virtuous life, would be of great fervice to him ; fy 
that I thought myfelf under an obligation to reprefent it 
in atrue light. Ihave the fatisfaction now to hear, that 

numbers, on feeing my treatife, have embraced fuch a life; 
and Ihave read, that many, in times paft, have actually led it; 
fo that the objeCtion to which Plato’s treatife on government 

— js liable can be of no force againf{t mine. But fuch fen- 

fualifts, enemies to reafon, and flaves to their paflions, 

z ig 2 ought 
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ought to think themfelves well off, if, whilft they ftudy to 
indulge their palate and their appetite, they do not con- 
tract long and painful difeafes, and are not, many of them, 
overtaken by an untimely death. 
| 

Leonardus Leffius, a learned jefuit of Louvaine, who 
lived about the end of the fixteenth century, was fo much 
pleafed with Cornaro’s Treatife on fobriety, that, purely to 
recommend it, he has written a book, entitled Hygidfticon, 
or the True method of preferving life and health to extreme 
old age. In this book he praifes a fober life as the principal 
means of health. By a fober life, he underftands, that we 
fhould neither eat nor drink more than-what is neceflary for 
our refpective conftitutions, in order to perform the fun@tions 
of the mind with eafe, Or, to be more particular, he fays, 
that the proper meafure of meat and drink for every indi 
vidual is fuch a quantity as his ftomach will be able to di- 
geft perfe€tly well, and will be fufficient to fapport him 
under the employment of body or mind that Providence has 
appointed for him. But to prevent miftakes with regard 
to what the ftomach may be perfeétly able to digeft, and 
to what may be thought fufficient to fupport men under 
their refpective occupations, he recommends the following 
rules: 

Firft, He who eats,or drinks fuch a quantity as renders 


him unfit for any exertion of the mind to which his pro 


feffion calls him, has certainly exceeded, and ought to re- 
trench. And he, who in bodily labour or exercife, was 
active and nimble before meals, if he becomes heavy and 


dull after meals, has certainly tranfereffed; for the true. 
énd of eating and drinking is to refrefh, and not to opprefs, _ 


the body. 
Second, 
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Second, though there cannot be a certain and invari- 
able meafure prefcribed to all perfons, becaufe of the 
difference of ages, conftitutions, and occupations, yet, | 
generally {peaking, to thofe who are old, or of a tender con~ 
‘Mitution, and live a fedentary life, twelve, thirteen, or 
- fourteen, ounces of folid food, including bread, flefh, fith, 
and eggs, together with an equal * quantity of drink, will 
be fufficient. And this rule has been verified by the 
experience chiefly of thofe whofe Proper employment has 
been ftudy and meditation. 

Third, the quality + of people? s food and drink is little: 
to be regarded, if it is but plain, and fuch as common 
ufe has recommended, and does not particularly difagree 
with him who ufes it, Brome the quantity be properly 
— adjufted. 
Fourth, to cure you of your fondnefs for high-liv~ 
ing, confider thefe delicacies you fit down to, not as they 
appear on the table, but as they will be quickly altered 
after you have eat them, for the richer their flavour and 
tafte is now, the more corrupted and acrimonious they 
will become in your body, and the more hurtful will be 
their confequences. 

Our author, in the laf place, proves the advantages of 
fobriety by the experience of fuch as made trial of it; 
fome of whom lived in the deferts, on bread, dates, fal- 
lad, and water, toa hundred years and upwards. Paul, 
‘ the hermit, fays he, died at the age of 11§ years; of 


_* In this he is miftaken; for the quantity of drink fhould exceed that 
of the folid food, in almoft all circumftances of life. 
¢ This rule is calculated for perfons of a flrong conftitution only, but 
not for the puny or delicate. 
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which he {pent near a hundred in the defert, living, for 
the firft forty, on’dates and water only, and for the re- 
maining time, on bread and water, as Jerom teftifies. St. 
_ Anthony lived to 1@5, of which he paffed more than 
eighty in the wildernefs on bread and water, with the 
addition, at laft, of alittle fallad, according to Athanafius. 
Arfenius, the preceptor of the emperor Arcadius, lived 
to 120, of which he {pent the firft fixty-five in the focial 
world, and the other fifty-five in thedefert, with great 
abftemioufnefs. And Epiphanius lived with equal au- 
fterity to almoft 115. ~ fate i Ste 

_ But the moft recent example, and the meft to his pur 
pofe, was that of Lewis Cornaro, who died at Padua, 
when he was above a hundred years old, anno 1566. 
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NUMBER Ill. 


OF THE AUTHORS WHO HAVE WRITTEN ON HEALTH AND 
LONGEVITY FROM THE TIME OF CORNARO TO THAT OF 


SANCTORIUS. 


_ eae 


mL ne author of the Hiftory of health has given us a - 


fhort account of fome of the authors who wrote on health 
and longevity, between the age of Cornaro and that of 
Sanctorius ; and as their works are either too volumin. 
ous or too infignificant to be inferted in this collection, I 
fhall therefore tran{cribe the fhort memorandums which 

M‘Kenzie has. given of them. The only book therein 
mentioned, entitled to any particular attention, is the 
one by Cardan. The great’ Boerhaave has fo ftrongly 
recommended it, that I was induced to examine it with 
fome attention, and to propofe giving an analyfis of 
it; but, upon an examination, it turned out to be about 
300 pages folio, drawn up in fo diftin& and methodi- 
cal a manner, and containing fo many judicious obferva- 
tions, that, inflead of an abftraét or analyfis, if thefe 
inquiries are to be profecuted, I fhould think a tranflation 
of the whole advifable. In the interim, the general view 
which M‘Kenzie has given of Cardan’s book; and the 
other works publifhed about the feme: time, may be con-~ 
pected as fufficient. | 
iH 2 Thomas 
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~ Thomas Philologus of Ravenna addreffed to Pope Julius 
TII. a treatife, ‘* De vita ultra annos 120 protrahenda,’” 


which he profefles to have collected with great’ labour 
and affiduity, from the writings of the learned. He 
complains that voluptuoufnefs and avarice had fhort- 
ened the lives of the noble Venetians to fuch a degree, 
that whereas, formerly feveral fenators every one at 
Jeaft an hundred years old, ufed to appear in the ftreets 
together, ‘venerable by their white locks and rich robes,. 
there was not one to be feen in our author’s time who 
had reached ninety: he therefore recommends temper- 


ance and purity of manners as the principal means to 


promote longevity. He recommends likewife, a pure air 
to thofe who defire length of days; and is the firft phyfician, 
I know of, who cenfures the pernicious.euftom of having 


public burying places in populous cities, which taint the — 


atmo{phere with cadaverous fteams, and frequently occa- 
fion fatal diflempers. ‘Iam aftonifhed,” continues he, 
“ that the moderns fhould approve of a praétice which 
“ the wifeft nations of antiquity prohibited by the moft 
« folemn laws.” 


About the middle of the fixteenth century, Vidus Vi+ 


dius, a Florentine, publifhed a large volume on the pre~ 


fervation of the health of the body in general,* and of 


every member in particular, cleared (as he pretends) 
from all the errors both of the Greeks and the Arabians.. 
He had been invited to Paris by Francis I, and taught 
phyfic there, during the life of that auguft and munificent 
patron of learning; and, after his death, was called. 
home anno 1557, and highly encouraged by Cofmus, duke 
of Tufcany. } 
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* De tuenda valetudine generatim libri fex, membratim libri quatuor- 


decim. 
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In this performance concerning health, Vidius has fo 
clofely adhered to the theory of Galen, ‘¢ without one in- 
* ftance from his practice to enliven it,” and is fo full 
of the endlefs diftin@ions and divifions of Avicenna, that 
there is not one new or entertaining precept to be met 
with in his whole work, though he was undoubtedly a 
man of great literature. 3 
The famous Hieronimus Cardanus is another of our vo- 
luminous writers on the fubje& cf health, but has not add- 
ed many rules of great importance, to thofe mentioned by 
former phyficians. He was defcended froma noble tamily 
in Milan, and born at Pavia (whither his mother fled from 
the plague) anno Iso0o. He is magnified by fome, for 
his extenfive knowledge in the fciences; 5 and was fent for 
from Italy, as far as Scotland, to cure the archbithop of 
St. Andrews, which he, did of a dangerous illnefs: but 
others hold him in {mall efteem. His book on health and 
long life is reckoned one ef his beft performances ; but he 
ig @ very unequal writer. He takes upon him to blame 
Hippocrates and Galen, in things wherein all the world 
think them to be right, except himfelf. He exclaims, 
for example, againit ufing any exercife that can fatigue 2 
man in the {malleft degree, or throw him into the moft 
gentle fweat, or in the leaft accelerate his refpiration . 
and gravely obferves, that trees live longer than animals, 
‘becaufe they never ftir from their places: he maintains 
that Galen’s treatife on health is full of miftakes; and, 
as a proof of this, obferves, that Galen himfelf died at 
deventy-feyen, which cannot properly be called old age. 
_* Poor Cardan did not then forefee that this obje@ion 
**. (fuppofe it to have any weight) might one day be 
*“* urged more juftly againit himfelf, who died at feven- 
GS ‘ty- -five. 92 
But, to do him juftice, he was the fird who gave us 
H 3 marks 
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marks or fymptoms of longevity, which, when they meet 
in the fame perfon, are, for the moft. part, true indica 
tions of long life, viz. 1/, to be defcended from a long 
lived family, at leaft by one of the parents ; 2d/y, to be 
- of a cheerful, eafy, difpofition, undifturbed by any irk- 
fome care, or difquietude of mind ; 5 and; 3a, to be nae 
turally a long and found fleeper. 

The quantity of aliment which he recommends is very 
 {mall, after the manner of Cornaro, whom he admires 
much: and, though the abftemioufnefs which he enjoins, 


would ill agree with perfons of an active and laborious — 


life, and foon exhauft their ftrength, and render them 
ufelefs, yet to people of a delicate conftitution, full of 
care and difquietudes, or confined to a fedentary life, 
the meafure of aliment which he allows, under the re- 
ftriétions annexed to it is a the beft rule of health 
in his book. 

_ «© The true meafure of eating and drinking,” fays he, 
s¢ is, that a man fhall fel no fulnefs or weight in his fto- 
‘¢ mach, but fhall be able to walk or write immediately 
‘¢ after meals, in cafe either fhould be neceflary ; that his 
<¢ fleep fhall not be difturbed or fhortened by his fupper ; 
6 that he fhall have neither headach, nor bad tafte in his 
‘¢ mouth next morning ; and that he thall awake refrefh- 
“* ed and cheerful after his night’s reft.” - 

- His fourth book, on old age, is the moft entertaining 
part of the whole performance. Who can forbear being 
pleafed with his cheerful and focial difpofition at feventy- 
three, and with his lively hope, which he ftretches beyond 


the grave? ‘‘ For my part,” fays he, ‘¢ I am more joyful | 
« now than ever I was in my youth; I fhall die, ’tis true, 
** and leave my friends behind me, but I fhall find others | 


‘¢ where I go; and I know that thofe who are left behind 


‘f will es follow me.” 
: Soon 
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Soon after the death of Cardan, Alexander Trajanus 
-Petronius publithed his book concerning the aliment of 
the Romans, and the prefervation of their health, which 
. he dedicates to Pope Gregory XIII. In it he treats of 
the fituation, air, winds, waters, and healthy feafons, of 

Rome ; and alfo of the food, folemn fafts, and epidemical 
ailments, of the Romans. This book is written with 
great judgment and accuracy, and is an excellent model 
for any pityfician who inclines to do the fame good office 
to the city in which he refides. 

- Several authors, befides thofe already named, ‘have 
written upon the confervation of health in the fixteenth 
century, before the celebrated Sanétorius. I fhall men- 
tion the moft eminent among them, for the fake of the- 
curious, who may have a mind to confult them, but fhall 
not dwell long upon their works; and perhaps there 
have been but few * improvements or variations in this 
branch of phyfic, from the times of the Greeks and Ara- 
bians down to Sanétorius, who on abe in the he of 
_ this century. 
Thefe authors ftand in order of time as follows : 
Levinus Lemnius was born in Zeland anno 1505, and 
3 practifed phyfic for feveral years with good fuccefs ; but, 
| having had the misfortune to lofe his wife, entered into 
holy orders; in confequence of avhich, his writings partake. 
both of morality and phyfic.. His exhortation to lead a | 
virtuous life, in order to fecure the health both of body 
and mind, fets forth, that “health is preferved by temper- 
‘¢ ance in eating and drinking, wherein excefs is indecent 


* Les regles pour la confervation de la fanté, et ce qwil yaa dire fur 
les qualitez et le choix des alimens, etant un fujet oi il y a le moins de 
variations depuis les tems les plus anciens jufqu’ au ndtre. Le Clerc Plan 
de Phiftorie dela medicine, pag. 3. 
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“t as well as pernicious, and by a moderation in ali the 
‘* other articles which Galen * calls the prefervatives of 
‘¢ health, but moderns call the fix non-naturals, not that 
** they are by any means unnatural, but becaufle they 
“* are not within the body like our blood and humours, 
** though they have influence enough to hurt or deftroy 
‘it, when a bad ufe is made of them.” 

Jafon Pratenfis, a Zelander, likewife wrote a treatife 
De tuenda fanitate, anno 1538. He regrets that his many 
avocations, and a nine month’s illnefs, did not permit him 
to write up to the idea which he had of his fubje@. Hei iS, 
neverthelefs, a lively writer, and a good claflical fcholar, 
which makes his book very entertaining, though it has 
dittle or,nothing new with re{peét to health. 

Antonius Fumanellus Veronenfis wrote De fenum re- 
gimine, anno 1540, wherein he declares, ‘* that he follows 
«¢ the fentiments of Hippocrates and Galen.” 7 

Joannes Valverdus de Hamufco, a Spaniard, publithed 
his treatife, De animi et corports fanitatead Hieronimum Vea 
rallum Cardinalem, anno 1552, It is fhort, but written with 
a great deal of good fenfe; and as the author had an oppor- 
tunity of travelling into diftant countries, his obfervations 
enabled him to add this new rule to the old ones, viz. That 
it is neceflary to diverfify our method of living according 
to the nature of the climate in which we may chance to 
refide. “* When I was in Scotland} (fays he) I could 
** not forbear eating more roqnenity than [ ufed to do 


“* in my own country.” 


7 


* Lemnius did not advert, that Galen was himfelf the perfon who intro= 
duced the appellation non-natural. | 
t Cum ego, qui meridionalem magis incolo regionem, spk Scotos 


agerem, non poteram nue continere, quin pluribus vicibus cibum affume- 
tem, quam antea effem confuetns. | 


Guilielmus 


GUILIELMUS GRATAROLUS, i121 


Guilielmus Gratarolus, a Piedmontefe, publithed his 
book, De literatorum, et eorum qui magifiratum gerunt, 
confervanda valetudine, annoitsss, He inculcates a mo- 
deration in the five following articles; namely, eating, 
drinking, labour, fleep, and concubinage; and affirms 
that thofe great fathers of phyfic, Hippocrates and Galen, 
have recommended the fame moderation, as gee principal 
means to fecure health, 

Henricus Ranzovius, 2 Danifh nobleman, wrote De con- 
fervanda valetudine in privatum liberorum fuorum ufignty 
anno1s73. The firft and moft valuable precept in his 

book, is, to worfhip and ferve God, and to pray to him for 
health ; ‘* for (continues he) though the flars have their 
6 influence, it will be always true,” that 
| Afca valeat aliquid, plus pia vota valent. ; 
Emilius Dufus compofed his book, De tuenda valetudi- 
ae_ad Carolum Sabaudie Ducem, anno 15825 but copies 
_ Galen in every thing that is material. 
‘Laftly, Ferdinandus Euftatius, fon to the famous anato- 
- mift Bartholomeus Euftachius, wrote De vite humane 
facultate medica prorogatione, dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. 
anno 1589. ‘This author has indeed refuted many argu- 
ments, alleged to prove that the medical art is of no ule in 
prolonging life; but is quite filent as to the means by 
which that end may be attained. 

It would make this compilation too tedious to take no- 
tice here of all thefe authors that have advanced fome fan- 
ciful fpeculations on the different proportions of food at 
different meals, which they imagined to be of great im« 
portance to health ; fuch, for inftance, as Oddi de Oddis, 
who, in his treatife De cane et prandii portione, publithed 
anne 1570, aflerts, that people fhould make {upper their 
fulleft and dinner their lighteft meal. | 
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SANCTORIUS. | 


Oy cietbouties SAneTorivs was born in Iftria, a territory in 
Ttaly, belonging to the Venetians, and ftudied at Padua, 
where he afterwards became a celebrated profeffor. He was 
from thence invited to pra@tife phyfic at Venice, for the 


benefit of the citizens; and though he left the univerfity, 
yet the republic, as a mark of efteem, continued his falary 


to his death, which happened anno 1636, in the feventy- 
fifth year of his age. | 

He opened a new {fcene in, phyfic, to which phyficians 
and philofophers were in a great meafure ftrangers before 


his time, and upon experiments made with amazing dili- 


gence and afliduity, for thirty years, he has eftablithed feveral 
laws of infenfible perfpiration, a knowledge of which is fo 
ufeful for the prefervation of health. : 
In order that the reader may be more fully mafter of 
this fubjet, it 1s propofed, in the fix# place, to give a 
tranflation of the work which Sanétorius called Medicina 
Statica, or Rules offhealth, and afterwards to give a fhort 


account of the difcoveries which have fince been made re 


garding infenfible perfpiration. 
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MEDICINA STATICA, OR RULES OF HEALTH, 


iN ‘EIGHT SECTIONS OF APHORISMS, ORIGINALLY WRITTEN 
BY SANCTORIUS, CHIEF PROFESSOR OF PHYSIC AT PADUA, 
ENGLISHED BY J. De ORIGINALLY PRINTED AT LONDON, 
ANNO 1676, ~ 


\ 


SANCTORIUS TO THE READER. 


I. is a thing new, and not before heard of in medicine, 
that any one fhould be able to find out theexa& weight of 
infenfible perfpiration, nor has any one of the philofophers 
or phyficians attempted the doing of any thing in that part: 
of the medical faculty. Iam the firft that has eflayed it, 
and (if 1 am not miftaken), brought the art to perfection, 
by reafon and the experience of thirty years. I have 
a thought it fitter to deliver it in an aphoriftical, than a diex- 
odical method, for feveral reafons : as fr/t, that fo might 
imitate our great dictator, whofe fteps I have always thought 
it an honour to follow. Secondly, 1 was in a manner ne- 
_ceffitated to do fo, in regard that the experiments them~ 
felves, wherein I had {pent many years, did naturally fo lead 
me to this aphoriftical way of doétrine, as that I have di- 
gefted the aphorifms, excellently well conneéted amongft 
themfelves, in this wonderful order, as bees having firft 
gathered the pay from a great variety of flowers, do af- 
terwards, 
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terwards, in an excellent order and economy, difpofe it, 
wrought up to perfection, into the little receptacles of their 
honey-combs. | 

As to the advantages of the art, I fhall fay nothing, fince 
it is known to all, of how great concern in the medical fa- 
culty, the knowledge of infenfible perfpiration is. Only I 
would have the kind reader take this one advertifement, 
that fince the ftate ef human affairs is fuch that men are 
more apt envioufly to oppofe, than. ftudioufly to promote, 
the advancement of new defigns, I know that many, not 
only among the vulgar, but alfo among the learned, not 
conducted by a love of the truth, but hurried away by am- 
bition, or the vain letchery of contradiction, or pure envy, — 
will rife up againft this new art, and will heavily inveigh 
againft it, though they are not fo much as acquainted with 
the very name of it. But if they are defirous to be followers _ 
of the truth, I fhall fo far fatisfy them all, as that they thall | 
not only apprehend the pure refined truth in their minds 
and underftandings, but they fhall fee it with their eyes, 
and feel it with their hands, if they fhall but ftriftly ex- 
amine, by the balance, all thofe things which I have de- 
livered in this book, concerning the ponderation of infen- 
fible perfpiration, its caufes, time, advantages, and difad- 
vantages, excefs and defeat, as alfo of the air, meats, 
drinks, and the other fix non-natural things, by which per- 
{piration is obftru€ted, or advanced. 

Let them not therefore, with a fupercilious arrogance, 
make a light account of this balance, or, like {matterers in. 
_ knowledge, calumniate this moft excellent art, inafmuch as 
I thall not think they deferve any other anfwer, than that 
{mart raillery of the poet Perfius; when blinding them- 
felves like the Andabate, and being obftinate truth-haters, 


they 
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they difcover to all the world, that they are not only dull 
‘Eubceans and Cordubans, in the perception of the truth, 
but alfo moft frivolous Ariftarchufes and critics in their 
cenfures of it. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE WEIGHING CHAIR. 


Ta aphorifms comprehended in our book of fatic medi. 
_ cine, publifhed fome years fince, ate found to be true, by 
the ufe of the chair placed at the frontifpiece. 

From which chair we gain two advantages ; the former 
by finding out the daily infenfible perfpiration of our bodies; 
which perfpiration not well confidered, medicine proves 
for the mof part vain and ineffe€tual : for all indifpofitions 
almoft are the productions of a lefler or larger perfpira- 
tion than is requifite.- : 

The latter, in that, having feated ourfelves i in dis chair, 
we perceive, during our refection, when we are come to 
that juft proportion of meat and drink, beyond which, or 
thort of which, we are prejudiced. | 

The chains fet as it is reprefented in the aforefaid figure 
wherein the beam is faftened to the rafters, at a fecret place, 
im a room above that where you take refection, becaufe it 
would be fomewhat unfightly in the fame room; as alfo by 
reafon of the unlearned, to whom all things that are un. 
ufual feem ridiculous. . Now the chair, being a finger’s 
breadth diftant from the floor, ftands firm, fo as that it can- 
_ not eafily be fhaken. 

When, therefore, by reafon of the refe€tion we have 
taken, we are come to the juft weight and meafure before 
prefcribed, then the remote part of the beam is a little ele- 

: vated, 
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vated, and the chair withal immediately defcends a little. 
That defcent of the chair tells the perfon fitting in it, that 
he has taken the requifite qhantity of his refeétion. 

Now, what quantity or weight of wholefome meats is 
convenient for every one, and how much the infenfible 
perfpiration ought to be in their refpective bodies, to-wit, 
that perfpiration which is commodioufly weighed by the 
chair, any one may eafily underftand by our book of atic 
medicine. 


i 
THE SECTIONS. 


1. OF the Ponderation of infenfible Perfpiration. 
. Of Air and Waters. 

. Of Meat and Drink. 

- Of Sleep and Vigilance. 

. Of Exercife and Ref. 

. Of Venery. 

- Of the Affeciions of the ui ind, 

« An Anfwer to the Stuticoma/lix. 
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RULES OF HEALTH. 
. ON TS 


THE FIRST SECTION. 


OF INSENSIBLE PERSPIRATION, AND THE EXACT WEIGHT 
"THEREOF. 


1. Ir the addition of thofe things that are deficient, and 
the fubtraGtion of thofe that are exuberant, be daily made, 
as te quantity and quality, fuch as it ought to be, loft 
health would be secavered, and the prefent always pre- 
ferved. 

uu. If the phyfician, whip has the overfight. of other 
mens’ health, be capable of judging only of the fenfible 
addition, and evacuation, and knows not the quantity of 
their daily infenfible perfpiration, he does not cure, but 
deceive them. 
qt. He only, who knows to ane quantity, and when, 
the fecret perf{piration of 2 man’s body amounts to more 
or lefs, fhall find out how much, and when any thing 
ought to be added or fubtratted, in order to the preferva- 
tion or recovery of his health. 

Iv. Infenfible perfpiration alone is commonly wont to 
exceed all the fenfible perfpirations put together. 

"vy. Infenfible perfpiration is made either by the pores 
of the body, which 1s tranfpirable in all its parts, and is 
inclofed in toe fkin as it were in a net; or by refpiration 
petformed by the mouth, which, in one day, commonly - 
- amounts to about half a pound: for that may be difcover- 
ed by the dewy drops upon a looking- aie if it be fet 
clofe to the mouth. 

r Heh sien, VI- 
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vi. If the meat and drink taken in one day amoiint td 
the weight of eight pounds, the infenfible tranfpiration 
ordinarily amounts to five pounds, or thereabouts. 

vir. The quantity of infenfible tranfpiration admits of 
fome variety, according to the diverfity of nature, climate, 
feafons, age, difeafes, aliment, and other things, that are 
non-natural. 

virr. It may be, eafily computed what was the guanti- 
ty of the nocturnal perfpiration, and that of the fenfible 
excrements, by weighing the body in the morning; before 
and after fenfible excretion. 

ix. If the weight of the body begin to be augmented 
more than it is wont, without any greater addition of 
meat, and drink, or a retention of the fenfible exctements; 
there enfues a difficulty of breathing. 

x. The body is preferved in the fame ftate of health 


when it returns to the fame weight, without any unufual | 


fenfible evacuation: but if it be reduced to the fame 
weight, by a more than ordinary evacuation, by uriney 
or ftool, it begins to recede from its former health. 

xi. If it be perceived by ponderation, that there hath 
been any obftruction of the perfpiration, there will fuc- 
ceed, in the fubfequent days, either a more plentiful per- 
f{piration, or fome more abundant fenfible evacuation, of 
fome fymptom of an evil habit of the body, or a fever. 

xir. Much perfpiration, and a plentiful and more thar 
ufual fenfible evacuation, are not confiftent together. 

xu. If any one does fenfibly evacuate more than is ré= 
guifite, his perfpiration is lefs than is requifite. 

xiv. It is an ill fign,; when a man goes to ftool, urines, 
or {weats, more than is requifite, and perfpires lefs than 
he fhould do. | 
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‘xv. If the body be daily reduced to the fame weight, 
without/any alteration in the evacuation of thofe things 
that are perfpirable, it will need no crifis, and will be 
continued in a found pofture. ; 

xvi. When the body is one day of one jweight, and 
another day of another, it argues an introduction of evil 
qualities into it. ? 

xvi. That weight, which to any one is fuch as that, 
when he goes up fome fteepy place, he feels himfelf 
lighter than he is wont, is the exact ftandard of good 
health. | 

xvii, Evil qualities are the produétions of excefs, but 
we mutt not affirm the contrary, to-wit, that good quali- 
ties are the productions of defect. 

xix. Not only the weight, but the excefs alfo, is di- 
minifhed, either by the evacuation of the fenfible or in- 
fenfible crude matter, or by that of the fenfible or in- 
fenfible concoéted matter. The latter conduces to health, 
the former takes away the excefs, but leaves the ill qua- 
lity behind. 

xx. There are two kinds of iegae. tranfpiration : the 
one is immediately made after fleeping, upon the complet- 
ing of the concoétion, and after this there is an augmentation 
of a man’s ftrength; the other in the time of vigilance ; and — 
this latter is occafioned by crude humours; and by reafon 
thereof the ftrength is impaired: for it is performed 

with more or lefs violence, anfwerably to the greater or 
jefs motion of the vigilance. 

xxi. That perfpiration which eafes the ee ofa great, 
and that an unprofitable, burthen, is not that which is at- 
tended with fweating, but that invifible perfpiration or 
breathing, fuch as is that which, in the {pace of four-and- 

Vou III. re | twenty 
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_twertty hours, in the winter time, may exhale fifty ounces, 
or more. 

XX. Laat perfpiration becomes vilible, ished 
when there is an excefs of nutriment, or when there is a 
remiffion of heat, or by reafon of violent motion. 

xxii. Infenfible perfpiration, attended by {weating, is 
not good; becaufe fweating abates the ftrength of the 


fibres. Yet fometimes it is accounted good, becaufe it 


_ occafions a diverfion from a greater evil. 

xxiv. The more fubtile and free from moifture the in- 
vifible perfpiration is, the more healthy it is. ‘ 

xxv. All the liquid excrements are the more weighty, 
and fall down to the bottom; the thick are lighter, and 
keep up on the top, fuch as are hard and thick dregs, 
fpittles, and others of that kind. 

xxvi. Liguid excrements, allowing an equality as 
to quantity, take offa greater burthen from the body, 


than the hard and confiftent. 


xxvuit. Liquid meats are alfo the more weighty, and the 


folid the more light; bread and flefh are light, wine and 
broaths are heavy. A cup of wine is of equivalent weight 
to a piece of bread, theugh above, thrice as big as it im 
bullies 28 

xxvit. When the body feems te be more burthenfome 
to aman, when it is not really fo, he is in a worfe con- 
dition than if it feem and is felt to be fuch, when it is 
really fuch. 

xxix. The weight of an animal may be cau lier two 
ways, for thefe two things are confiftent, to-wit, that the 
body may be more weighty than ufual, and yet the per- 
fon fancy himfelf lighter; and, on the contrary, that the 
body may be lighter than ufual, yet the party feel him- 
felf heavier. : 


XXX. 
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xxx. If thefe two things concur, to-wit, that a man 
feel himfelf lighter than he is, and yet is not really fo, it 
is an argument of a moft healthful conftitution. 

xxx1. That body which is reduced to a lefs weight; 
than is proportionable to the juft computation of its 
- healthful flate, is in a worfe condition than that which 
_ acquires a greater weight than is proportionable to its 

healthfulnefs. j 

xxxul1. When the body, by reafon of any exercife of 
itfelf, or of the mind, becomes of lefs weight, there im-. 
mediately enfues a diminution of its vigour; which does 
not happen if it becomes of leis weight after fleep, when 

there is a perfect concoétion. | | 
xxx. If without any precedent violence there be a 
diminution of the weight, and an impairing of the vi- 
gour, the reafon is, becaufe there is not fo much reftors 
ed as had been loft. 

xxxiv. There are but three ways dhewlis an animal 
is weakened, either while the weight of the body is aug- 
mented, without any impairing of its vigour; when the 
vigour is diminifhed, the fame weight of the body ftill 
remaining ; or, laftly, when both vigour and Weight ad- 
- mit of diminution. ; 

xxxv. That wearinefs which enfues upon the body’s 
becoming lefs firong, and.of lefs weight, is more dan- 
gerous than any other; for ponderofity is a kind of 
ftrength. 

xxxvi. The weight of the body communicates ftrength 
to us, when we either draw any thing downwards, or 
carry, turn, or thrutt, it. 

xxxvul. The itrength of an old man does many times 
depend more on the weight, than the vigour, of his body : 

hz an 
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an old animal of little weight may live a long time, but 
cannot be ftrong. 

_ xxxvir. If, after fleeping, the body be reduced to its 
ufual weight, without feeling any trouble, it is well ; for 
it argues perfect concoétion ; but if with trouble, it is 
ill. ce | 

xxxix. The body does not fall into any difeafe upon 
external mifcarriages, unlefs it have fome of the entrails 
prepared for it: that preparation is. difcovered by the 
more or lefs than ufual weight, occafioned not without 
fome precedent difturbance. 9 ‘ 

xL. If nature be obftruéted while the is employed in 
the office of perfpiration, fhe becomes prefently defective 
in divers others. 

t. When the head aches, the body receives a fadden 
ae in perf{piration, and becomes more ponderous. 
xu. The firft feeds of difeafes are more certainly dif- 
covered by the alteration of the unufual. perfpiration, 
than by the obftruGtion of the offices. 

xLu. If, by ponderation, thou fhalt find that the mat- 
ter of ufual perfpiration is retained in the body, and that 
the party does neither fweat nor urine for fome days af- 
ter, infer thence that the retained matter prognofticates 
future corruption. 

xLiv. But if by sobauel tin thou fhalt find, that upon 
fome violent caufe, the perfpirable matter is more than 
ufually emitted out. of the body, be affured, that the 
place where the perfpirable matters had been lodged, and 
whence they were violently evacuated, is filled with 
crudities, which are crowded into the {malleft paflages. 

xiv. Yet if thofe crudities which fo force their way 
in, could, as to ail parts, be rendered fluid and perfpir- 


able, it were well; but if not, the part wherein they are 
contained 
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3 contained firft becomes hard, like eaeae and’ at laft 
{chirrous. 

xiv. If that which is perfpirable fhould not be diffi- 
pated, either by nature, or fome feverifli heat, the body 
would be immediately prepared. for a malignant fever. 

xLvir. Such as are in fevers are as likely to grow worfe 
and worfe, iftheir perfpiration be diverted by the excef- 
five applications of medicines from an unfkilful phyfician, as 
it might be if diverted y the mifcarriages of the patients 
themfelves. 

xivur. A {mall quantity of caffia ites not divert per- 
{piration, does not impair the ftrength, but only eafes the 
body of a fuperfluous weight: but other medicines con- 
tribute more to evacuation, are diffufed to the more re- 
mote parts, and render the body lighter; and yet the 
meat and drink which is received afterwards fill up the 
_ evacuated paflages; thence the belly and bladder are ex- 
ficeated, and foon after the body commonly becomes more 
ponderous. 

x~ix. Any pain or grief of the boily. obftrudis the | 
_ paflage of that perfpirable matter which is concoéted. 

1. Any cold, even the leaft that we feel in the mare 
while we are afleep, ob{tructs perfpiration. 

LI. One of the moft frequent caufes that hinder per- 
fpiration in the fummer time is the often turning of our 
_ bodies in bed. 

Lil. There are three internal caufes of the obftruction of 
peripiration, nature’s being otherwife employed, diver- . 
fion, and want of ftrength. | 

tii. Hence it appears by a ftatical ponderation, that 
on the day a man takes phyfic, and during the {pace of 
three hours after refection, there is little perfpiration : 


ee . for 
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for on fuch day of taking phyfic nature is bufied about 
fenfible evacuation; and after meat fhe is intent on the 
firtt concoétion. . 

tiv. In fluxes and vomiting perfpiration is obftru&ted, 
becaufe it is diverted. 

Lv. A burthenfome weight of garments is a hinderance 
to perfpiration, becaufe they abate a man’s ftrength. 

Lv. The body does not perfpire every hour after the 
fame rate, in regard that after refection, in the {pace of 
five hours, it is commonly wont to exhale a pound, or 
thereabouts ; from the fifth hour to the twelfth, about 
three pound ; from the twelfth to the fixteenth (at 
which time we are to take refeCtion, or phyfic) hardly 
half a pound. | 

_tvit. He who takes his refe€tion, or is evacuated by 
phyfic, during the hours of greateft perfpiration, fuch as 
are, for the moft part, thofe of the morning, is highly in- 
jured; becaufe, prefently after meat, as alfo after phyfic, 
perfpiration is extremely diverted. 

Lviu. The fecret and infenfible perfpiration eafes us. 
more than all the fenfible ones put together; for, after 
fleep, before there be any evacuation of the fenfible ex. 
crements, every one feels himfelf lighter, becaufe he is 
really become lighter, by three pound, or thereabouts. 

uix, In the fpace of one night, there are commonly 
evacuated, of urine, fixteen ounces, more or lefs ; of con- 
coéted excrements, by ftool, four ounces ; and by occult 
« perf{piration, forty, and above. 

tx. There aremany, who, in the {pace of four- 
and-twenty hours evacuate as much, by infenfible per- 
{piration, as they do by ftool in the fpace of fifteen days. 

x1. How comes it then, that moft of our country 
men, in all difeafes, mind only the evacuation by ftool 
or 
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‘orurine, and hardly ever think of infenfible perfpira- 
tion? ) : py 

uxt. If in the night thou haft perfpired more than 
ulually, but without fweating or any diiturbance, be af- 
fured of thy being in perfec health. 

“xu. Then are we .at the greateft diftance from any 
difeafe, when we are come to the mean proportion of the 
latitude of healthy ponderation, not through {pontaneous 
fenfible evacuation, or that prefcribed by the phyfician, 
or yet by fafting, but by the infenfible pera which 
comes by fleep, after perfe& concoétion.. 

" “xiv. What quantity of perfpiration is convenient for 
every one, in order to his continuance in a molt health- 
ful conftitution of body, you will. thus find out. Obferve 
in the morning, after a fomewhat plentiful fupper over 
night, that fort of greater perfpiration, which may be 
completed in thyfelf in the {pace of twelve hours ; grant 
it to have amounted to fifty ounces, fome other morning 
- after fafting over night, yet with this provifo, that thou 
-didft not exceed at thy dinner the day before, make. the 
fame obfervation ; let us admit the perfpiration to have 
amounted to twenty ounces: this foreknown, pitch upon 
that moderate proportion of meat and other non-natural 
caufes, which will be likely to reduce thee daily to the 
mean between fifty and twenty ounces ; and that mean 
will be thirty-five ounces. Thus mayeft thou live a 
Jong and healthful life, nay, haply arrive to that of a 


Ld 
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hundred years. 
Lxv. .The healthful hodies of men, and fuch as are 
moift moderate in their diet, become every month more 
than ufually ponderous, to-wit, by one pound or two, and 
are reduced to the ufual weight about the month’s end, 
oy Be as 
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as it happens to women, but after a crifis made by 4 
more pientiful or more muddy emiffion of urine. 

_Lxvi. Before the faid menftrual crifis made foon after 
fleep, either there is felt a drowfinefs of the head, or 
wearinefs of the body, and afterwards, by a more plen- 
tiful evacuation of urine, all things are quieted. 

Lxvul. The external caufes which ordinarily obftruc& 
per{piration are a cold troubled, and moift, air ; fwim- 
ming in cold water; grofs and vifcous meats ; .the inter- 
miffion of corporeal exercife, or that of the mind, and, in 
robuft perfons, over much abftinence from venery. 

cxvilt. External cold obftruéts perfpiration in a weak 
_ bedy, becaufe its heat is diflipated ; but in a robuft per- 
fon, it augments it: for the heat is forced to the bottom, 
and -re-duplicated, and thereupon nature is corroborated, 
aod upon that the weight of the perfpirable matter that 
Is retained being by her confumed, the bod y becomes and 

is felt lighter. Sy set 
~ -uxix. The health of that body is more firm and of. 
longer continuance, whofe weight, in the procefs of many 
years, is neither augmented nor diminifhed, than that of . 
a body whofe weight is altered every year. ; 

Lxx. For a body to be reduced to its ufual ponderofi- 
ty, by the acceflion of crude humours, is ill; but if it be 
by the addition of fuch as are concocted, it is moft whole- 
fome. | bgt ei 
 pxxt. It is an ill fign, when a healthy perfon becomes 
of lefs weight than ufual, it being fuppofed his courfe of 
life be the fame as before, for there 1s not any refufion of 
that wholefome matter which had been loft. 

Lxx1I. The concocted excrements of the belly are of 
great bulk,but little weight ; they {wim on the furface, 
by reafon of the air contained in them, and whatever 

| may 
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may be evacuated, at one and the fame time, never ex- 
- eéeds the third part of a pound. 

ixxiit, If it happen that in one day’s fpace, through 
fome mifcarriage or other, ‘there be fo great a retention 
of per{piration as may amount to a pound, nature is com- 
monly three days employed in the infenfible expurgation 
of that which had been retained. 

Lxxiv. Then does nature make a great infenfible eva- 
‘eution, when fhe endeavours to void perfpirable matter, 
retained by yawnings and extenfions of the joints. 

ixxv. The perfpirable matter confifts of two parts, to- 
wit, a light, and a ponderous. os 

Lxxvi. The ponderous part is fo exuberant that living 
creatures are generated of it, as punaizes, lice, and the 
like. | , 

Lxxvir. From the more ponderous part of per{piration 
do proceed the contagious infections of fuch as lie toge- 
ther: for the light part vanithes, but the more ponder- , 
ous, being adhefive, does infc&. 

Lxxviil. They who in the fcorching heats of fammer 
are obf{tructed in the exhalation of the perfpirable mat. 
ter, are incommodated ‘by heat ; but to thofe who have 
an abfolute freedom of perfpiration the heat is not 
troublefome. | 

Lxxix. A greater weight differs from a lefler equal 
healthful, becaufe the greater does the more accelerate 
oldage. Be it fuppofed, that fome perfon hath his health 
as well when he weighs two hundred weight, as at two 
hundred and five pound; we have obferved that the 
excefs of thofe five pounds did more accelerate old age. 

Lxxx. Why does animated ficfh live, and not putrify, 
as a carcafe does? becanfe it is daily renewed. Why 
are children in a capacity of living longer than old men? 
; becaufa, 
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becaufe they may be more often renewed, fince they begia 
from the loweit weight of the whole latitude, and fo pro- 
ceed to the higheft: for they are capable of moft of the 
healthful weights. Why is there a neceflity that old 
men fhould die? becaufe they are capable only of the 
laft proportions of weight. But why only of thofe?. be- 
caufe their fibres are hard, and, as fuch, cannot be any 
more renewed, whence death enfues. 

LXxxI. Why are they cured who are furprifed by fome 
dangerous difeafe? becaufe they are capable of feveral 
forts of healthy weights: for fuch difeafes take away 
thirty pounds from men’s bodies, more or lefs as the bo« 
dies are more or lefs replete, and as the difeafe is more 
er lefs hot, and according to its continuance. 


——_ 


APHORISMS ADDED BY THE AUTHOR, 


sxxxm. Oxp men prolong their lives by frequent fpit- 
tings ; for thefe being retained within the body, as being 
uncapable of coétion or digeftion, hinder perfpiration ; 
the confequences whereof are fuffocation and death. 
Lxxxtu. Old age is indeed a difeafe, but may laft a 
long time, if the body be made eafily perf{pirable. 
LXXXIV. Venery, actual frigidity of the body, over- 
plentiful drinking, {upping as young men do, to be angry 
more than needs, and much exercife, all thefe fhorten 
the lives of old men. 
LXxxv. Old men reach not decrepid age by reafon of 
the weaknefs of their expulfive faculties. Thence it : 
comes to pafs; that when they drink more than it was 
requifite they thould, they urine lefs, and meripice lefs, 
than 
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than they are wonte The remedy is, that the fubtraCion 
be equivalent to the addition. 

Lxxxvi. Infenfible perfpication being quite obftructed, 
does not only deprive the chiefeft parts of life, but alfo . 
one ignoble part. It deprives the chiefeft, when there is 
an apoplexy in the brain, palpitation in the heart, an ex- 
cefs of blood in the liver, and a fuffocation in the matrix: 
it deprives the ignoble part by gangrene. 

Lxxxvir. That women are troubled with the fuffoca- 
tion does not proceed from the womb’s comprefling the 
midriff, but from the frigidity of the corrupted feed, 
which does not want perfpiration. | 

Lxxxvitt. The humours of perfons troubled with the 
gout, though they are moft grofs, are diffolved only hy 
way of vapour. 

‘Lxxx1x. Vomiting diverts urine and perfpiration. 

xc. The frequent turning of the body in bed, fince the 
doing of it requires the afliftance of all the mufcies, does 

weaken and obftru@ concoétion and perfpiration. The 
_ remedy is, for one to be obftinately refolved to lie in one 
and the fame pofture. . : 

~xcr. While the knees are kept aftually warm, the feet 
are not chilled ; fuch perfons sie well, they per{pire 
more, and urine lefs. 

xcit. Loofenefs of the belly is taken away by thofe 
things which augment eee: of which kind bath- 
ing is one. ? 

xc. As the loadftone is better preferved where there 
‘is much iron, and wine better kept in a great veflel 
than a little one, fo fuch bodies as are more ponderous, 
yet healthy withal, do better preferve flrength than 
fuch as abate in their weight, through want of aliment. 

4 / XCIV. 
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xcIv. ‘hey who urine more than they drink, do per. 
{pire little, or nothing at all. 

xcv. Why is there an obftrution of infenfible per- 
{piration in intermittent fevers ? becaufe the peccant hu- 
mour is in the circumference of the body. 

xcvi. In the dropfy, the water in the lower part of the 
belly is not diffolved, becaufe its drought and hardnefs 
hinder perfpiration. 

xcvil. Hot humours iis got together into any part 
are to be entertained with hot digeftives, in order to their 
diffolution by-infenfible perfpiration. 

xcvi. Why is fainting or fwooning beneficial in high 
fevers? becaufe it paunes Abi and a ftrong per{pira- 
tion. ; 
xcix. If the pricking of a nerve be clofed up with 
milk, meal, or any fuch thing, the retained ichor becomes 
fo fharp and corroding, that the patients die of corvul- 
fions, if the: wound be not opened with oil. | 

c. Perf{piration is beneficial in tumours, if it be pro- 
cured by things aétually and potentially moift ; other- _ 
wife they turn to a {cirrhus, by diffclving the tenuious 
humour, and leaving the grofs. 

ci. If any part of the body be full of blood, or fome 
other humour, as it is obferved in tumours, and in the 
pleurify itfelf, it is not to be refrigerated ; becaufe, the 
matter being evacuated, it is refrigerated of itfelf. 

cut. Hypochondriacal perfons are recovered of their 
diftemper, if their bodies be made perfpirable by frequent 
bathings, and be kept to moift diet. 

cut. Infenfible perfpiration, procured by fomentations, 
in an unpurged body, attra&ts more humours than it dif- 
folves, as appeared in Simon’s cafe. 

civ. Thofe bodies which infenfibly perfpire much, are 
neither purged nor blooded, as it is manifeft in children. 


I CY. 
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cv. How come lice to be generated? becaule the per- 
fpiration of the malignant ichor, or thin matter, is ob- 
ftructed. : 

cvr. A gangrene is prevented by thofe things that pro- 
mote perfpiration; by thofe that promote fuppuration, 
it becomes a {phacelus,”that is, when any part is mortified 
by inflammation. 

evil. Why does the part affeCted with a gangrene die ? 
becaufe the little arteries, by reafon of the redundancy 
of blood, are not raifed up. It is remedied by fenfible 
and infenfible perfpiration. | 

evil. The moft clammy humours in robuft bodies 
make their way out through the narroweft paflages, as 
it is manifeft by the fatnefs voided by urine, as alfo by 
a mixture of water and honey injeéted into a wounded 
breaft ; and confequently they muft make their way 
through the infenfible paflages. 

crx. By difflation, as well the beneficial as the fuper- 
fluous matter is evacuated ; but if after fleep ftrength and 
vigour be acquired, the fuperfluous matter only is _ the 
moft part evacuated. | 

cx. That difflation which is not fenfibly ipebodrral: is 
natural, and is an argument of ftrength; but fweating 
peg the contrary. 

. If, in the winter time, any part of the body be 
very ore the whole does fo far fympathife with it, that 
the concoétion and perfpiration of the whole is thereby _ 

leffened. ) , 
exit. Swimming is more fafe towards the evening : in 
the morning the pores are {topped by the coldnefs of the 
water, whence there 1s fome danger of a fever. 

exit. If, in the fummer time, the body lie uncovered, 


the perfpiration is obftru€ted ; whereupon enfue a drow- 
finefs 
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finefs and HKeavinefs of the head, and a bruifed unweildi- 
nefs of the body. | 

cxiv. If the weight of the Body be augmented in the 
fpace of five or fix days, it is not to be taken off of a 
fudden, but by degrees ; for abftinence from food, if it 
be extraordinary, hurts the ftomach, the brain, and the 
- heart, and, after a while, the whole body. 

cxv. In autumn, the weight of the body is augment. 
ed; which, if it exceed the ftandard of the healthy lati« 

tude, tertians, and other putrid fevers, are apt to be the 

confequences thereof. 

cxvi. Things that are extreme él in a violent fever, 
if they be not heated, prove mortal, by reafon of the dif- 
ficulty of tranfpiration 

cxvit. Nothing is more hurtful to malignant ulcersy 
than thofe things that hinder perfpiration, as fatnefs, oil, 
wax. | | 

cxvil. Of all the intermittent fevers, the quotidian 
only is not without danger ; for flegm is one of the chief- 
eft things that obftruat perfpiration. — 

xix. Ifthe perfpiration be ftopped in the neck, the 
fenfe of the pericranium is ftupified, as may be obferv- 
ed in perfons walking in the wind and rain. © 

xx. Nothing is more apt to take away putrefadtion, 
than for one to ufe much ventilation, not only that 
which is procured by what is drawn in, but alfo by what 
is evacuated through the infenfible paflages. 

cxx1. Refrigerations in acute difeafes are fymptoms 
of death, asin Hermocrates for they take away per- 
{piration. — : 
CXXII. After bathing, the pores of the {kin are con- 
denfed with oil, to the a that the alimental moifture 


beia 
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being attraGted may not be diflolved. In dangerous cafes 
therefore, ufe oil to clofe and not to open the pores. 

cxxun. And yet that courfe of diet, which we leaft re- 
gard, brings us to an old age great as that of Philip. 

cxxiv. The diaphragma, or midriff, by contracting it- 
felf to its principle, dilates the breaft; by that dilatation is 
infpiration wrought. And by dilating itfelf, it contracts 
the breaft, and by that contraction expiration is wrought. 

cxxv. But the fpincter, or the mufcle that fhuts the 
bladder, by contracting itfelf to its principle, clofes the 
bladder, and keeps in the urine; by {preading itfelf, it 
dilates the bladder, and emits the urine. 


FSi aroma 
OF THE PESTILENCE. 


CXXVI. "Luryes infeéted with the plague communicate 
the infe€tion as long as the next and remote caufes re- 
main; but any one of thofe failing, the poifon ceafes, 
like the motion of a clock, when, upon the breaking of © 
_a tooth in any one wheel, it is at a ftand. 

CXXVII. We are not infected with the plague by con- 
taét, but by drawing in the peftiferous air, or the vapours 
arifing from infeed goods. It happens thus: the vital 
{pirit is infected by the air, by fuch infection of the 
fpirit the blood is congealed, which laft being forced ont. 
wards raifes carbuncles, black fpots, and buboes: if it 
remain within, it caufes death; if it be quite expelled, 
we are paft all danger. | 

cxxvur. Ifthe whole infe@ion be forced out into car- 
buncles and buboes, it is a good fign ; if not it is mortal. 

exxix. We are not of ourfelves infeéted with -the 
plague, but it is brought to us by others. This is mani- 

feft 
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feft by the experiment of fuch as are fhut up in nun. 
neries. . 

cxxx. Not all, but much about the third part, of man- 
kind dies of the peftilence. That it is fo, may be feen 
by the experiment of thofe whofe office it is to view the 
dead. 

cxxxi. They who conceive the blacknefs of the fpots 
to be a fign of aduftion, are miftaken; for many times 
aged men, being internally and externally cold, without 
any fever, depart this life in two days time, with the 
fame blacknefs, but proceeding from a thrombus, or clots 
of blood. 

cxxxu. If a {mall quantity of blood, by reafon of the 
vital {pirit’s being infe€ted, becomes a clot of blood, and 
this laft be wholly thruft out by buboes and carbuncles, 
they are cured ; if it be not wholly forced out, they die, 
as in the black fpots. 

cxxxur. Confequent to this is it, that they, who have 
their ulcers and buboes opened, if the internal infection 
be wholly come out, recover ; if not, they die. 

cxxxiv. There are two ways to put a ftop to the 
plague ; to-wit, that the found be feparated, arid that the . 
infeed may have place enough to air themfelves. 
There are two ways to do the latter; to-wit, that they 
be not fent to places they abhor to come into; and that 
their houfehold {tuff be not burrt. 

exxxv. They whofe lungs are thin, are eafily infeed 
with the plague; the contrary is to be affirmed of thofe 
whofe lungs are thick. It argues the thinnefs of the 
lungs, when any one drawing in his breath as much as he 
_ can, that fingle ftroke of the pulfe is fomewhat weaker, or 
mee gentle. 

CXXXVI. 
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cxxxvi. The plague is not to be compared to fire; which 
increafes upon the addition of fuel; but the former de-. 
creafes, though the f el of it remain in the fame pofture. 

cxxxvu: The rays of the plague are removed from 
one place to another by the wind ; but not by any vio- 
lence of a lucid body. | 

cxxxvill. They who prefcribe any other remedy for 
the fhunning of the plague, befides that of flying from it. e: 
are either ignorant men, or cheating quacks. 

Cxxxix. Hence it comes to pafs, that of perfons of quas 
lity none almoft are cured by remedies ; but very many 
of the meaner fort of people without them. 

cxL. Why does the plague continue long? Becaufe, 
while it rages, they air things that are intected, which, 
while they are cleaning, thieves fteal and fcatter up and 
down ; after the plague is at a ftand, they do not infed, 
otherwife the plague would be perpetual. 

Becaufe fome among the infected perfons, when they 
are forced out of the city, do not air themfelves as mes 
fhould do, by which means the infection increafes. “ewe 

Becaufe they do not prohibit the people’s affembling i in 
churches. Divine fervice at fuch times fhould be per- 
formed in the open air. | 

' Becaufe men make ufe of chirurgeons that « are ftrang- 
ers, or foreigners, who are the better pieaigd the greater 
the plague is. 


t 


Becaufe they do not fevers the found into other 
houfes from the infected. | 
_ Becaufe they ufe internal remedies againft the plague, | 
ihn none can be adminiftered but what are hurtful. 
Becaufe they admit poultry to be brought to the «ar- 
ket, which the found coming to handle; after they ad 
Vou. III. Saran © (et . been 
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been handled: by the infecked, are afterwards thereby ine 


feéted,.... : a 


“ 


OF AIR AND WATERS. ae 


Seflion I. 4 


1, A. coup air and coM bathings put ftrong bodies into: 
a heat, and, by taking away what is fuperfluous, make them. 
lighter ; but they refrigerate weak bodies, and, by mafter= 


ing the heat, make them more ponderous.. 


ul. Warm air and baths actually warm, if crudities do 
not obftruct, do alfo promote perfpiration, refrefh the in- 
ward parts, and render men’s bodies lighter. is 

uu. An external air, penetrating into the innermoft parts 
of the body, through the trunks of the arteries, may make 


' the body more or lefs ponderous ; lefs, if « be fubtile, and 


warm; more,.if it be thick, and moift.. 
ive How great the ponderoufnefs of the air is, may, in 
the fi7# place, be gathered from the greater or lefler weight 


of the dregs of alum dried before in the fun, and afterwards. R 


expofed to the air in. the night time. Secondly, from our 
feeling a greater cold than what is obfervable in the wea- 
ther-glafs, for the moifture or ponderoufnefs of the air is. 


‘ to us the meafure of its coldnefs. Ydirdly, from the great- 
coi éror lefler bending of a very thin board, efpecially if it 
‘be of pear. tree, Fourthly, from the contraction of the 


firings of a lute, or from hemp. : 
v. How great the ponderoufnefs of water is, may eafily be 


underftood, if fome heavy thing be fuppofed appendant in. 


the waters For that water is lighter,.and confequently the 
ea ‘ more 


! 
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more wholefome, wherein the heavy thing does the more 
gravitate ; but that wherein it does lefs- gravitate, is the 
more ponderous and the more unwholefome. 

VI. ‘Phat water which is more heavy, and the air.that is 
more. muddy, and more ponderous; convert the invifible 
perfpiration into an ichor (or thin matter) which being 
pent in, and afterwards not diffolved, does for the moft 
part caufe a cachexy, or evil difpofition of the body. 

vit. In a cold healthful air perfpiration is 'alfo obftruct« 
ed, the pores are conderifated, but the fibres are corro- 
borated, and the weight of that perfpirable matter which. 
is retained neither hurts nof is felt. 
vin. In a thick foggy air perfpiration is obftrudted, the 
paflages are filled, but not condenfed, the fibres are loofened; 
not ftrengthenéd, and the weight of the perfpirable mat- 
ter unevacuated hurts, and is felt. iF 

ux. If cold weather fucceed a warm air, fuch as that in 
fummer time, it fhall, that day (it being fuppofed that a 
man takes the, fame liberty of drinking), hinder about a_ 
third part of the perfpiration, which if it be not made fen- 
fible, is apt to difpofe the body ,to piuttefagtion, or fome 
evil habit. : 

x. The hindrance of oid, occafioned by unex- 
pected cold, is more hurtful to weak bodies than that 
which is hindered by degrees. | 

xi. He who is furprifed unclothed at fuch time as a 
cool ait fucceeds a precedent heat, is wont to perfpire lefs | 
by about two pounds i ii one day’s fpace, yet without any 
fenfible incortvenience to him. 

xu. A pleafant and fomewhat cool breeze is more pres 
judicial to bodies well warmed, than the cold of air and was 
ter in an exceflive degree: for the former does. not render 
the body lighter, but obftruéts and loofens it; but the late 

es > tex 
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_ ter obftruéts and ccr ob--rates it, ard thence it comes that 
the bodies are 1]: +: derous. | 

x11. When the unwholef m: cualities of the air and 
water difpofe bed.s .o a malignant putrefaétion, their 
weight for the moft part 5st ile heeded; as if this 
fhould be the rdafon of it, that by their corruption the 
nerves become ftronger, as it is obferved in diftracted per- 
fons. 3 
xiv. To “im in cold water after violent exercife is ex- 
tremely pleafant, but moral: for there is nothing more 
pernicious than oppofite motions. | 

xv. That which treacheroully difpofes the entrails to in- 
difpofition, does not many times feem to be either heavy 
or unpleafan*. 

xvi. A pleafant gale of wind from the fouth furprifing 
a man at a violent exercife, is many times mortal ; for the 
gale occafions a diffic ity of brea: h ngs and from the exer- 
cife proceeds acrimony. 

xvi. It happens to thofe who, after fupper, are defir- 

ous of having a cooler gale of wind than is requifite, that 
the perfpiration of that part which is not well clothed is 
obftru€ted ; but that night or the next day, moft of them 
are fubject to a great aching of the hed. 
xvii. If bodies be fuddenly thifted out of a warm air 
{nto a cool, they are injured ; becaufe they are rendered of 
greater weight than is requi te. If renoved out of a cold 
air into a warm, they are alfo — becaufe they 
become lefs {tron :. 

xix. Perfons of weak confti'utions make a greater con- 
verfion of the perfpirable ‘matter retained into urine, in the 
winter time ; robuft perfons do the fame in the fummer. 

Sx; Fanning obftructs perfpiration, and makes the head 
more ponderous, aud more hot. 

2 ; XXI. 
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xxi. The wind, as it is-colder than the kin, fo is it ever 
obftructive and hurtful to it, but more than any part to the 
head, becaufe it is moft expofed. : 

zxut. In-all feafons.of the year generally dry weather 18 
more healthy than continual rains, for it-renders men’s bos 
dies lighter. | 3 ) 

xx! 4 Inthe fummer time, temperate bodies are lefs 
ponderous than they are in winter, by about three pounds, 

xxiv. In the fummer time men are fubje&-to wearinels, 
not becaufe the body is more ponderous, but becaufe it is 
lefs. ftrong. 

xxv. In a warm air, the body is of lefs ftecapnis as well 
by reafon that with the perfpiration there is fomewhat of 
the better fpirits exhaled, as: becaule. the warmth is! not 
concentrated. ! 

xxvi. There is always by a warm air fomewhat difperf- 


ed through the whole fkin, which carries’ away with it 


fomewhat of the internal.good humour. 


xxvit. In the fummer time we are troubled with heat, 


not principally proceeding from the warmth of the air, for 
every part of the body 1s warmer than the fummer air, but 


becaufe there is:not fo much coldnefs in the fummer air, as: 


that the natural heat may. be fufficiently concentrated. 


Whence it comes to pafs, that, being fo diffufed, it cannot’ 


infenfibly evacuate that perfpitable matter which isof its own 
nature hot ; which: matter being kept in becomes fharp, 
and is the caufe_of our being troubled with muc’: heat. 
xxviit. When men’s bodies, in the hotteft feafons, upon 
fleeping in the night or day time, perfpire abundantly, or 
{weat, they become lighter, and are not’ that day troubled 
' with any heat. 
xxix_ If a cold air immediately fucceed the fummer heat, 
K 3 there 
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there will be ocecafioned, forthe moft part, that/day, the 
retention of about a pound of the infenhble excrements. 

xxx. If the fummer prove like the fpring, fo as that 
men’s hodies may be reduced to the weight anf{werable to - 
the fummer, it muft be the effect of fweating. 

xxx1. At the beginning of fummer, if intenfe heat come 
of a fudden, wearinefs and faintnefs enfue, which do not 
continue long though the fultrinefs be increafed for fome 
days after, becaufe the weight on the perfpirable oe is 
abated. 

xxx. The fame vigour, 1s AGE fo much concerned in 
ftrugeling with a lefler, as it is with a greater, weight of the, 
; body. : 

xxx. Perfpiration, procured by the force of warm air 
or water, is hurtiul, unlefs the malignancy of it be not ba-. 
lanced by fome greater benefit. | 

xxxIv. Robuft bodies perfpire more in the Goatees 
time by day, in the winter by night. | 

xxxv. That impediment of refpiration which in the 
fummer time is apt to be introductory to a malignant 
fever, does hardly in the winter time caufe the leaft al- 
- teration: for,in the fummer, men’s bodies are filled with 
a perfpirable matter of a fharper nature than they are in 
winter. : | 

xxxvi. To fleep in fhe fummer time siith the body Une 
covered, or abroad in the open air, does for the moft part. 
difpofe it to putrefa€tion, by hindering the perfpiration. 

xxxyvu. The difficulty of refpiration does not heat tee 
entrails, unlefs the perfpirable matter become fharp by 
reafon of its retention, or upon the account of external 
feat, or violent motion. 

xxxvint.p In the fummer- time when cold does of a fud- 

en fucceed heat, the inconvenience of exceffive ce iS 

sard ily 
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hardly perceived : but if the air re-affume its former warmth, 
_ men are very fenfible of.the 1 injury ae have received by 
the precedent mifcarriage. 

xxxiIx. The injury men receive by the not immoderate 
-exercife of venery is commonly balanced by an equal be- 
nefit, if the heat be concentrated by the cool air. 

xu. Im the fummer nights men’s bodies are moft dif-. 
pofed to fevers, by reafon of the vicifitude of the air, for at - 
the beginning of the night, the air is inflamed, but about 
‘midnight it is more. temperate, and in the morning cool ; 
whence it comes to pafe, that the ufual perfpirable matter 
is not evacuated in fuch as fleep with the bed-clothes off, 
and their bodies are more ee ; which happens not 
in, winter. a 

xLt. From the autumnal equinox to the winter folftiee, 
we perfpire every day much about a pound: from thence 
to the fpring equinox we begin to perfpire more freely. 

xiu. Autumn is an unhealthy feafen, as well -by rea- 
fon that the perfpiration is obftru@ed by the cold then 
coming in, as for that what is not perfpired becomes fharp 
and correding. 

xtur. Autumnal indifpofitions are avoided, if the 
body be not.of greater weight in autumn than it had: been 
in fummer. 

XLiv. That wali which is ‘augmented by degrees is 
to be abated by degrees. 7 

xiv. The more than ufual weight of the body is not to ~ 
be taken off in the {pring, but in autumn; for the cold 
air then coming in is a greater enemy to the weight, 

xivi. Thou wilt not be troubled with any difeafe in 
autumn, if the cold weather then coming in find thee well _ 
furnifhed with clothes, if thou ufe diuretics, and wilt pe 
kept in the fame weight as before, 3 | 

Ra, LVI, 
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XLVI. He who is well clothed perfpires the better for 
it, and is rendered of lefs weight. 

xtvin. They who in the winter time are commonly 
troubled with difeafes proceeding from the abundance of 
humours, are to be purged in autumn, and not in the 
fpring, and ought to be reduced to the weight they were 
of at the beginning “f fummer. 

xLIx. But if the difeafes proceed from fome malignant 
quality, the bodies are to be purged in the fpring, and not 

in. autumn ; for the malignancy of the spakity i is more aug- 
‘ mented i in fammer than ii wint't. 

L. They who at the beginning of the ievioes diveft them 
{elves too foon, and in autumn are backward in putting on 
their winter garments, are, in fummer, apt to fall into 
fevers, atid in winter to be. troubled with diftillations, ? 

I. The retention of the perfpirable matter, as it has a 
 fharp quality, caufes fevers, and eryfipelafes ; as to its re- 
dundancy, it caufes apoftems, diftillations, or an evil habit 
of the body. 

LI. External cold, by senacaitating the heat, makes na- 
ture fo much the ftronger, by how much it is the more 
abie to bear. about two pounds of perfpirable matter un- 
evacuated over and above its ordinary weight. 

tim, At the beginning of winter, men’s bodies are eafi- 
ly r.duced to their ufual weight ; but in the beginning of 
fummer i. is with much ado that they are reduced to the 
fummer weight. 7 

Liv, There would be an uninterrupted healthfulnefs, 
even to the extremity of age, if men’s bodies were kept in 
an equal weight during the four feafons of the year. 
tv. Thofe bodies whofe weights are much augmented 
and diminifhed in the fpace of a year, are in great dan- 
ger. 

LYIo 
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xvi. The greater variety there is of the weight of any 
body in the {pace of a year, and the greater the augment: 
ation or diminution of the blood is, fo much the worfe is 
the condition of that body. 

tyvi1. The augmentation of the weight ene at she 
beginning of autumn, the diminution at the aes of 
fummer. ni | 

tv. Thofe bodies hole ela iS. augmented, are in 
a more dangerous condition than: thofe whofe weight 1 1s 
diminifhed. : 


APHORISMS ADDED BY THE AUTHOR. 


tix. Lose parts of the body which are covered do 
healthfully perfpire ; but if they be found uncovered after 
fleep, their pores are condenfated by even the ahaa 
alr. : Eater 

tx. That ‘air which is over cool, moift, or windy, ob- 
ftruéts perfpiration : whence it happens, that such as keep 
within doors, as, for example, women, are not troubled with 
coughs, catarrhs, or inflammations of the lungs. 

‘uxt. Thecity air is worfe than that of the country ; be- 
caufe it is more thick, and, not a i by the wind, oa 
away the Pk 


OF MEAT AND DRINK. 
Seation Ii. 


1. Ig the ftomach, filled with meat, ee, while the ody 
fleeps, complete the firft concoction, the perfpiration of that 
night 
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night does commonly amount to forty ounces ; if it does 
not complete it, it comes to but about eighteen. 

ur. If the ftomach be quite empty and fafting, though 
the party fleep, he does not perfpire above eighteen 
ounces. | 

vit. A full body that does not concoct, perfpires much 
about the fame rate as one ina manner fafting, that has 
not any thing to concoét. = 0 

iv. Meats that are very nourifhing, mutton only except- 
ed, from fupper over night to dinner the next day, do not 
ufually perfpire above eighteen ounces. 

v Many who feed plentifully on meats of little nourifh- 
ment, may, in the {pace of one night, perfpire above forty 
ounces, 

vi. Thole aliments which continue bodies in their ufual 
weight are cither thofe of very much nourifhment, or fuch 
as caufe obftinate crudities. : 

vite Thofe which continue them in their ufual light. 
nefs are fuch as they are accuftomed to, and eafily eva- 
porated. : 

vit. Mutton is eafily concoéted, and vaporous; for in 
a night’s {pace it perfpires one third part of a pound 
more than other meats, and fuch as a man is accuftomed 
to. | 

1x. The meats which are made of leavened pafte do not 
make bodies more ponderous, for ved perf{pire more eafily 
than turnips, 

x. A healthy perfon does snfeh tty exhale as much in 
the {pace of one day as he does by ftool in a fortnight 5 
nay, though he once every day evacuate the concocted and 
confiftent faces. 

x1e The full ftomach, and the enintys diminifh the per- 
‘ {piration ; 


« 
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fpiration ; the full ftomach diverts.it, by the corruption of 
- meats; the empty attracts it, that it may be filled. 

_ xu. When the full ftomach does not complete, the con- 
coction is difcovered by the weight ; for then the body 
peripires lefs; but the empty flomach is ‘filled with wind. 

xu, Windinefs is nothing elfe but an imperfett kind 
of perfpirable matter. : : 

xiv. The robuft perfon confumes his Neuse feeding 
by infenfible perfpirations one lefs robuft, by urine; a 
weak perfon, for the moft ae by the ABER of the 
one MAO. 

. When a man forbears eee the fiomach being 
pik and no paroxyfm prefling upon aman, there isa 
retention of the perfpirable matter, and that being retained, 
becomes fharp, and ee the body is $ prepared for hot 
diftempers. 

xvt. That abftinence from meat which reduces: men’s 
bodies to a lefler weight, but withal fuch as is unufual to 
them is hurtful. 

-xvul. Why ate there fome that die of hunger, if there 
be never any defeQt of blood in the living creature? Bes 
caule the blood, making to the ry part of the belly, for- 
fakes the heart. 

XVIII. Undigefted. meat, not only as to its quantity, 
but alfo as to its quality, makes the body more Rencetons, 
inafmuch as it hinders perfpiration. 

mix. When any one feems to himfelf lighter than he is, 
e* and yet is not fo, it isa very good fign; for this proceeds 
from the es of the three concaétions exa ny digeft- 


ed, ey 


ies. When’ there is a pink 4nd agility « the body 
fae for a whole day together, it argues there preceded a 
: concoction 


» 
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-eoncoétion of the chyle and blood, seid thatthe dregs, as 
it were, of the third concoétion are almoft evacuated. 

xx1. Undigefted meat, the more full of nourifhment it 
is, is fo much the worfe, either becaufe it caufes a greater 
weight or a worle corruption. 

xxi, The body is rendered moft light by the corrup- 
tion of meat; for all the liquid excrements are of great 
weight. 

xx. The ufe of Fertac’ 8 flefh and rath Sane is hurt 
ful, as well becaufe thefe do not perfpire, as becaufe they 
fuffer not other meats eaten with them to perfpire. 

xxiv. Upon the eating of fwine’s flefh and mufhrooms 
the body commonly perfpires lefs than} it is wont by a third 
part of a pound. 

xxv. Melons pcripire fo little, that they abate about a 
fourth part of the ufual perfpiration. : 

xxvi. That retention of the perfpiration caufed by mes 
lons is evacuated by urine or {weating. } 

xxvul. Grapes and green figs perfpire but little, and — 
: fomewhat hinder the perfpiration of other meats ; haply | 
~ becaufe they are fenfibly evacuated. 
xxvit. That kind of food does perfpire beft of all, and 
conveniently. nourifhes, whofe weight is not felt in the 
belly. — 

KXIX. Plentiful feeding is more hurtful in a fedentary: 
and idle per‘on, than in one that is employed ; for the en-. 
trails are made heavy by reft, but are eafed of their weight 
by exercife. 

xxx. The body, Poke beft after that .meat. whofe 
feces are emitted in a certain confiftency. 

xxx1. Chicker?s flcth thall be of lefs nourifhment than 
a lettice, if a man cat fo plentifully thereof as thatit can 

4 | ier not 
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not be evacuated otherwife than by the way of liquid 
freces. 

xxx. By ponderation you will find out when fafting 
conduces to your health, and when it does not: it will be 
healthful, if there be any thing of the precedent day’s ree 
fetion left to be perfpired, if there be not, it will we un- 
healthful. 

xxxur. When the bodys is reduced by diet to a weight 
below the leffer ftandard of its healthy weight, what it — 
lofes of its ftrength is irrecove: ‘able. But that there is a 
‘leffer and greater weight in ref-rence to health, you will 
find by the 64th aphorifm of the firft Sees and by the 
6oth of this third. 3 

xxxiv. If thou canft but find out every day hat quan- 
tity of meat is convenient for thee, thou wilt know how to 
preferve thy vigour and life a long time, and that thou wilt 
difcover by the fame aphorifm. | 

xxxv. The ftrength of nature is not a ‘little impaired, 
when a man’s fupper amounts fometimes to four pound, 
fometimes to fix. | 

xxxvi. That is the moft healthful proportion of meat, 
when after eating the body performs whatever it has to do’ 
with the fame agility, as if it were fafting. 

xxxvu. The body alfo is much more burthened by — 
eight pounds of meat eaten in a day at one meal, than by 
ten pounds taken in the fame {pace of time at three ont 


/ 


meals. 
_ xxxvii. That quantity of meat is the moft ehelefone 


for every man, which may without any trouble be over- 
come by the concoétive faculty; and that is done, if fo 
much be confumed as is received into the body; for thefe 
things will be difcovered by ponderation. 

‘ phere XXXIX. 
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xxxix. That quantity of meat is to be received into the 
Bedy which nature is able to concodt, digeft, and perfpire. 

xL. If nature could digeft a hundred pound weight of 
meat, and there be given but ninety-nine pounds, the ani+ 
mal would upon that account be deftroyed in procefs of 
time. 

xit. Then will meats of anol nutriment aid j juice pro- 
mife thee a long continuanee of health, when the quantity 
of perfpiration is in the mean, between excefs and defect : 
the excefs, after a plentiful fupper of meats of eafy per- 
{piration commonly amounts, in the {pace of one night, — 
to forty ounces or thereabouts, the defee but to fourteen. 
That proportion therefore of meat, which will bring thee 
to two-and-twenty ounces, which is the mean between the 

other two, will Penne thee infallible health and long 
life. : 

xu. The opinion of ec ig not fafe for al perfons, 
to-wit, that in the ufe of the fix not natural things, men . 
ought fometimes to be faring, and fometimes to exceed. 

XLII. Bodies are with lefs trouble reduced to their ufus 
al weight, if men take four pounds of meat at dinner, and 
four at fupper, obferving a convenient interval, than if they 
take fix at dinner and two at fupper. 

xiv. That perfon deftroys himfelf by degrees, who eats © 
once a-day befides his ordinary meals, whether he eat np 
tle or much. “4 

xiv. The body is made’ more ‘ponderous by four ounces 
of meat that is of much nutriment, fuch as pork, eels, and 
and all fat things, than by fix ounces of meat that is of 
little nourifhment, fuch as are {mall fithes, chickens, {mall 
birds, and the like. 

xivi. If*there be any difficulty in the concoétion of 
meat which ts of little nourifhment, it will happen only in 

the 
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the firft concoétion ; but if there be a difficulty in the con- 
coétion of meat of much nutriment, it will happen i in alk 
the concoétions. ! fe 

xLvir. Meat of little nutriment moiftens and loofens the 
belly, is foon digefted, and readily promotes the i Gea) 
tion of men whether fleeping or waking. 

xiv. Meat of much nutriment binds the belly, if it 
be not edoa dae is of difficult concotion, and peripixés 
little. 

- x~rx. Where there is a difficulty of concoction, there is 
but a flow perfpiration. 

L. Not that meat which is fluid, but that which is of 
better juice ought to be eaten firft, for the pylorus or 
ftomach-gut, is not at the bottom, in men, as it is in dogs., 

LI. Three inconveniences are confequerit to men’s feed- 
ing on variety of meats; there is an excels of eating, the 
concoétion is lefs, and the perfpiration lefs. 

um. The time of leaft perfpiration is, when the ftomach 
is full, efpecially with variety of meats. 

Li. They who vomit up their fupper do immediately 
remove the pain of their ftomach, but the next morning 
they feel their bodies. more ponderous: for vomiting di- 
vetts perfpiration, by attracting the perfpirable matter to 
‘the inward parts; which matter, upon the feore of its be- 
ing fharp caufes laffitude and heat, upon that : its redun- 
dancy, it caufes heavinels. 

tiv. That perfon, who eats more than is requifite, is 
nourifhed lefs than is requifite. 

ty. They who in their youth are OE ere in. their 
diet, make the ftomach larger than it fhould be, whence it 
comes to pafs, that it proves a hard matter to reduce them 
~ afterwards to a moderate diet. 
| : 4 ape EAL. 
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vi. Ifany one be defirous to be re. uc-? to a moderate 
diet, let him ufe .. < of little nutriment, and fo the fto- 
mach foon difburthening itfelf of it, will be contracted, 
and reduced to a lefs capacity. 

Lvit, You will find what quantity of meat you fhould 
eat, if for feveral ‘ays together you obferve that the body 
after fleep is vwithou: any trouble reduced to the fame 
weight. : | 

ivi. If after a plentiful fupper the body be of iefs 
_ weight the next day, it happens either by reafon of the 
corruption of the meat, or becaufe nature is ftirred up to 
expel that which is beneficial, which is extremely hurtful: 
for the body is prepared for difeafes when thofe things 
which are beneficial are evacuated, and crudities kept 
within the body. 

xix. If a man’s fupper amount to eight pounds, and 
what he has eaten be corrupted in the ftomach, the next 
day the body will be of lefs weight, than if the fupper had | 
been of three pounds, and the meat had not been corrupt- 

ed. eee Beat | 
yx. Thofe meats that are moft conducive to perfpira- 
tion are not corrupted 5 nay, after watching whole nights, 
they keep a man from wearinefs and heavinefs. 
“ix. Meats not apt to perfpire are wont to caufe ob- 
ftructions, corruptions, laflitude, penfivenefs, and pon- 
derofity. 

Lxu. Then is a. living creature in the worft ‘condition, 
when after the concoCtion is completed, the body feems 
to be more burthenfome than one while yet iti is of 
lefs weight. rae 

Lxi1. If any one has been exveliie in eating or : drink- 
ing, and there enfue thereupon {uch fenfible evacuations as 

are 
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are greater than ufual, the body is, next day, lighter than 
ufual. | . 

uxiv. Liquid meats; fuppofing an equality as to quanti- 
ty, are more ponderous than the folid; the liquids go to 
the bottom, the folid keep on the top: a cup-of wine, or 
mefs of broth, is of more weight than a whole loaf. 
 uxv. Ifexcefs in drinking make the eyes, as it were, full 
of tears, it is a fign the body has not perfpired as much as 
it fhould have done. _ 
ixvi. If after much drinking you fweat or urine much, 
it is an argument of either great ftrength or great weak- 


nefs. 
Lxvu. The drinking of cold water obftructs infenfible 


perfpiration; but augments the fenfible: 

txvitl. In thefe our days, drinking, even in temperate 
perfons, is difproportionate: for men eat commonly after 
the rate of twelve ounces, one dtink after that of forty, 
and abeve. 

tx1x. In a man of moderate diet, the no€turnal per-= 
{piration fometimes amounts to three pound; in a perfor 
who feeds plentifully, the ftomach being empty before, 
and ftrong; it may amount to five pounds. 

Lxx. If a body be in its ftandard of greater weight, faft. 
ing is beneficial to it, if in its mean, it is hurtful, if in its 
lefler weight, it is much more hurtful. 

uxx1. If after long fafting the body be plentifully fed, 
the perfpiration amounts to a pound more than it ufually 
— does. ) 

Lxxit. To eat immediately » ifter immoderate exercife of 
body or mind is hurtful; for the wearied body perfpires 
with fome difficulty. — 

ixxit, When fober perfons, and fuch as are moderate 
in their diet, die betimes, their friends wonder at the ftrange- 
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nefs of it, becaufe they know nothing of infenfible per- 
fpiration. 

Lxxiv. Excefs of meat’ and dri does not only keep 
the acrimony of the perfpirable matter which is retained 
lurking in the body, but alfo the depraved affe@tions of the” 
parts, efpecially of thofe that are not the principal, and 
that for along time ; which affections, when the bodies are 
purged, or brought eas by much fafting, break forth of a 
fudden, and turn into violent diftempers. 

uxxv. That phyfician who is to regulate the diet of 
princes, if he be ignorant how much, and ‘when, they daily 
perfpire, deludes and does not cure them, and if he do 
them any good, it is by chance. 

uxxvr. For about the fpace of four hours after meat 
moft people do hardly perfpire a pound, thence to the ninth 
hour two pound, from the ninth to the fixteenth hardly a 
pound. | 

ixxvit. Then is it the proper time to take refeCtion, 
when the body fhall be reduced to that weight, yet health- 
ful, which it was of a little before the party had eaten the 
day before. And this only Apollo himfelf fhall find out 
without the balance. 

txxvill. But if the unufual weight of the Shernieby 3 
drinking be not taken off, either by the firensth of the 
concoétive faculty, or by corruption the next day, take the 
advice of thefe two verfes. 


Si noGiurna tibt noceat potatio veni, 
Hoc.tu mane bibas iterum, ©S fuerit medicina. 
If over night thou tak’ ft a dafe, 
And find’ ft thyfelf ami/s, 
Thou muft next morn another take: 
No remedy lik this. 
\ - LXXIX, 
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itxxix. If the healthful weight of the body, after fup- 
per, amount to two hundred pound weight, the body be- 
ing rendered lefs healthful by immoderate venery fhall 
weigh about a hundred ninety-eight pounds, becaufe 
that remiffion of vigour is the hindrance why two 
pounds of the aliments cannot, at leaft without fome 
trouble or anguifh, be converted into the healthful 
weight. 

~xxx. Meat of eafy perfpiration does more eafily, and 
with much lefs trouble, recruit the wafted ftrength of thofe 
who ufe venery, than does that of difficult perfpiration, 
or of much nutriment. 

Lxxxl. New wine, though fomewhat muddy, if it be 
concocted in the ftomach, does not only perfpire itfelf, 
but very much promotes the perf{piration of other meats, 
This quality alfo have thofe hot things that are flatulent. 

Lxxxir. Onions, garlic, mutton, pheafants, but above 
all, the cyrenaic juice, promote the perfpiration of meats 
not eafily perfpirable. 


APHORISMS ADDED BY THE AUTHOR. 


LXXXIII. ra’ VERY {mall quantity of food is not ems 
braced by the ftomach. Thence comes it, that it is not 
concocted, it does not nourifh, it does not perfpire. 

Lxxxiv. Infenfible perfpiration is an excrement of the. 
third concoction; if therefore the firft concoction be not 
performed neither will the third. 

jLxxxv. If that quantity of food which amounts to 
about four pound be hurtful, taken all at once in a day, 
the fame quantity, divided into two or three meals, may 

) ae ae be 
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be healthful: the repletion of the belly diverts infenfible 
evacuation. 

Lxxxvi. The inconveniences attending extraordinary 
fafting are thefe, the head is filled with humours, the 
temples beat, the hypochondries are dilated, and a weari« 
nefs of the arms and thighs. 

Lxxxvil. That emptinefs of the ftomach which is oc- 
cafioned by the fcantinefs of meat is greater than that 
which is occafioned by phyfic; which latter does indeed 
excite fenfible evacuation, but diverts the infenfible. 

uxxxvin. In flegmatic conftitutions, if the flomach 
be empty in the morning, by reafon of their not having 
fupped the night sii dry food is very beneficial, fuck 
4s bifcuit. a 

Lxxxix. No man will fall into any difeafe, if he care- 
fully provide that he be not troubled with crudities. 

xc. It is fafer for aged perfons to take their refection 
thrice in a day, as Antiochus did, than twice, or to eat 
auch at once; for it much obitrudts perfpiration. 

xe1. Why did not Antiochus eat fifth at fupper? Be- 
caufe they hinder perfpiration : after fleep perfpiration is 
very good, which not performed, there is a remiffion of 
ftrength and vigour. 

xc. The coldnefs and clamminefs of the juice of cu- 
cumbers is kept in the veins, nay, other unwholefome 
juices, though of eafy conco€tion, by obitructing the 
per{piration, caufe malignant fevers. 

x¢til. Why does the corruption of meat caufe weari- 
nefs? Beécaufe it diverts perfpiration. But how? Be- 
caufe is caufes the ceeliac difeafe. But why does the 
celiac difeafe caufe wearinefs? Becaufe there comes out 
along with the excrements fomewhat of the-fermer well 
concocted meat. 

XCIY¥.. 
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xeiv. If any ones goes with a tired body to fupper, or 
to wath himfelf, there enfues, immediately after fleep, 2 
certain chillnefs over the body, and wearinefs ; yet about 
twelve hours after fupper all is well again; becaufe 
then the concoétion and perfpiration is good. 

xcv. Meat after violent exercife is hurtful, as well by 
reafon it is not embraced, as that it diverts perfpiration, 

xcvie He who goes to fupper with a difturbed mind, 
digefts much lefs than another, who is undifturbed and 
cheerful. 

xcvit. Drinking between dinner and fupper is hurt- 
ful: but if we drink fo much the lefs at fupper the hurt- 

fulnefs is taken off. 
' -xcviir. Vomiting after fupper weakens a man, not only 
upon this fcore, that 1t vids the aliment, but alfo becaufe 
it diverts perfpiration. 

xcrx. If a man exceed in meat and drink once or twice 
in a month, though he does not fenfibly evacuate the next 
day, yet he weighs lefs than ufual. 

c. He who confines himfelf to a regular diet, wants 
the conveniences of thofe perfons who exceed once or 
twice a-month: for the expulfive faculty being ftirred up 
by redundancy excites fo great a perfpiration, as mathous 
ftatics nobody would believe. 

cr. In acold body honey is goed, kecaufe it nourifhes 
and perfpires ; in a hot it is hurtful, becaufe it turns into 
choler. 

cu. Nothing more obftruéts perfpiration, than for a 
man to drink while the chyle is preparing. 

cur. The liver does not attract the chyle, by reafon of 
its coolnefs, much lefs does it expel the perfpirable mat- 


ter. 
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civ. Ina healthy man, if the belly be loofe, it either 
happens through fome defe& in the concoétion, or the 
diftribution of the chyle, by reafon of the obftru@ion of 
perfpiration. 

cv. There are. two things scien prejudicial to 
good health, viz. to give up the body wholly to a floth- 
ful repofe, and to eat before the concoction of what had 
been eaten before. 


OF SLEEP AND VIGILANCE. 
Seétion IV. 


z. Unoistursep fleep is fo great a promoter of per- 
{piration, that, in the fpace of feven hours, fifty ounces, 
of the concoéted perfpirable matter do commonly exhale 
eut of ftrong bodies. | 

11. A man fleeping the fpace of feven hours is wont, 
infenfibly, healthfully, and without any violence, to per- 
fpire twice as much as one awake. 

mt. That per{piration of a fleeping perfon which 1s at- 
tended with much fweating, is not more plentiful than 
any kind of infenfible perfpiration without {weating. 

iv. After a'good night’s reft the body is felt of lefs 
weight, as well by reafon of the augmentation of ftrength 
as by that of the exhalation of at the, leaft about three 
- pounds of excrements. 

v. Difturbed fleep does ‘commonly obidcuth one third 
part of a pound of the ufual perfpiration. — ‘ 

vt. In undifturbed reft, the perfpiration is fometimes 
greater, allowing the fame proportion ne time, than in 
wiolent.exercife. 

Vit. 
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. In the morning fleep, but after the completing of 
an ai concoction, a pound of the perfpirable excrements 
do commonly exhale in the {pace of one hour, but if it be 
not completed, there 1s not a fourth part exhaled. 

vi. Thofe things which hinder fleeping do alfo ob- 
ftruct the perfpiration of the concotted perfpirable mat- 
ter. 

1x. Short fleeping proceeds from the acrimony of the 
perfpirable matter, which is not evacuated; but the re- 
tention of the perfpirable matter is commonly oceafioned 
by nature’s being more than ufually employed about 
fome other internal funétions. 

xi The acrimony of the perfpirable matter which is 
retained, very often afcends up to the head, difturbs fleep, 
and diverts the perfpiration, of the fuperior parts. 

xi. If any one, after fleep, feels a kind of pain,in his 
arms, or imagines them more than ufually wearied, it is 
an argument that the body is of greater weight than na- 
ture can long endure. 

xt. They who fleep with their feet and legs medetied: 
are deprived of as much perfpiration as may amount to 
a pound in the {pace of one night. 

xu. A continual agitation of the body in bed is more 
difturhant than f{wift running; for inthe motion of a 
perfon running, the mufcles only of the inferior parts are 
moved, in that of a perfon lying along, the mufcles of the 
whole body in a manner are in motion. 

xiv. Perfpiration 1s more obftruéted i in perfons abe 
ing by a cool foutherly gale of wind, than it is in per- 
fons awake by a great cold. © | ; 
oxy: If the night’s reft be lefs than ufual, there is a di- 
minution in the exhalation of the concoéted perfpirable 
matter, but the perfpiration of crudities is augmented. 

L 4 XVI 
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xvi. After meats of <afy perfpiration men’s bodfes are 
rendered rather weak than weighty; but after thofe of 
dificult perfpiration they become both weak and 
weighty. — : | | 

xvit. The perfpiration oceafioned by fleep differs in 
{fpecies from that which comes by vigilance; the former 
imphes the evacuation of concocted peripirables without 
acrimony, and with a recru. ting of the ftrength ; the lat 
ter, that of crudities, and i 1s harp, violent, and with fome 
difficu' ty. | 
xvi. A perfon flceping perfpires twice as much as 
one waking. Thence came that remarkable faying, two 
hours of reft i in a perfon awake are but equivalent tc to one 
of ficep. 

xix. I have found, by experience, that in the {pace of 
{even hours the infenfible perfpiration 1 in a perfon fleep- 
ing, as to many, amounted to about forty ounces ; in one 
awake but to twenty. 

xx. He who goes to bed with an empty Reinagh per= 
{pires that night about a third part lefs than he i 1s wont 
to do. 
~ xxt. Perfons of a choleric conftitution, who go to bed 
with a ftomach quite empty, have thefe inconveniences ; 
the belly and head are filled with crudities, their temples 
beat, their fleth waftes away, they are troubled with 
vehement ftretchin gS about the arms and hands, fometimes 
a heart- ‘burning, or corrofion of the mouth of the fto- 
mach,  vertigoes and epilepties ; 3 as it happened to Diodo- 
rus. 

2 After a perfpiration greater than we are wont 
to have, a more plentiful fupper promifes a longer and 


founder fleep. 
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xx. A lefs than the ufual perfpiration is the foretell. 
er of difturbed fleep, and a troublefome night. 

xxiv. If, after a fhort and unquiet fleep, the flefh be. | 
found co id, and that thereupon 4 teverifh fit fucceeds, in 
weak perfons it commonly pretignifies death, in {trong a 
long continuance of ficknefs. 

xxv. By change of lodging fleep is difturbed, and the 
perfpiration is lefs. For unwonted things, though better, 
are prejudicial to body and mind. | 

xxvi. Men dream more in a bed they are not accuf- 
tomed to than in that they conftantly lie in. 

xxvut. They who fleep and do not dream peripire well, 
and fo on the contrary, 

xxvin. Sleep about four hours after meat is beft; for 
then nature 1s leaft employed about the firft concodiien, 
it better recruits what was loft, and more promotes per- 
fpiration. | 
. xxix. If about five hours after fupper you weigh a 
perfon juft awaked out of his fleep you will find that he 
hardly perf{pired a pound ; if it be done eight hours after 
fleep, you will find that he has perf{pired three pound. 

xxx. If a man’s fleep be thorter than it 1s wont to be, | 
there is fomewhat of the perfpiration obftruted, which if 
it be not repaired in the fubfequent days by a more plen- 
tiful perfpiration, there is. fome danger of a fever. 

xxx. If there be a retention of any part of the ufual 
perfpiration, the next day, or after dinner, we are over~ 
come with fleep, and in an hour’s {pace perf{pire about a 
pound : or the night following, our fleep is fo much the 
longer, the more expedient it was that we fhould per- 
fpire more than ufually; otherwite we fall into a fen-~ 
Gble crifis, or into a difeafe, 

é oie XXXIte 
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xxxit. Ofcitation, and the firetching of the joints af- 
ter fleep denote that the body has perfpired very well, as 
it is related of cocks, fmiting themfelves with their 
wings before they crow. 

xxxitt. The ofcitations and extenfions of the joints 
and limbs, which happen immediately after fleep, are 
raifed out of the plenty of perfpirables ey well 
prepared for evacuation. 

xxxtv. Men’s bodies perfpire more in half an hour’s 
fpace, by yawning, gaping, and ftretching out of the bo- 
dy, than in three hours of any other time. 

xxxv. They who adminifter fyrups, or other medicines, 
to fick perfons during the time of their beR perfpiration, 
which 1s commonly for the {pace of two hours after fleep, 
injure them ; but in the fubfequent hours they do them 
good. 

Xxxvi. In paroxy{ms, or any great fits of fietehaots gap- 
ing and ftretching of the body fignify the concentration 
of the heat, but the evacuation of a great quantity of 
acrimonious perfpirable matter that had been retained. 

xxxvil. In an,hour’s fleep at noon, after meat, men’s 
bodies commonly evacuate fometimes a-pound, fometimes 
half a pound, of excrements infenfibly perfpirable ; a 
pound, if there be ought retained of the precedent ac s 
perfpiration ; half a pound, if nothing. 

XxxVil. If ought of the precedent,day’s perfpiration 
be retained, and that it be not evacuated. by fleeping at 
noon, immediately after fleep there is felt. a great heavi-= 
nefs of the head, and a very affliftive pain. baa: 

xxxix. If within four hours after fleep the meat a man. 
has eaten be corrupted, immediately thefe two inconve~. 
niences mutually confequent one to the other will follow, 
to-wit, an obitruction of perfpiration, and watching. 

3 Xe 
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xu. There is no caufe does more frequently interrupt 
fleep than the corruption of a man’s meat. This is | 
caufed by the fympathy there is between the ftomack and 
the brain. | 

LI. Sleep is better in winter than in fuinsier., not 
becaufe men’s bellies are hotter, or their fleep longer, but 
becaufe before day-light their bodies are actually hotter, 
and as fuch are apt to per{pire very much, whereas in 
fummer they are more cold. 

xLit. Purity of difcourfe, and agility of body after 
fleep, are indications that the body has perfpired that night 
commonly at leait three pounds. | 

xu. Lightnefs of the head after fleep at noon de- 
notes that there had not heen any thing retained of the 
ptecedent day’s perfpiration. 

xLiv. Sleep moiftens all the external and internal parts, 
becaufe it attenuates the perfpirable matter, and being 
fo attenuated it difperfes it into all the members. 

xiv. Vigilance ftirs from the centre to the circum. 
ference that blood which is jiefs prepared for perfpiration 
than it is in fuch as are afleep. 

xuivi. By fleep the humours are concentrated, the in- 
fluent heat is united to the innate, thirft is taken away, 
unilefs choler be predominant, there is a converfion made 
of the blood into the fecond moiftures, and the bodies | Des 
come lighter. : 

xivit. By fleep the animal fpirits languihh ; bys Vigile 
ance the vital and natural {pirits Janguifh. | 

XLVI. By vigilance the animal {pirits 'are corrobors 
ated, but the vital and natural languifh. 

xLix. By fleep tie internal parts are more heated, and 
are alfo made more light. By vigilance the external - 
parts are made more hot, and alfo more light. 

Te 
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Lu. By too much fleep the internal and external parts 
grow cold, the humours are forcibly crowded in, and 
made imperfpirable, and the bodies are rendered more 
ponderous. | 

ui. Choleric bodies are extremely prejudiced by ex- 
ceflive fleeping, not becaufe the excrements of the third 
concoction are made imperfpirable, but becaufe they be- 
come extreme fharp, and are afterwards noxious to the 
head and other entrails. 0g 

ui. In perfons fleeping with the bed-clothes caft off, 
perf{piration is more ob{ftruGed than it is in perfons awake, 
who have no clothes on; as well by reafon of the quiet 
pofture of fuch as are afleep, as alfo for that the heat of 
the external parts retreats inward. 

Lilt. A more than ufual watching renders men’s bo- 
dies, during the firft fubfequent days after it, more pon- 
derous, and more weak. They are more ponderous, be~« 
caufe, after the evacuation of the perfpirable excrements, 
there is left behind a certain juice, which, of itfelf, is 
erude, and, by accident, ponderous ; they are weaker, 
becaufe where there is any crudity, there is no converfion 
made, and confequently the ftrength is impaired. 

niv. If after immoderate watching a man fleep feven 
hours, the perfpiration will be more than ufual, by about 
@ pound. — 

Lv. Continued watching renders men’s bodies more 
‘ponderous, not by reafon of the greater perf{piration, or 
fenfible evacuation, but becaufe the recruit of fat and 
flefh is not anfwerable to what had been wafted. 

Lvi. In the morning the body both is, and 1s felt lefs 
ponderous ; it is fo, becaufe by the precedent fleep three 
pound of perfpirable excrements were evacuated ; it is fo 
felt, not only becaufe it is lighter, but alfo in regard that 

by 
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by the concoétion of the meats that were eafily perfpire 
able there is an augmentation of ftrength. 

vit. A man’s body may become more porderaus by 
unufual watching, if the meat, wherewith it is fed, be 
unfit for perfpiration. 

Lvl. There is fo plentiful an exhalation of the body in 
perfons fleeping, that not only the fick lying with the 
found, but alfo the found among themfelves do mutually 
communicate their good or evil difpofitions. 


APHORISMS ADDED BY THE AUTHOR. 


ix. AAFTER meat fleep; after fleep concoétion ; after 
concoction, tranfpiration is beft. 

tx. Diacydonium, or marmalet, not taken immedi- 
ately after fupper but after the firft fleep, excites fleep, 
provided there be nothing drunk after it. 

“xi. Diacydonium, or marmalet, taken with a little 
cinnamon, ftrengtheneth the ftomach; and that being 
ftrengthened, fleep always follows. | 

Lxit. A fmall quantity of generous wine and garlic 
caufe fleep and perfpiration, but if a man take more than 
is requifite they obftrué both; however they convert 
the perfpirable matter into {weating. 

Uxiil. That man will doubtlefs come toa great age 
who does daily concoé&t and digeft well; concoétion is 
caufed by fleep and reft ; digeftion by vigilance and ex- 
ercife. 

LxIv. If the wearinefs enfuing after fleep be taken off 
by ufual exercile, the defect was in the digeftion, and not 
in the concoétion. : | 

LAY, 
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uxv.. When we rife from fleep with our ufual weight, 
but with greater unweildinefs, if it be not taken off by 
our accuftomed exercife, it fignifies an accumulation of 
crudities, corruption of meat, or immoderate coition. | 

uxvi. Unufual fleeping at noon is hurtful to all the en- 
trails, and checks perf{piration. | 

zuxvit. Wearinefs or unweildinefs after fleep is taken 

off by thofe things which facilitate perfpiration : thefe are 
abfiinence, exercife, vigilance, and anger. 

txvint. If the body lie loofe and flat, fleep 1s hurtful ; 
if it be contracted, it is good: the entrails lying clofe and 
compacted together having eafy conco@ion, but when 
they are loofe, by one’s lying at length, they have a diffi- 
cult concoction. : une | 

uxix. If in found perfons, a cold fweat enfue after 
fleep it argues they perfpire lefs than they fhould do, 
and in procefs of time, if the fame thing happens, they 
are troubled with the gout. _ | 

LXX- By immoderate fleep, and exceffive drinking of 
wine, the ftrength is faffocated ; by exceflive vigilance and 
exercife, it is diflolved: all thefe diminith conco¢tion, and 
that diminifhed, there is a ftoppage of requifite per 
fpiration. } 


OF EXERCISE AND REST. 


Section FP. 


x. Lue occult perfpiration of a man’s body is lefs in 
yiolent motion, than itis in the morning, nine or ten 
hours from the time he had fupped. 

LB 
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q1. That which is evacuated in violent motion by the 
pores is {weat, and an occult perfpirable matter : ‘but, as 
it is violent, it is raifed for the moft part out of unconcogted 
juices : for it feldom happens that there fhould be fo great 
a colle€tion of concocted perfpirable matter in the body as 
is evacuated by violence. 

Til. Sweating always proceeds from a violent caufe, and 
as {uch (as ftatical experiments make it appear) it obf{tructs 
the occult evacuation of concocted perfpirable matter. 

iv. The body perfpires much more lying quietly in bed 
than turning from one fide to another by frequent agi 
tion. 

v. Cheerful and angry perfons are le{s wearied by long 
travelling than the fearful and penfive: for the former 
perfpire more healthfully, but the other lefs. ; 

vi. Thofe bodies which are admitted to refection, after 
immoderate exercife, receive much prejudice; becaufe, as 
they are wearied and burthened with meat, they. perfpire 
leis. | 

vit. Exercife from the feventh hour to the twelfth after 
refeCtion, does infenfibly diflolve more in the {pace of one 
hour than it does in three hours at any other time. ~ 

vit. Infenfible evacuation after violent exercife ob- 
ftructs the fucceflive recruiting of that which is wafted: 
nay, if the fame violence fhould continue, the body will 
be rendered fo light, that in many there would be fome 
danger of a future confumption. 

ix. By exercife men’s ‘bodies are made lighter : 5 Or all 
the parts, efpecially the mufcles and ligaments, are cleanfed 
from excrements by motion, the perfpirable matter is pre- 
pared for exhalation, and the apirite are made more tenui- 
ous, or fubtile, / 
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x. Motion prepares bodies for the evacuation of fen- 
fible and infenfible excrements ; reft does it rather for that 
of the infenfible only. 

x1. If the body lie quietly in the bed after fupper for 

‘the fpace of ten hours, it fhall perfpire excellently well : if 
it reft there yet, fomewhat longer, there follows immedi- 
ately a diminution of both fenfible and infenfible evacuas 
tion. : 

x11. Long reft renders indifpofed bodies more weighty, 
as well in regard the perfpirable excrements are prepared 
for evacuation by motion, as alfo for that the meat and 
drink, if fuch as the patient is not accuftomed to, or more 
in quantity than is requifite, are not digefted ; and thence 
proceed all inconveniences, and many times death. 

xit1. If a perfon who has kept his bed long be troubled 
with pain in the feet, the remedy is walking ; if one that 
is upon a journey be fo troubled, the remedy is reft. 

xiv. There are two kinds of exercifes, one of the body, 
the other of the mind: that of the body evacuates the fen- 
fible excrements; that of the mind the infenfible rather, 
and efpecially thofe of the heart and brain, where the mind 
is feated. ! : 

xv. An exceffive reft of the mind does more obftrué 
perfpiration than that of the body. 

xvi. The exercifes of the mind which moft conduce to 
the cheering up of the fpirits, are anger, fudden joy, fear, 
and forrow. . erat “ 

xvit. Men’s bodies refting in bed, and agitated with a 
vehement motion of the mind, for the moft part become 
more faint, and lefs ponderous, than if there be a tranquil- 
lity of mind, with a violent motion of the body, as it hap- 
pens at tennis, or any game at ball. 

4 MVEHI- 
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xviit. By immoderate exercife the excrements of the 
firft and fecond concoétion are for the moft part difperfed 
through the compafs of the whole’ body, and therefore 
the belly is hardened; yet aré the bodies made lighter, 
becaufe the infenfible evacuation is much greater than 
the excretion of the fenfible excrements made by the 
belly. 

x1x. Violent exercife of mind and body renders bodies 
of lighter weight, haftens old age, and threatens untimely 
death: for, according to the philofopher, thofe perfons 
that are exercifed die fooner than fuch as are not. | 

xx. Violent exercife takes off from a body filled with 
meat or crude humours a lefs than ufual weight of the 
fenfible excrements ; of the infenfible, almoft nothing at 
all. 

xxi. By exercife the body perfpires ite by. fleep, more, 
_and the belly is more loofened. 

xxu. Fri€tions and cupping-glaffes, in bodies full ‘se 
erudities, obftruct perfpiration. 

xxi. Then is exercife moft wholefome ; when, after 
the completing of the firft and fecond concoction, the 
body is reduced twice in a day, before meat, to its ufual 
weight. 

XXIV. Swimming immediately after violent exercife, is 
hurtful ; for it very much obitructs perfpiration. 

xxv. Violent exercife ina place where the wind blows 
is hurtful. 

xxvi. From the wind proceeds a difficulty of refpira- 
tion, from the motion, acrimony. 

xxvir. Riding relates more to the perfpirable matter of 
the parts of the body from the waift upwards, than down- 
wards: but in riding, the amble is the moft wholefome, 
the trot the moft unwholefome, pace. 

Vox, HT, | M SXVII. 
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xxvur. Waftage in fedan or horfe litter, as alfo going 
by water, does not fo much difpofe bodies to vole per{pira- | 
tion, as walking. 

xxix. The motion of a boat and litter, if it be continued 
long, is moft wholefome ; for then only it does wonder 
fully difpofe the body to due perfpiration. 

xxx. Riding in a coach or chariot is the moft violent 

of any way: for it does not onlv caufe the unconcoéted 
perfpirable matter to exhale out of the body, but alfo of. 
fends the folid parts of the body, and particularly the 
reins. ? 
) Soexr: Leics does at firft attract the ftrength inwards, 
then impetuoufly forces it to the external parts, and with 
a certain violence expels the concocted matter, together 
with the unconcocted. 

xxx. Vhe exercife of the top, confifting of moderate 
and violent motion, to-wit, walking and the agitation of 
the arms, promotes per{piration. 

xxx. Moderate dancing, without any capering or 
jumping, comes near the commendation of moderate walk. . 
ing; for it moderately expels the concocted aha 


- matter. 


APHORISMS ADDED BY THE AUTHOR. 


xxxiv. Wouen there isa defect of perfpiration in found 
bodies, it is remedied by exercife. 

xxxv. By immoderate exercife the fibres are hardened, 
whence follows old age,: which is an univerfal hardnefs 


of the fibres: this hardnefs, by condenfating the paflages, 
obftructs 
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obftrudts the heat ; foftnefs, by keeping them open, caufes 
- length of life. 


xxxvI. He who would have a youthful face long, let 
him avoid fweating, or perfpiring too much through heat. 


DE VENERE.: 
Sectio Sexta. 


i, Nusa abftinentia i coitu, et nimius ufus, impediune 
perfpirationem, fed nimius ufus magis. 
11. Poft coitum immoderatum quarta pars folite per- 
{pirationis in pluribus prohiberi folet. 
mr. Mala 4 nimio coitu orta mediate 4 prohibita per. 
fpiratione, immediate a lefis concoétricibus dependent. 
iv. Cognofcitur coitum profecifle, fi a fequenti fomno 
nulla fentiatur lafitudo, nec ulla corporis mutatio facta fit 
in gravitate, vel levitate. : 
 y. Diuturnz venereorum cogitationes, modd gravius, et 
modo levius efficiunt corpus; gravius fi pleno, levius fi 
vacuo fant ftomacho. | 
vi. Pott nimium coitum cum muliere, quam maximé 
concupita, non fentitur illicd laflitudo: animi enim con- 
folatio juvat tunc perfpirationem cordis, et auget ejus ro- 
bur, unde in ipfo quod amittitur, promptius remittitur. 
| M 2 / VII. 


. 


* The claffical reader will cafily perceive why this chapter is not tranflated, 
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vir. Propenfi ad coitum fi temperent libidinem, illico 
fuccedit corporis agilitas, quia tales melius perfpirant. 

vill. Immoderatus coitus facit perfpirare cruda, gu 
deinde carnes frigidas efficiunt. 

1x. Coitum non nocuiffe, hc indicant: urina zque 
cocta ut ante, corporis agilitas, refpiratio facilior, et idem 
fere corporis pondus perfeverans ; eadem tamen fervata 
eorum que ingeruntur quantitate et qualitate. 

x, Prefens vulnus ummoderati coitus eft ftomachi ree 
| frigeratio: futurum, prohibita perfpiratio, unde facile fiunt 
palpitationes in fwperciliis et artubus, et deinde in membris 
obtinentibus principatum. | 

xt. Coitus in zftate magis nocet: non quia corpus ma- 
gis perfpirat, fed quia coétio, cum fit minor, deperditum 
difficilius refarcitur. : 

xit. In actu venereo multum crudi Denuinnuie et fi diu 
duret, cruda transferuntur 4 centro ad corporis ambitum, 
fiunt obftructiones, et inde alvus fupprimitur. 

XII. Quanto quis majori coéundi cupiditate conflagrat, 
tanto ejus ufus immoderatus minus leedit. i 

xiv. Coitus immoderati detrimentum preecipué mani- 
feftatur. poft fomnum fequehtem; tunc enim ex Staticis 
experimentis cognofcitur perfpirationem effe impeditam, et 
cibum effe male digeftum, nec non ftomachum valde lx- 
fum. 

xv. Coitus ledere folet primam co&ionem, - primo di- 
minuendo perfpirationis proptitudinem, deinde in crudam 
qualitatem convertendo cibum. 

XVI. Qui coitu utitur, et fperma non emittit, minus de- 
bilitatur. Itidem fi die fequenti utatur, et emittat quod 
die precedenti fuit preeparatum, minus debilitatur. 

xvi. Hh qui cosando fperma ex ftudio non emittunt, int 
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camerem tefticulorum facile incidunt: fperma enim eft 
imperf{pirabile. 

xviii. Coitus immoderatus poft ftomachum ledit magis 
eculos. 

xIx. Coitus immoderatus lzdit vifionem, quia ab oculis 
fubducit maximam {pirituum copiam ; inde tunicz oculo- 
rum pradure et rugofe, nec non meatus minus pervii red~ 
duntur. 

xx. A diminuta perfpiratione fibre tunicarum oculorum 
opaciores 3 inde vifio fit per fpatia perexigua, qualia funt 
in cancellis: Specilla uniunt objecta in cufpidem, ut dif 
tincté per unum folum fpatium videatur. . 

xxi. A coitu immoderato diminuitur calor naturalis; a 
diminuto calore diminuta perfpiratio; 4 diminuta per{pira- 
tione flatus et palpitatio. 

xxu. Coitus immoderatus poftulat cibos os et boni 
nutrimenti. | 
- xxm. Coitus calefacit jecur et renes, quia excitatus 
calor minus exhalat: refrigerat vero f{tomachum, cerebrum 
et cor, quia per meatus patentiores excitatus omnino, et 
proprius aliqua ex parte propterea refolvitur. 

xxiv. Hine coitus immoderatus in hepate bilem, in 
renibus nephriticum affeCtum, in ftomacho crudum fuc- 
cum, in cerebro catarrhum, et in corde em Pggiongn et 
fyncopen. 

xxv. Edulia poft nimium coitum 4 flatus gignant, ut 
olireacea et muftum, perniciofa: impediunt enim ne ad 
confyetum pondus corpora reducantur. 

xxvie Macilentis magis nocet coitus, quia magis calee 
hunt, et magis refrigerantur.. 

xxvi1. Coitus immoderatus illico maximé leve éfficit 
corpus, quamvis deinde perfpirationem prohibeat: eft 
emim vehemens corporis et animi motus; corporis, quia 

M 3 omnia 
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omnia membra conquaflantur : animi, quia refolvitur quod 
colligat animum corpori, {piritus {cilicet vitalis. 

xxvii. Si poft coitum fomnus laborem facit, ex coitu 
major facta eft ablatio, quam ex fomno facfa iit vitalis {pi- 
ritus additio, | 

xxix. Poft nimium coitus ufum, fomnus trahit cruda 
ad cor: unde languor, prohibita perfpiratio, et ponderis 
augmentum. 

Xxx. Senes ex uf{u moderati coitus fiunt ponderofiores 
et frigidiores ; juvenes verd leviores et calidiores. 

xxxt. Coitus in juvenibus, animalem, vitalem, et na- 
turalem facultatem roborat : animalem per motum expur- 
gat, et fopitam excitat ; naturalem per evacuationem fuper- 
flui; et vitalem per letitiam.- 

xxxu. Cibus copiofior folito, poft immoderatum coi- 
tum, interimerit, nifi fuccederet alique ciborum corrup- 
tela, ae 

xxx. Dum eft co¢undum, parum vel nihil comes 
dendum: dum eft comedendum, parum vel nihil co¢un- 
dum, , : 

XxxIv. Si poft coitus exceffum nulla perfentitur lafli- 
tudo, malum: id perinde ac in phreneticis fit ab incenfis 
fpiritibus, qui exiccando, brevi f{patio, roborant nervos et 
tendines, fed paulo poft imminuitur fpirituum generatio ; 
et vires derepente cadunt. | | 
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ADDITI AB AUCTORE, | 


xxxv. Corrus juvat excitatus 4 natura: 4 mente men- 
tem et memoriam leedit. 

‘xxxvt. In debili ob coitum augetur corporis pondus: 
quia minus perfpirat. 

xxxvit. Coitus importunus impedit perfpiratum, quia 
diminuit vires: unde corpus fit majoris ponderis, nifi fe- 
quatur alvi fluor, : 

xxxviit. Nimius coitus calefaciendo et exficcando mag- 
nam jacturam facit : fi vero infenfibili perfpiratione remit- 
tatur caliditas, et alimento ficcitas, nullam. . 

xxxrx. Corporis agitatio in co¢undo, inftar canum, ma- 
gis nocet, quam feminis emiflio: hac folum vifcera, illa 
omnes nervos et vilcera defatigat. . 

xL. Ulus coitus 4 cibo, et ftando, ledit 4 cibo, vilce-. 
rum officia divertit; flando, mufculos et eorum. utilem 
perfpiratum diminuit. 

xii. Poft motum, coitus infalubris; poft cibum, non 
ita; poft fomnum, faluberrimus. 

xu. Coitus calefacit jecur, et refrigerat ftomachum ; 
a ftomacho, crudus fuccus; 4 jecore, bilis: unde poracea, 
et oris morfus. Remedio eft vi€tus tenuis et libera per- 
{piratio- 
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OF THE AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND. 
SeEtion VIl. 


x. Amoncsr the affections of the mind, anger and alas 
crity render men’s bodies lighter, fear and fadnefs, more 
ponderous ; ; and the reft of the affe@tions operate anfwer- 
ably to their participation of thefe. 

i. In grief and fear that which is lighter perfpires, but — 
what is more ponderous is left behind; in gladnefs and 
ack there is a perfpiration af both, 

. Hence it comes to pafs that ‘bach as are fubject to 
J ee grief are apt to be troubled with obftrudtions, 
hardnefs of the parts, and hypochondriacal affections. 

Iv. Such as are angry or joyful feel no wearinefs in 
travelling ; for their bodies eafily perfpire the grofs matter; 
which happens not when they are troubled with grief or 
fear. 

v. The ponderous part of perfpirable matter being more 
than ufually retained in the body, difpofes a man to fadnefs 
and fear; but the light part difpofes him to gladnefs and 
anger. 

vi. Nothing contributesmore to freedom of ‘ciousiien 
than fatisfa€tion and confolation of Wed 

vir. By fadnefs and fear the members moft full of moif- 
ture are eafily indurated. | 

vin. Grief and fear obftruct the perfpiration of the 


rots perfpirable excrements ;. and the obftruétion of per- 
{piration, 
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{piration, from what caufe foever it proceeds, caufes grief 
and fear. 

1x. Grief, if it continue long, brings a coldnefs on the 
flefh; for it hinders the exhalation of the grofs portion of 
the perfpirable matter. : 

x. Hence it comes, that that fever which a man falls” 
into after much grief, difcovers itfelf in cold {weats, and 
thofe many times mortal. 

xt, The acrimony of the perfpirable matter which is re- 
tained by the means of grief, is conveniently taken off by 
alacrity ; for pleafant humours are thereby diffufed 
through the body, and thereupon ponderofity and acrimony 
are taken off from it. 

xr. Anger and hope take away fear, and joy taketh © 
away fadnefs: for a pafhion of the mind is overcome, not 
by medicines, but by fome poptrary paffion ; contra- 
ries are under the fame genus, 

xi, It does not imply any contradi€tion to affirm, 
that the retention of the perfpirable matter in melancholy 
perfons is cold and acrimonious, or hot: fuch are the 
livers of hydropical perfons who are in fevers; to-wit, 
they are cold in refpeé of the natural heat, and hot in res 
fpect of the adventitious. 

xiv. Difeafes proceeding from re ap and a clofe 
muddy air, agree in this, that they are immediately occafi- 
oned by the groflnefs of the perfpirable matter which is 
retained: for grief does intrinfically obftru€@ the excre; 
tion of the grofs matter, and the maldy alr does It extrine 
fically. 

xv. They who carry grief along with them to their beds, 
perfpire fo much the lefs that night; and the next day 
their bodies continue more than ufually ponderous. 

xvi, In venerous meditations, the grofs part of the per- 

fpirable 
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{pirable excrements, is with grief retained; which part, 
upon the evaporation of the fubtile, becomes yet more grofs 
and more cold: if this be pent up together, it caufes an 
almoft invincible coldnefs in the head, and a hardly curable 
palpitation in the heart, or other members. 

xvi. Melancholy is two ways overcome, either by a 
free perfpiration, or fome continual fatisfaction of the 
mind. 

xvit. If mens bodies become lighter after grief than 
after joy, it muft of ncceffity happen either by reafon of a 
lefs quantity of meat, or by that of their more tranfpirable 
quality. 

xix. The confolation of the mind, from whatfoever 
caufe it proceeds, opens the paflages, and very much Eto 
motes perfpiration. 

xx. If, after anger, there immediately enfue fome cons 

folation of the mind; or the contrary happen, men’s bodies, 
allowing an equal proportion of aliment, are lighter the 
next day, than they would be if only anger or joy had con- 
tinued. 
xxi. As there is a fudden period put to fome great 
pleafure by a {mall evacuation of feed: fo all other immo- 
derate affections of the mind may be abated and taken off, 
by fome evacuation of the perfpirable matter. 

xxi Fear and grief, as we find by ftatical experiments, 
are taken off by the evacuation of the grofs perfpirable ex- 
crements ; anger and alacrity by that of the tenuious. 

xxiii. If any one find himfelf in a merry jocund hu- 
mour, without any caufe, it proceeds from a greater free- 
dom of perfpiration, and his body will be found the next 
day of lefs weight. 

xxiv. Moderate joy infenfiby evacuates what is fuper- 

fluous ; 
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fluous; immoderate joy, both what is fuperfluous and 
what is beneficial. 

xxv. Moderate joy affifts the concoétive faculties; for 
nature, not being burthened with that which is fuperfluous, 
does much better perform her functions. 

xxvi-e Unexpeéted joy is more hurtful than that which 
is looked for; for it does not only excite the evacuation of 
the excrements of the third concoction, but alfo the ex- 
halation of the vital {pirits ; but the expected joy promotes 
only that of the excrements. | 

xxvit. Joy and anger take off from the body what 
makes it more ponderous, and what renders it more light ; 
grief and fear take away only what makes it more light, 
but what makes i it more ponderous js left behind. 

“xxvill, A continual gladnefs for many days together 
hinders fleep, and renders 2 man weaker. | 

xxix. If any one, after moderate joy, finds himfelf lighter, 
it.does not proceed principally from the evacuation of the 
whole body, but from that of the heart and brain, whence 
what is evacuated is leaft of all, as to quantity, and greateit, 
as to virtue, 

xxx. Thofe aliments which open and facilitate perfpir- 
ation produce joy, thofe that obftruct it, grief, 

xxxI. Parfley, and other aliments that are opening, in- 
duce joy; pulfe, fat meat, and other things which incraf- 
fate, and prefently fill the cavities of the patlages, caufe 
grief. 

xxxu. If the cavities of the paflages be evacuated, and 
afterwards prefently filled, it was rightly faid of Hippocra- 
tes, that evil paffions of the mind are generated. 

xxx. Tothofe who are fubje& to anger, immoderate 
exercife is very hurtful ; for their paflages are immediately 
emptied, and with much violence are filled up again; 

whence 
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whence it came that Hippocrates forbade choloric perions 
to ufe fri@ions and wreftling. 

xxxiv. In a perfon who ufes no exercife of body or 
mind, the paflages are not emptied, nor are there any evil 
paflions of the mind contracted. 

xxxy. A body lying all along does perfpire more and 
becomes of lefs weight, if the mind be vehemently ative, 
than if the body were in a very fwift motion, and the mind 
were idle. 

uxxvi. The fhifting of the body from one place to 
another makes a longer alteration of the body than of the 
mind itfelf. . | 

xxxvir. The paflions of the mind are concerned about 
the internal fubjeét, which rather moves, than is moved: 

inafmuch, as it is leaft as to quantity, and greateit as to 
virtue, like the {perm of man 3 and by the difpofal thereof, 
in feveral manners, is the origin of perfpiration, or ponder- 
olity, and lightnefs. . 

xxxvirt, ‘Chofe bodies which perfpire more than ufually, 
not occafioned by any motion of the body, but through 
fome vehement agitation of the mind, are with greater dif- 
ficulty reduced to their ufual and healthy perfpiration. 

xxxix. An immoderate affeCtion of the mind is more 
hurtful than an immoderate motion of the body. 

xi. The body would pine away, and be deftroyed through 
idlenefs, were it not for the motion of the mind; but the 
contrary cannot be afirmed. — - 

XxLI, AA vehement motion of the mind differs from a 
yehement motion of the body; the latter is taken off by 
reft and fleep; the former by neither reft nor flcep. 

xu. Let thofe forbear gaming whofe thoughts are al- 
together upon winning ; becaule if they always have good 

fortune, 
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fortune, out of exceflive joy, they will hardly fleep in the 
night, and, in time, will find the want of the exhalation 
of the concocted perfpirable matter. 

xLur, A moderate victory is more wholefome than a 
glorious one. ° 

XLIv. Study is longer endured in a viciffitude of the 
affe€tions of the mind, than if it be without affe@tion, or 
without any change of affections ; for perfpiration becomes 
more moderate and more wholefome. ; 

xiv. Study, without any affeCtion, hardly endures an 
hour; with any one affection, hardly four hours; with 
viciflitude of affections, as at dice, at which kind of gam. 
ing men feel, one while the joy for winning, another, {ad- 
nefs for lofing, it may continue night and day. 

xivi. In all ftudy continual fadnefs difturbs the good 
conftitution of the heart, and excefs of gladnefs hinders 
fleep ; ; for every excefs is deflructive to nature. 

xivu. They who are fometimes merry, fometimes fad, 
fometimes angry, fometimes timorous, have a more health- 
ful perfpiration than they who continue in one and the 
fame, though that a conftantly-good affeCtion. 

xivur. Gladnefs makes the diaftole and the fyftole more 
eafy; grief and fadnefs render them more difficult. 


TO 
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TO THE STATICOMASTIX. 


SeGion VIII. 


+. Tus ftaticomaftix, while he attributes the cure of 
difeafes to the pofition of the heavens, paralogifes, by aflign- 
ing a more common caufe than he needed to have done. 

mm. The fool firft denies, yet afterwards admits, {ftatics 
or ponderation, affirming that there is a diverfity of weight 
in a guilty perfon, and an innocent, In like manner, he 
firft denies that the fpirits of fwine are light; and after- 
wards he would have their getting up to any place to . 
ceed from the lightnefs of their fpirits. 

111. He who is experienced in ftatics, knows the weight 
of the excretents, though he neither fee them, nor weigh . 
them. He weighs the body before, and again, after all 
evacuation ; what is deficient is their weight: and fo it is 
no unfeemly thing to weigh the excrements, as the trifler 
afhrms. 

iv. No ftudent in ahve befides the fool himfelf, but 
knows, that the vital faculty is diffufed into the arteries, 
and the animal into the nerves, by rays, and not by fpirits ; 
as he imagines. — 

v. The fool thinks that lightnefs, as to the balance, in 
living bodies, proceeds from the plenty of fpirits; it feems 
he never knew that dead bodies are lighter than the living, 
and that living bodies, after coition, weigh lefs. 

vi. He belies the author, affirming that the faculty of 
moving bodies upwards is no other than the fpirits them- 
{elves ; whereas the author afarms, that the fpirits are ina- 
nimate, and that they gravitate more than air. 

VII. 
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vit. He is out again, when he affirms that men’s bodies 
are colder in the night time; therefore they perfpire little 
or nothing. Nor did he ever obferve, that the pulfe and 
nocturnal perfpiration are figns of a more hot body. 

vu. The fool thinks that living bodies are lighter than 
the dead; never having taken notice, that butchers, fifh- 
mongers, and fuch as deal in fwine, when they fell the 
living, make a deduction of ten pounds in the hundred 
weight. | 

rx. The extravagant man never thinks of the difference 
there is between one’s being light, if weighed in the balance, 
and the fame perfon’s feeling himfelf lighter. A man may 
be fenfible of his being very ponderous, and ye be lighter 
in the balance. 

x. We know the weight of the body by meafure, not by 
imagination, as our inconfiderate fool does, who imagines 
that flegm is more ponderous than blood, yet never obferv- 
ed, that the former does {wim on the top; and that by 
_ reafon of flegm the body is not really, but is felt, of greater 
weight. But why ? becaufe it obftruéts perfpiration. 

x1. He charges the author with a falfity in making him 
affirm that infenfible perfpiration is a difflation of the flefh, 
when he affirms no fuch thing. In the winter-time, there 
are about fixty ounces perfpired in the {pace of one day 
with eafe; if that perfpiration were of flefh, a man’s body 
would be deftroyed. 

xu1. Galen made no mention of ftatic medicine, there- 
fore it is a vain fcience. He is doubly.miftaken ; firft, be- 
caufe he never read his fix books De Tuenda, &c. Second- 
ly, it dees not follow, Galen faid nothing of it, therefore 
it is vain: we have found out many inftruments, and thofe 


not contemptible, which were not known before our times. 
4 XIII. 
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xiit. The famous author of the Commentary on the z2th 
of the firft feCtion of aphorifms, affirms, that the meat is 
proportioned to the difflation, and, Com. 15th, that there 
is a greater difflation in the winter-time, therefore it is re- 
quifite there fhould be more meat eaten ; it is therefore re- 
quifite the weight fhould be known; all which the trifling 
ftaticomaftix denies. 

xiv. The fool, making no experiments himfelf, denies 
thofe things that others have found true by experience. 
He boldly adds this affertion,—if thirty-fix ounces be per- 
fpired in the fpace of one night, there will be thirty-two 
of flefh, and four of excrements. 

xv. The trifling anfwerer puts the lie on all authors, 
affirming that the fpirits are more tenuious than the air. 
Are they not made of the blood and air? does not the air 
pafs through the whole body? but the fpirits remain in- 
clofed in veffels. 

xvi. He aflirms that a plentiful perfpiration does not 
take away from the body one ounce of its weight. ‘There 
is no temerity deferves greater punifhment, than fuch a 
man’s, as makes no account of experience, yet oppofes ex- 
perience. We have found it certainly true, that in the 
ipace of a night, the body weighs lefs by three pounds, and 
that after coition, men’s bodies are lighter, as to the bas 
lance. ‘Therefore the fool is chargeable with a lie. 

xvul. He affirms, that after an immoderate purgation of 
the termes, bodies are more ponderous; after an extraordi- 
nary retention of them, more light. A fatal error to the 
inconfiderate man, who does not diftinguifh between being 
heavy, in reference to the balance, and one’s feeling him- 
felf heavy. 4 
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Dancrorius deferves great commendation for the pro- 
digious pains he took in fo nicely and minutely obferving, 
for fo long afpace of time, the different changes’ of the 
quantity of perfpiration upon different occafions. 

But is it not amazing, that in thirty years fpace, he 
fhould never once have thought on inhalation, or reforp- 
tion from without? If inhalation or reforption is not con- 
fidered, it is plain, that-only the apparent, not the real, 
_ quantity of perfpiration can be found by flatical experi- 
ments. If, for example, the body, after ten hours, is 
~ found lighter than it was by ten ounces, without any. 
fenfible difcharge, it doth not follow, that jut ten 
‘ounces, and no more; are exhaled during that fpace, be- 
' caufe two or three ounces might have been gained in the 
fame time by the way of reforption; in which cafe, the 
real quantity of perfpiration is not ten, but twelve or thir- 
teen, ounces; fo that weighing the body fhews only the ex- 
cefs of the latter above the former, as Dr. Arbuthnot hath, 
and I believe the firft, diftin@tly and explicitly tdught. 

A lad, at Newmarket, having been almoit {tarved, in or- 
der that he might be reduted to a proper.weight for riding 
a match, was weighed at nine o clock in the morning, and 
_again at ten o’clock, and he was found to have ‘gained near 
30 ounces in the courle of an hour, though he had only 

N ounces 
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drank half a glafs of wine in the interval.* A gentleman 
in the city was lately weighed before dinner, and was high- 
ly offended to find from his weight, not long after dixner, 
that he mutt have eat, unlefs fome deceit was played on 
him, above two pounds of beef-{fteaks, fo much had he in- 
creafed in weight. 

In the year 1779, Dr. Ingenhouz difcovered that the 
aninial body threw out azotic and fixed airs. In the very 
Jame year, Mr. Cruickfhanks, the celebrated author of a 
work on the abforbent fyftem, and Ie@urer on anatomy in 
London, publifhed a fimilar difcovery ; and in juftice to 
both charaCters, I muft obferve, as I heard from Dr. Ing- 
enhouz, that their refpective works were in the prefs at 
the fame time. ‘This however is not the only inftance of 
two perfons, ignorant of each others purfuits, happening 
to hit upon the fame thing. Nothing was more’ fimple | 
éhan the experiment of thefe philofophers; the hand was 
immerfed under quickfilver and the bubbles of air coileQ- 
ed, and it was difcovered, that the difcharge from the fur- 
face of the body was, | 

1. Two parts fixed air. 

. One part azotic air. 

3. A quantity of aqueous fluid, which contained fie dif. 
ferent falts. of the body. a | 

‘To thefe difcoveries, confirmed by Mr. Abernethy, lec. 
farer on anatomy at Bartholomew’s hofpital, was added 
an important fac, that the abforbents had the power of 
feparating the oxygen air from the azotic, that is, of de- 
compoling our atmofphere, as alfo of abforbing axed and 


other airs. 
EXPERIMENT 


* From Dr, Watfon’s Chemical Effays. 
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EXPERIMENT 1. 
Thermometer between 50° and 60°. 


I filled and inverted, fays Mr. Abernethy, a jar in quick 
Gilver, and threw up into it one meafure of atmofpheric 
air, which could contain feven ounces of water The 
quickfilver was depreffzd two inches and d half from the 
top of the jar. After moving my hand ten minutes be- . 
neath the furface of the quickfilver, to detach any common 
air which might adhere to it, I put it up into the air in 
the jar, and there retained it for the fpace of an hour. 
Before I withdrew my hand,1I depreffed it Beneath thé — 
furface of the quickfilver, ftill keeping it within the glafs, 
and agitated it in this Gtuation, for ten minutes: this was 
done that I might not remove any of the air, which was 
the fubje&t of the experiment. ‘The fame’ conduct was 
purfued in all the fubfequent experiments. After five 
hours expofure of the hand to this air, the quantity in the 
glafs was diminifbed about half an ounce. It might have 
' been expected that the perfpiration would have increafed 
the bulk of the air, but in this experiment, the ab/forption 
feemed to furpafs in quantity the fecretion. | 

I now threw up into the jar lime water, by which nearly 
an ounce of air was rapidly. abforbed, and the. lime was 
precipitated ; the remaining air being examined by the ad- 
dition of nitrous gas, was found to contain nearly one 
fixth lefs of oxygen gas, than it did before the experiment. 

‘In another fimilar. experiment, after the hand had cone 
tinued nine hours in the air, I found more than one ounce 
meafure of carbonic gas, or fixed air, had been produced, 
and the remaining air being. examined by the eudiometer, 

WN 2 contained | 


\ 
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contained one fourth lefs of oxygen than ae the experi- 
ment, ; 

It might, perhaps, here be inquired, dees the oxygenous 
‘gas of the atmofphere contribute to the formation of the 
carbonic gas ¢-—Both reafon and experiment reply that it 
does not; for if oxygenous g gas combined with carbon on. 
the fu Pree of the fkin,-much heat fhould be produced at 
the time of their combination 3. but this produétion of heat 
is not found to take place. Experiments alfo fhew that 
carbonic gas is perfpired f from the veflels ; for into what- 
ever air the hand be immerfed d, the quantity of carbonic 
gas given out will be nearly the fame. This -is a point 
which. I have determined by careful experiment. 


Having filled and inverted a jar in quickfilvers I put up 
into it a feven-ounce meafure of axotic-gas. I purfued 
the plan related in the former experiment,.to avoid adding. 
to, or abftracting frori, this air. After two hours expof- 
ure of the hand, on throwing up lime water, a rapid and 
confiderable diminution of air followed; fo that rather 
more than an-ounce of carbonic gas was produced, when 
no oxygen was prefent. The increafe of the quantity of 
carbonic gas is accounted for in this experiment, by the 
heat of the atmofphere being greater, which difpoted t the. 
{kin to more copious perfpiration. 

I made fimilar experiments with the bydrogenous and: 
nitrous gafes: in thefe an equal quantity of carbonic gas 
was produced; and when the hand -was furrounded by 
oxygen, the quantity of carbonic gas was not. much greater. 

- j / ue 


EXPERIMENT 
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EXPERIMENT III. 


Thermometer about 50°. 


I next wifhed to difcover what effeét the ation of the 


hand would produce on carbonic gas. 


Into a glafs jar filled with, and inverted in, quickfilver, I 


introduced fix ounces of carbomic gas, and expofed my 


hand to it, for the fpace of nine hours, in the manner, and 
with the precautions, before related. In that time the air 
was reduced in quantity to leis.than three ounces. A por. 
tion of the carbonic gas was examined, by the addition of 
lime water, before the experiment, when it was almoft 
wholly abforbed, an unexaminable bubble only remained. 


When the remaining gas was examined by lime’ water, af. 


ter the experiment, a confiderable quantity of axotic gas, - 


which doubtlefs exhaled from the aoe was found mixed 


with it. 
I twice repeated this experiment, with Gmilar events, 


‘though with rather lefs diminution in the quantity of car. 


bonic gas: it was however fuficiently evident, that the 
abforption of this gas by the fkin was very copious and 


vapid. 


: ; EXPERIMENT IV. 
Thermometer 80°. 


The abferption of carbonic gas makes it difficult to af- 
certain precifely the quantity perfpired, fince that gas which 


is thrown out from the body by fecretion, will probably be 


re-admitted by abforption: I therefore wifhed to difcove, | 

the quantity of carbonic gas per{pired in one hour. 

_ The hand being retained one hour in five ounces of. ni- 

trous Bas, no afcent nor depreflion of the quickfilver was 
N 3 remarked. 
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remarked. On the introduction of lime water into the 
glafs, fix drams of carbonic’ gas were abforbed. : 

In a fimilar experiment with atmofpheric air, after the 
expiration of an hour, the quickfilver had rather rifen, and 
three drams of carbonic gas were difcovered by lime water. 
In another experiment, in which hydrogenous gas was em-~ 
ployed, four drams of carbonic eh were found at the ter- 
mination of an hour. 2 

All the laft related experiments were performed in very 
hot weather. Iftwo drams of carbonic gas were emitted 
in an hour, as the quantity ufually obtained in five hours 
was but one ounce, it would be a fufficient demonftration 
of the abforption of a part of the air perfpired. Neither 
are thefe experiments conclufive as to the Ween quantity 
of air emitted ; for even in an hour part of that which is 
exhaled will be again imbibed. When I firft attempted 
the experiments with carbonic gas, I fuppofed that the ab- 
forbents would receive it reluctantly ; for I thought that 
matter which was thrown out from the fkin in fuch quan-. 
tities, could neither be requifte nor falutary to the body. 
The experiment proved that I was miftaken, and there are 
reafons,to fhew the falubrity of this gas. When ‘it is ad- 
mitted into the ftomach, it is generally found beneficial. 
Wien employed as a local application, its ftimulus is ufe- 
ful, and when in combination with the blood, it probably 
produces equally ferviceable effects. 


EXPERIMENT Vv. 
Lhermometer between 60°. and 75°. 


The experiments that have been related, indiftin@ly 
thew, that a {mall quantity of one kind of air, when mix- 
| 3 ed 
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ed with a larger proportion ef another, can be abftracted 
from it-by the a€tion of the animal body. This circum. 
{tance will be hereafter fully proved. I will now relate 
an experiment that was made in fupport of this opinion, 
as it was performed beneath quickfilver, and in the fame 
manner with thofe which immediately precede it, ; 

Into a jar, filled with, and inverted over, quickfilver, — 
three meafures of azotic gas and three of carbonic were 
introduced; the two airs depreffed the quickfilver two 
inches and a half, and occupied the {pace ef feven:ounces 
: of water. After five hours expofure of the hand, the air 
contained in the jar filled the {pace of only five ounces and 
a half of water; on putting up lime water to this air, it 
was diminifhed to three ounces. In this experiment one 
ounce and a half ef carbonic gas appears to have been re- 
moved, ‘and half an ounce of azot ; ; but if you admit that 
one ounce of carbonic gas was perfpired during ‘this ex 
periment, and one third of an ounce of azotic, the quanti~ 
ty of air eftimated to be abforbed is increafed, but the 
proportions remain unaltered. se 


‘EXPERIMENT VI. 


Thermometer 60° ; 

In the experiments with common air, I have mentioned 
that it contained lefs oxygen after it had undergone the 
operation of the hand, than before it became the fubject 
of experiment. A queftion here occurs, does this variation 
proportionably arife from the addition of the one gas, or the 
removal of the other ? That it is owing to abforption -will, 
{ believe, -be evident, from the following experiments,— 
N 4 Al thoug he 
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Although the addition made to any kind of air cannot be 
accurately afcertained when water is employed, yet, if the 
hand removes, any portion of air, that removal will be © 
af{certained by examination ; neither does the experiment 
appear liable to deception. In the experiments next re- 
lated, the air was.confined by water ; this gave me an op- 
portunity of ufing larger veflels, and expofing a greater 
extent of furface of the tkin to the conta& of the air. I 
forbore particu larly to remark the quantity of air abforbed 
in the foregoing experiments; for though it correfponded 
to thofe which I fhall next relate, yet the correfpondence 
was not uniform, and the degree of abforption was lefs 
eVvicents. 2: : 

I filled and inyerted a jarin water, and put up into it 
twenty-four ounces, by meafure, of atmofpheric air ; to 
this the hand was expofed for twelve hours, the fame pre- 
cautions being ufed to avoid adding to, or taking from, the 
air contained i in the jar. The water had rifen in the vef- 
fel, and about two ounces and a half of the air Were Té« 
moved; that which remained was examined by the eudi- 
ometer, when two. meafures of it, and one of nitrous gas, 
filled the {pace of nearly two meafures, and one third of 
another ; it therefore follows, that about one half of, the 
ufual quantity of oxygenous gas was removed from the 
other part of the atmofphere, That there could be no. 
addition of nitrogenous gas capable of fo greatly altering 
the proportions of thefe gafes, muft, I think, be. too evi- 
dent to need argument for its proof. . Similar experiments 
were afterwards made with correfpondent events. In the 
experiments made under, quickfilver, the abftra@ion of 
oxygen was equally evident and confiderable; it therefore 
5 ApbGat: that the animal body is capable of taking away the 
oxygen 
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oxygen, when in intimate mixture, with amuch greater _ 
quantity of azot. The avidity with which oxygen is ab-. 
forbed, will be made ftill more confpicuoully oayent by 
the following are experiment. 


\ 


EXPERIMENT VII. . 


I Ailled and inverted two jar rs in water, int6 one I put 
twenty-four ounces, by meafure, of azotic gas, into the 
other the like quantity of oxygen. ‘The hand was put inta 
thefe airs alternately, and retained there for an hour each 
time: after it had been expofed to each for eight hours, 
the water rofe one eighth. of an inch i in the bottle contain-. 
ing the azotic gas, and nearly a wholé inch in that con- 
taining the oxygen. - On eflimating the quantity removed, 
by weighing the water which filled the bottles to the dif. 
ferent marks, it appeared that ome twentieth part only of the 
azotic gas was removed, but one third of the oxygenous gas 
was gone. ‘The remaining oxygenous gas was found to 
contain one eight more of azotic gas than before the 
experiment. I next examined the degree of celerity with 
which other gafes would be imbibed. 


EXPERIMENT VIII. 


Having filled and inverted a jar in water, and put into 
it thirteen ounces of mitrous gas, I] retained my hand in 
this air, at different times, five hours, tn which time three 
ounces were abforbed. My hand being retained for as 
many hours ina like quantity of hydrogen gas, net more 
than one ounce and a half was removed. 

The removal of a quantity of oxygen gas from common 
air, is furely a curious circumfance ; if this be the effect 

of 
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of an aGtion in the abforbing veflels, it muft much exalt our 
ideas of their fubtility, and their aptitude, or difpofition, 
to admit one fpecies of matter, and to reject another. That 
the abftra€tion of one air, in preference to another, de- 
pends upon this caufe, I believe will not, on refleCtion, be 
doubted; it might indeed be fufpected, that oxygenous 
gas was feparated’ from the atmofphere by the fkin, as it is 
in the lungs by chemical attra€tion: but it has been 
proved that carbonic gas, is removed with equal celerity ; 
and experiments on animal fubftance fhew in them a dif- 
pofition rather to part with, than to imbibe, carbonic 
gas. The removal of this air is therefore not likely to be 
the effet of chemical affinity. The different degrees of 
celerity with which other gafes are admitted, feem to efta- 
blith the opinion, that the removal of one kind of air in 
preference to another is the effect of an active Jeleiing 

power in the abforbing veffels. | 
The experiments which have been related fatisfa2torily 
prove the quality of the aeriform perf{piration ; perhaps 
the proportions may occafionally vary, but, as nearly as I 
“can determine, it confifts of rather more than two parts of 
- carbonic, with the remainder of azotze gas. The quantity 
of the matter perfpired is with lefs certainty afcertained ; 
in one hour I obtained four drams of carbonic gas: but it 
fhould be remembered, that thefe experiments were made 
in very hot weather ; and it alfo deferves notice, that the 
quantity of the cutaneous perfpiration is fubje@ to great 
variety. In every experiment abforption was found to be 
equal to perfpiration, in many it was much more copious $ 
efpecially when the air to which the fkin was expofed was 
falutary to theconftitution. The oxygenous and carbonic gates 
are very readily ess whilft the nztrous, bydrogenous,. 
4 and 


- 
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and avotec gafes, tardily gain admittance into the abforbing 
veflels. In experiment v. from about half of the furface of 
the hand two ounces and a half of carbonic gas were abforb. 
edin five hours ; in other experiments, from the hand and 


-~ 


wrift, there was imbibed, 


In eight hours 8 ounces of oxygenous gas. | 
In five hours 3 do nitrous gas. 

In five hours 14 do, — hydrogenous gas. 
In eight hours 1 do. — azotic gas. 


EXPERIMENT Ix. 


Thermometer 15°, 


LAL 


I next endeavoured to afcertain the quantity and quality 
of aqueous perfpiration. | 

I introduced my hand and fore arm into a giafs jar covers 
ed with bladder; an.aperture was left in the bladder, to 
admit my arm, round which the bladder was tied; fo that 
the afcent of any vapour was prevented. In fix hours J 
procured nearly three drams of limpid taftelefs water. The 
quantity colleGted correfponds with the refult of Mr. 
Cruikfhank’s experiments, who obtained the water of per- 
fpiration in the fame manner. Half of this liquid was eva- 
porated by a gentle heat; there remained a fmall refidue —_ 
on the glafs, which had’a very flight tafte of /a/t. The 
other half was fuffered to ftand’ many days, in which time 
no change appeared: it did not then alter the colour of 
the vegetable blue. Into orte portion of this watery liquor 
marine acid was dropped, which caufed no coagulation or 
precipitation of animal,matter; into the other fome cauttic 
“alkali was poured, which produced no vifible effe@. I 
| therefore 


x 
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therefore concluded that the water of perfpiration in a flate 
of health, contains little or. 5 su thing, uid a very {mall 
portion of falt. ; 
Perfpiration is generally faid to be fenfible, or infenfible ; 
perhaps it may be better diftinguifhed by aeriform or 
watery. It may be expeéted, that a general eftimate of 
the quantity of this fecretion fhould be attempted ; but the 
difficulties which oppofe any accuracy of ftatement are 
confiderable. In thefe experiments the procefs was not 


continued under its ufual circumftances 3 the arm was fur- 


rounded by water, or quickfilver; and when in the latter 
fluid, the circulation was in fome degree interrupted by its 
afcenfion and preflure againft the edge of the jar. For 
the uncertainty which thefe circumftances occafion, allow- 
ance mult be made; but before an eftimate of the quantity 


of perfpiration be attempted, the extent of the furface of | 


the body fhould be known. Mr. Cruickfhank fuppofes 
the extend of the hand to be to that of the body as one to 
fixty: it is much more, according to my computation. 
After ineffeCtually endeavouring in different ways to mea- 
fare the furface of the body, I concluded that J fhould ap- 


proach neareft to its true extent by meafuring the circum-_ 


ference of the trunk and limbs at different parts ; and hav- 
ing thus obtained the mean circumference, I could then 
calculate the extent of their furface, as if they were cylin- 
ders, the dimenfions of which were afcertained. The fur- 
face of the head, hand, and foot, I computed, fe applying 
paper, cut as the occafion required, over thefe parts; af- 
terwards placing the feparate pieces of paper fo as to form 
an extended plane, I meafured its extent. I fhall mention 
thefe meafurments, that the reader may correct them if he 
fhould think them in the leaft erroneous. Ifa man be five 

feet 


‘\ 
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feet fix inches high, I will fuppofe the mean circumference 


of the trunk of his body to be thirty-three inches, and its 


length, from the top of the fternum to about the hip, 
twenty-two inches. | . 


Square inches», 


The extent of furface of the unk will there- 
fore be ‘ : : ‘ rs : 726 


"The circumference of the neck 1 4 inches sitslength 


from the fternum to the chin 3 inches og 39 
The furface, of the head, and back of the neck, =~ ~. 286 
The mean: oe ae of the arm 10 inches, its 

length 12. Surface of both arms. ‘: 240 
The mean circumference of the forearm 8 inches, 

its length ro. Surface of both fore arms. 160 
The furface of the hands and wrifts meafuring to 

the extremities of the bones of the fore arm 140 


The mean circumference of the thigh 17 inches, its 
length 16. Surface of both thighs : ee ORAL 
The mean circumference of the leg 11 inches, its 
-length 14. Surface of both legs oe Le ay (Boe. 
Surface of both feet egy Nea BOS 
Allow for folds of the fin, inequalities of are fur- | 


face, &e. A ite ee es ; ee E75 


The extent of the nies of the body will bees 2400 


The fapesticial extent of the hand and wrift, according 
to this calculation, is to that of the body as one to about 
thirty-eight and a half. 

In’ experiment fv. the leat quantity of carbonic gas 
emitted from the hand, in one hour, was three drams. by 
meafure 5 it may be fuppofed that the heat of the weather 
increafed the fecretion from the fkin ; let us therefore con- 
fider two drams as the ordinary quantity.’ If then the per- 
fpiration of all parts were equal, Seventy -feven dram mea- 


fur és r 


A 


| | 
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fures of carbonic gas and one third of that quantity of azs 
otic gas, would be emitted from the body in the fpace of 
one hour. If we alfo fuppofe pefpiration to be at all times 
equal; nearly three gallons of air would be thrown out from 
the body in the courfe ofiome day. Although the quantity 
. of air perfpired is fo large, yet the weight of the body will 
not be much altered by its lofs; it is the aqueous per/pira= 
tion by which this wili be principally diminifhed. When 
the thermometer was between 62° and 70°,. 1 obtained 
about thirty grains of fluid from my hand and part of the 
fore arm in an hour; the furface from which this fecretion 
was made I compute to be one twenty-fifth part of the ex- 
tent of the body. ~The fuppofition being allowed, that 
perfpiration is at all times, and in every part, equal, about 
two pounds and a half is the lofs of water which the body 
would in one hot day fuftain. In moft of the experiments 
which I have made, the adforption of air was equal to the 
perfpiration; in many it was much greater, efpecially if 
the air was falubrious to which the fkin ‘was expotfed. 
iixperiment. vr. makes is appear probable, that if the zaked 
body was expofed to frefh currents of the atmofphere, that 


only the oxygenous parts would be abforbed; the decompofi- 


tion of which, in the body, would produce an increafe of 
animal heat, which might in fome degree make up the lofs 
fuftained by the expofure. Our clothing probably pre- 
vents very much this effe€t, and perhaps makes it lefs ne- 
ceflary. If the perfpired carbonic gas be confined by our 
garments, it feems likely that it will be taken up again by 
the abforbents. ‘Whether the body, does ufually imbibe 
water from the atmolphere, adequate to the lofs fuftained 


by aqucous perfpiration, is uncertain. But I am inclined 


to fuppofe, that the abforption of air from the fkin is near= 
ly equal to the fecretion. | 


NUMBER VI. 


OF THE FOREIGN AUTHORS WHO WROTE CONCERNING 
HEALTH, FROM THE TIME OF SANCTORIUS, TILL THE 
TREATY OF UTRECHT.* 


An attempt to analyfe the numerous foreign authors who 
wrote regarding health and longevity, from the time of 
Sanétorius, till the peace of Utrecht, would be indeed a 
laborious undertaking ; but the author of the Hiftory of 
Health having given a fhort account of fome of the moft 
remarkable amongft them, it may be fufficient to extract 
from his work the particulars which he mentions. 

He begins with remarking the great advantage which 
phyficians derive from a knowledge of the nature and 
quantity of infenfible perfpiration, afcertained by Sanctori- 
us; and the glorious difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, which the immortal Harvey publifhed about the 
year 1628. Some of the following authors, however, 
could not avail themfelves of thefe important difcoveries, 
being made pofterior to their time. 


Rodericus a Fonfeca, a Portuguefe of Lifbon, principal 
profeflor of phyfic in the univerfity of Pifa, and afterwards 
of Padua, publifhed, anno 1602, a treatife De tuenda vale- 

tudine 


* Extracted from M‘Kenzie’s Hiftory of Health, page 291. 
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rudine et producenda vita, ad Ferdinandum Medicem magnuns 
Hetrurie ducem; in which he propofes to conduct the 
infirm as well as the robuft, to a healthy old age. He de- 
clares that he collected his rules from the Greeks and the 
Arabians, but more particularly from Galen’s fix books of 
Preferving health. The fix things neceflary to human life, 
are by him called the fix inftruments * by which health is 
maintained. He was undoubtedly a man of learning and 
good fenfe, and has made a judicious collection of ufeful 
‘precepts from the ancients. 

Aurelius Anfelmus of Mantua publifhed his Geroco- 
mica five de fenum regimine, anno 1606. He was chief 
phyfician to the duke of Mantua, though but a young man, 
and declares, that he writes concerning old age, becaufe it 
is the only period of life, in which a man may be properly 
faid to live, as it excels all other periods in underftanding 
and prudence. ‘ Old people are much obliged to him for 
* his good opinion of them ; but it is obvious that his rules 
*€ ¢o direct them muft be grounded upon the experience of 
*t others.” To him fhall be fubjoined, 

Francifcus Ranchinus, profeflor at Montpelier, who alfo 
publifhed a Gerocomicé de fenum confervatione, et fenilium 
morborum curatione, anno 1625. It is'a.very judicious per- 
formance, and fhews the author to have been a man of 
€rudition and good underftanding. 

Rodolphus Goclenius, a German phyfician, dedicated a 
treatife, De vita proroganda, to Frederic count palatine of 
the Rhine, and Otho landgrave of Heffe, anno 1608. He 


* Inftrumenta illa, cum quibus fervatur fanitas, diligenter explicend# 
fant: hee vero funt numero fex, aér, cibus, potusy &ce 
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collected his materials from feveral hiftorians, philofophers, 
and phyficians, ancient and modern; and has iluftrated 
his medical precepts with hiftorical facts, which renders 
them both ufeful and entertaining. 

Claudius Diodatus, phyfician to the bifhop of Bafil, 
publithed, anno 1628, his Pantheon Hygiafticon Hippo- 
craticum Hlermeticum, de hominis vita ad centum et vigintt 
annos falubriter producenda. . But notwithftanding the 
great expectation which he raifes by this high title, his 
book (full of the vain boafts of the chymifts) is calculated 
tather to obtrude particular noftrums than to give prudent 
rules for the government of health. 

Johannes Jonftonus,: a Polifh* phyfician, of good re- 
putation, addrefled to a nobleman of that country a treatife 
called Idea Hygteines recenfita, anno 1661. He difcourfes 
of the /ix inpiruments of health, and recites the common 
rules in a neat Roman ftyle. 

Some authors of this period have taken the trouble to 
write again{t particular forts of food in common ufe. To 
give but one. inftance, Joannes Petrus Lotichius publifhed 
a differtation againft cheefe, azino 1643, entitled Tracta- 
tus medicus philologicus novus de casei nequitia, which feems 
to be rather ludicrous than ferious or valuable. 

I fhall take notice of one foreign performance more, con- 
cerning health, becaufe it is fomewhat different from any 


that we have hitherto mentioned. 
In 


* T thought, by his name, that he was a Scotchnaan, but found my 
miftake in the following paragraph : “ Non ingratum tibi et relique no- 
*bilitati futurum, fi me patriis laribus reflituerem, reddita tandem, per 
-* Sueci regis mortem, pace.” 


Vol, ILI. : O 
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In the year 1710, Bernardin, Ramazzini,) principal pro- 
feffor of phyfic)in the univerfity of Padua, publithed a book 
for the ufe of Raynald, duke of Modena, entitled: De-prins 
cipum valetudine .tuenda-.commentatio., The health ofa 
good prince, fays he, is the greateft blefling imaginable to 
the public... Andjthis he confirms by the-example of the 
Romans, who fell into the utmoft- grief. and confternation’ 
upon hearing that Germanicus was dangeroufly illoat:An- 
tioch; and prefently, upon a fudden: report that he grew 
better, ran with excels of joy into the Capitol, burfting the 
doors, and.crying out, ‘* Rome is fafe, our country is happy, 
‘«‘Germanicus lives!” But foon after, when they were aflured 
that he was dead, gave way to their fury, broke down the 
temples of the gods, overturned their altars, and threw the 
guardian deities of Rome into the ftreets. 

A prince who regards his health, continues he, fhould 
permit his phyfician to remind him of the oe nee 
culars.— 

1, He fhould be put in mind of the annual sls of 
the feafons, that his clothes, palace, furniture, and method 
of living, may be adapted to them. 

2, He fhould be advertifed when any epidemical diftem- 
per begins to fpread, that he may remove into a more 
healthy air. 

3, As the variety of delicacies, which cover the tables 
of princes, is a great temptation to excefs, they fhould be 
_exhorted,to partake of a moderate quantity of fuch things 
only as they know by experience to agree with their con- 
ftitution. ; 

4, Princes fhould not be fatigued with bufinefs foon af- 
ter dinner, nor with any bufinefs at all after fupper, but 
fhould follow the example of Augufius Cefar, who would 

neither 
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neither read nor write letters after fupper, Lett they fhould 
difturb his fleep. 

5, It is fhameful in a prince to be a bicinkara, and 
thereby become the jeft of the mob; as Claudius Tiberius 
Nero was, in derifion, called Caldius Biberius Mero. Let 
princes imitate Julius Cefar, who, as Suetonius informs 
us, vini parcifimus fuit ; and Auguftus, who rarely drank 
abeve three glaffes after fupper. : 

6, Manly exercifes, fuitable to their high rank, according 
tothe cuftom of the country, and efpecially riding on horfe- 
back, fhould be recommended to princes. ‘They fhould alfo 
indulge themfelves in other innocent and genteel recrea- 
tions, and never fail to admit young people to partake of 
their diverfions. | 

4, The conftitution of the prince fhould be carefully 
ftudied, and well underftood by his phyfician: and his 
diet, exercife, and evacuations, ought to be regulated ac- 
cordingly. 

8, No man is ignorant of the bad effets which violent 
paflions produce in the human body. Anger, fear, grief, 
and even exceflive joy, have been the caufes of death to 
many. And princes are fo far from having any right of 
exemption from thefe paflions, that they are generally more 

-expofed to them than any of their fubjects. “ Let a man 
read (fays our author) the forty-fifth* chapter of the 
idx: “ feventh 
* Pliny there mentions the vexations Auguftus met with from his 
worthlefs affociates, Lepidus and Mark Antony.—The neceflity of 
‘concealing himfelf for three days in a ditch, after a defeat; feditions and 
mutinics in the army ; hatred of banifhed citizens; {nares laid to take hie 
life away; treachery and wickednefs of his own family and friends; 
_ peflilence and famine in Italy ; a fixed refolution to die, in confequence of 
which he fafted four days, whereby he was brought to death's door; 
and, at lait, the mortification of leaving the fon of his enemy his heir and 
Yuceetfor to the empire. | 
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«¢ feventh book of Pliny’s Natural hiftory, and when he has 
“ confidered the many misfortunes, dangers, terrors, and 
‘¢ real calamities which Auguftus encountered, let him hoe 
*¢ neftly declare whether or not he envies that exalted ruler 
‘ of the world.” It fhould, therefore, be the phyfician’s 
ftudy to know what paffions his prince is moft prone to, 
that, in the favourable moments of good humour, he may 
refpectfully recommend a diet and regimen proper to fube 
due thofe enormities. 
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NUMBER VII. 
THE ART OF MEDICINE AMONG THE CHINESE: 


ir cannot be faid that medicine has beén negleGied among 
the Chinefe, for they have a great number of ancient au- 
thors who treat of it, having applied themfelves thereto 
from the foundation of the empire. 

But as they were very littled verfed in natural philofo= 
phy, and not at all in anatomy, fo that they fcarce knew 
the ufes of the parts of the human body, and confequently 
were unacquainted with the caufes of distempers, depend- 
ing on a doubtful fyftem of the ftructure of the human 
frame, it is no wonder they have not made the fame pro- 
grefs in this fcierce as our phyficians in Europe. 

However, the ftudy of medicine has always been great- 
ly efteemed by this nation: not only becaufe it is ufeful for 
the prefervation of life, and the recovery of health, but be. 
caufe they believe there is a clofe conneétion between it 
and the niotions of the heavens. 

There were formerly imperial fchools for the cite 
ment of medicine; but the phyficians at prefent in greateft 
efteem, are thofe whofe anceftors were phyficians before 
them, and transmitted their knowledge from father to fon. 

But the only particulars mentioned by Du Halde, con- 
nected with our prefent fubje@, are contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts. © 

| 03 CHAN 
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CHAN SENG: OR, THE ART OF PROCURING 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


"Tuovcs Tyen hath numbered our days, and is the mafs 
ter of them, yet if taken rightly, it may be faid he hath 
left them in our own difpofal ; for the fupreme Tyen is no 
refpecter of perfons: nothing moves him but virtue; and 
whofoever praétifeth it, hath within himfelf a fure evidence 
of his friendfhip.. They then who would prolong their life 
muft immediately ftudy to be virtuous. A regular care of — 
the body, {upported by the conftant practice of virtue, will 
make that conftitution hail and flrong, from whence will 
follow along and happy life. Give me leave in this place 
to relate what happened to myfelf. 

The blind fondnefs of a mother, who had not the refo- 
lution to contradict me in my infancy, but indulged my 
appetite in every thing, entirely ruined my Conftitution, 
and loaded me with infirmities. My father, who had already 
loft my two elder brothers, and who in an advanced age — 
had no child but me, was inconfolable. He had applied 
to the moft able phyficians; but their medicines only ing, 
creafed my diforder. When there were no hopes of my 
recovery, my fathes faid within himfelf, there is but one 
way left to fave my fon, and that is to do works of cha- 
rity, which move the heart of ‘Tyen: from that time he fet. 
himfelf upon building bridges, repairing highways, giving 
clothes to the poor, tea to travellers, and fending viétuals 
to the pfifoners, fo that in one year’s time he was at a con= 
-fiderable expence in thefe charitable works; nor was this 
in vain; it was vifible that, without ufing any phyfic, I by _ 
hittle and little regained an healthy look, my ftomach and 

tl my 
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my ftrength returned, and my father found me in a condi- 
tion fit to apply myfelf to itudy ; he provided me an able 
mafter, and of a very mild temper fuitable to my delicate 
conftitution; but my application to reading at length ocea- 
fioned a very dangerous relapfe, out of which I with great 
dificulty efcaped, Then my father made me a choice col- 
leGtion of more than one hundred books of phyfic, and gave 
me orders to confine my ftudy to that {cience. * This,’ faid he, 
will do you fervice, and make you helpful to others.’ Tread 
thofe long treatifes, but fo far’from learning to recover my 
ftrength thereby, that I perceived it grow lefs every day; fo 
I gave over phyfic, and bent my thoughts fincerely to practice 
virtue’: I confulted with able perfons, I perufed alfo fome 
books proper to my defign, and adding my own reflections 
to what I had learnt, I framed for myfelf a regimen of 
life; which hath fucceeded perfeQtly well with me; for 
from a lean and infirm ftate, I in a few years found my- 
{elf plump and found ; and for one of my age I nave a frefh 
colour, a body ftrong, and free from all indifpofition, and 
fee myfelf. the head of a numerous family, which enjoy 
perfect health. : 

In fhort, among the many maxims which have been 
communicated to me in converfation, or which I have found 
in books, fome not fufhciently warranted I rejected, others 
which were’fcarce intelligible I cleared up, and out of all 
I have formed to myfelf a plan of life, which hath eftablith- 
ed me in’my prefent happy ftate: however confined my 
obfervations may be, yet I believe the world will be obli- 
ged to me for making them public, becaufe they may be 
of ufe to preferve men from the infirmities fo common in 
life, and to procure them, as [I have done, an agreeable 
old age, without having my hearing, fight, or any other of 
my feiifes, impaired thereby. 

3 O4 | Thefe 
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Thefe maxims may be reduced to-four heads, which con« 
fift in the regulation of, 1. The heart and its affections; 
2. The ufe of diet; igi The bu finefs of-the day; 4s Hest 
at night. 


THE REGULATION OF THE HEART AND ITS 
AFFECTIONS. ; 


"Tue heart is in man what the roots are to the tree, and 
the fpring to the river ; ; i prefides: over the whole man, and 
as foon as the art of governing ‘it 18 known, ‘the faculties of 
thé foul and the five fenfes are likewifé under command 5 
it ought therefore to be our ‘frit care to keep a guard over 
the defires and affeGtions of ‘the’ heart; ; and that your care 
may be attended with fuccefs— - 

ig Employ not yourfelf in any thoughts and def fons but 
what lead to virtue. The principal | duties of fociety are 
thefe,—fidelity to the fupreme magiftrate, obedience to pa- 
rents, moderation and equity. Upon the practice of thefe 
vircues every one fhould, when he retires in order to make 
his evening reflections, ferioufly examine himfelf. Limit 
not your endeavours only to the perfe@ting yourfelf, but 
{trive moreover to make your virtue beneficial and ufeful. 
Comes there then any thought into your head ? are you about 
to fay any thing # do you form any fcheme i in your mind ? 
reflect upon it before hand, and afk yourfelf thefe quef- 
tions :—Is what I think, what I am about to fay or do, be- 
neficial or injurious to others ? If it be beneficial, fpeak or 
aét, notwithftanding the difficulties that difcourage you ; 
if it be injurious, never allow yourfelf in fuch views, dif- 
courfes or attempts. 

Further, that you may keep from being furprifed into 
the committing what is wrong, watch every mo nent over 

your 
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your heart, defcend often into yourfelf, and pardon your- 
felf no fault. It is only by vigorous endeavours, efpecially 
at the beginning, that we improve in virtue. A man thus 
attentive and watchful over himfelf, though he muft, ac- 
cording to the courfe of human affairs, be expofed to va- 
rious accidents, yet he will find by experience the effects 
of a fecret protection, which by unknown ways will pre« 
ferve him from every misfortune. . 

an. Keep peace in your heart. When a man’s heart is 
‘ filled with agreeable views, and fuch as are agreeable for 
maintaining union in civil fociety, his thoughts fhine forth 
in his countenance ; his inward joy and ferenity of mind 
{parkle in all the outer man, and every one perceives the 
true and folid fweetnefs and fatisfaction which he taftes in 
the inmoft receffes of his foul. Thisis what the ancients: 
would have us underftand by thefe figurative expreflions: 
a ferene fky, a fine fun, a gentle zephyr, charming clouds, 
infpire men, and even birds, with joy; on the other hand, — 
gloomy weather, boifterous wind, heavy rain, violent thun- 
der, and continual lightnings, terrify the very birds, who 
fly for fhelter to the thickeft woods. A wife man therefore 
fhould always appear with a countenance breathing that 
peace and tranquillity which he enjoys within himfelf. 

It isa maxim, that violent paflions, fuch as hatred, an- 
ger, forrow, rend the heart. As it is no eafy matter to live 
in fociety without frequent fubjeéts of difpute and unea. 
finefs, we ought to take prudent meafures, and be upon 
our guard, againft thefe enemies of our peace. Am I 
threatened with a troublefome affair, I meet the ftorm 
with a compofed mind, and endeavour to quell it. Am F 
involved in it againft my will, I labour to furmount it, 
without lofing any thing of my ufual freedom of temper. 
Have I taken wrong meafues, I am not obftinate in jufti- 
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fying my proceedings. If to retrieve a misfortune, any one 
gives me difhoneft counfel, I am fo far from following it, that 
I do not give it the hearing. If in any affair there happens 
a difappointment which I could not prevent, I fuit myfelf in 
fome meature to it; is it over? I think no more of it. Ifa 
man, after having acted according to his knowledge, fubmits 
the evertt to the decrees of heaven, nothing can difturb the 
joy of his heart. On the contrary, if upon the bad iffue of 
a rafh undertaking, a man is obflinately bent upon making 
it fucceed, if he revolves in his mind a thoufand ufelefs pro- 
jets, and gives up himfelf to the violent motions of anger, 
he kindles a fire in his bowels which confumes them, his 
lungs are as it were burnt up, the blood and humours altered 
and put into an unnatural ferment, the corrupt phlegm 
drowns the internals, and the habit of the body being thus 
difordered, vifibly waftes away. Were thofe phyficians, Lu 
and Lyen, to come again into the world, they could not, with 
all their kill, and with the afliftance of vegetables and mine- 
rals, repair the radical moifture already deftroyed ; hence 
comes that faying, ‘ that if the exceffes of debauchery make 
great havoc in the body, the vexation and pain of the mind _ 
makes {till greater.’ 

I obferve in particular, three great diforders a the body 
which are caufed by anger and forrow. | 

1. The liver is hurt, and by this means the active prin- 
ciples of the blood, the fource of the vital fpirits, are not 
fecreted but remain blended together. Sometimes the 
liver communicates its diforder by confent of parts to the 
pleura, which degenerates into a tumour and univerfal in- 
flation. 

2. The lungs are damaged ; whence it happens that the 
blood, and the air that is taken in, endeavouring to find a 
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paflage where obftructed, an irritation enfues, thence a 
{pitting of blood, which at laft ends in a confirmed con- 
fumption. 

3. The ftomach is foiled, and confequently the lymph 
of its glands, whence proceeds the fermentation proper for 
digeftion, becomes vifeous, and lofes its virtue with its 
natural fluidity; this deftroys the appetite, till at laf the 
ftomach is difabled from’ receiving nourifhment. The 
oefophagus, or gullet, is feized with a fort of palfy, which 
prevents it from laying hold of, and thrufting forward the 
food towards the mouth of the ftomach, which turns and 
rifes at the leaft approach of it. | 

Such are the fatal effets of violent paffions. When a 
heart is habitually poflefled by them, what help can a man 
hope for, and of whom can he complain but of himfelf? 

111. Reflect often upon the happinefs of your condition. 
He is happy who underftands his happinefs; and yet how 
many do we fee who have nota contented mind amidft the 

egreatelt profperity ? ‘They are unhappy, becaufe they will 
be fo. The empire is in peace; the year is fruitful; fee the 
great felicity which Tyen hath freely given us: If I lead an 
eafy and quiet life at home, what have I more to with for ? 
That I may the better relifh my happinefs, I often confider 
that I live at eafe in my houfe, whilft fo many travellers have 
the inconveniencies of wind, duft, and rain, to undergo; or 
fail upon rivers or lakes in the height of a ftorm, which 
raifes mountains of water, ready to {wallow them up every 
moment; whilft fo many fick are confined to their beds, 
and feel the acuteft pains, without finding eafe from medi- 
cines 3 whilft fo many unfortunate perfons are under un- 
juft profecutions, or languith in a prifon, deftitute of friends, 
fuffering hunger, thirft, cold, and many other miferies in- 
feparable from their confinement; whilft fo many families 

are 
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are in.mourning for the death of their neareft relations, or 
undone by a fire, or fome other like accident; and whilft 
many others feck to end their miferies with their lives, by 
violent means. WhenI compare myfelf with thefe un- 
happy perfons, and fee myfelf free from the evils with 
which they are furrounded, cannot I be content with my 
lot ? | 
He who never met with crofles knows not the value of 
a quiet lite. Thofe which I have experienced are now of 
great ufe to me; forbefides the two great fits of ficknefs 
already mentioned, which had brought me through much 
pain to the gates of death, I very narrowly efcaped thip- 
wreck. When a difappointment befals me, T make myfelf_ 
eafy by thus reafoning with myfelf.—Is there any thing in 
this affair comparable to any one of thofe trials which I have 
already gone through? Did we recur to the fame remedy 
in affli€tion, we fhould learn from our own experience, 
that it is in our power, with a little refleClion, to make a 
good ufe of that portion of happinefs which Tyen hath 
given us. On the contrary, he who fets no bounds to his 
defires, were he to acquire the riches and glory of an em- 
pire, would fill think he wanted every thing. Let us 
confider that our powers are limited; let not then our de- 
fires be unbounded ; let us take things as they come; and 
efpecially be careful not to give up ourfelves to continual 
folicitude and anxiety, which will rob us of the moft valu- 
able moments of life. | 
The celebrated Yen, my countrymen, had a fine maxim 
—** If,” faid he, your ftate of life be mended, think lefs 
upon what you have not than upon what you have; other- 
wife you will be always defiring, and will never fee your 
defires fatisfied. If you fall below your former condition, 
fay thus to yourfelf: what is left is fufficient ; my fubftance 
5 : may 
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may be taken from me, but none fhall rob me of the tran. 
quillity of my heart, which is the greateft of all goods.” 
with fuch fentiments, notwithftanding the decreafe of your 
fortune, you will be richer than you imagine, This is the 
moral of that ancient fable, Seeing a gentleman before 
me on a fine horfe, while I was mounted upon an afs;—Ah ! 
{aid I to myfelf, how different is my condition from his! 
but, upon turning my head, I faw a good likely country~ 
man driving a heavy wheelbarrow: O then ! faid I, if lam 
not his equal who goes before me, at leaft I am much his 
better who follows me, This fable is fufficient, on fome 
occafions, to revive my fpirits. I have wrote it on a feroll, 

and fet it up in my ftudy, that I may full call it to mind. 
iv- When you enjoy a good ftate of health, know the 
value of it, and ftudy to preferve it. Difeafes and infir- 
mities are the lot of man, and it is difficult for him to be 
entirely free from them. The flighter ones embitter life, 
by their variety and continuance; the greater are attended 
with fears and apprehenfions. Every part of life is fubject 
to mifery. Infancy is, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, con- 
demned to cries and wailings; manhood and old age are 
expofed to the long abfence of a family, to changes of for- 
tune, and to grievous diftempers, We fee others who have 
much more reafon to complain; fuch as are born or be- 
come deaf, blind, dumb, half paralytic, cripples, and thofe 
who have loft the ufe of all their limbs. Ihave already 
told you what J fuffered from a complication of diftempers. 
I have rid myfelf of them, and now enjoy a found and vi- 
gorous health; I have my hearing quick, my fight clear, a 
good appetite, and a cheerful temper. Another may acquire 
firm health as well as1; but when it is once obtained, he 

fhould know how to preferve it. | 
A One 
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One of the beft means is, to refit that natural propenfity 
which we have to fenfual pleafures, and to ufe very mo- 
derately even the allowable. An old man, who feels him- 
felf as lively and eager after pleafures as if he was in the 
vigour of his age, fhould learn to reftrain himfelf by the 
following refleCtions :—After the fiftieth year, man is in 
his. decline ; the blood begins to run weak, the fpirits fail, 
and feeble old age is not far off. Though a man could 
promife himfelf to live an hundred years, is that fo long 
a term? and will he not foon be at the end of that race ? 
But are there many who arrive at an hundred years? Our 
life is fo fhort, that we ought to avoid every excefs that 
may make it yet fhorter. Do we not perceive that our 
end draws nigh, when, in reading, the eyes are fubject to 
dazzlings; when the feet ftagger with walking; when, 
after meals, the nourifhment loads the ftomach; when, 
after having {poke fome time together, we find aurfelves 
out of breath? does not all this teach us, that we are not 
young, and that we muft bid adieu to pleafures, which 
will quickly confume the weak remains of health, which 
it is ef fo great moment to hufband for the prefervation of 
life! The lamp, fays the proverb, goes out when the oil 
is fpent: more oil may be added to the lamp, as the flame 
waftes it; but if the radical moifture of the body be once 
confumed, have we any means to repair that lofs? ‘This 
sequires ferious refleCtion, 
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THE REGULATION OF DIET. 


YP = mul eat and drink to fupport the bedy. The 
nourifhment which we take, if it be well regulated, keeps 
the ftomach in a fituation agreeable toit. The ftomach is 
the concocter and digefter of food, the firft fource of the 
blood, vital {pirits, juices and humours difperfed into the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, to maintain their natural vigour. 
He, therefore, who regards his health, ought to be very 
exaGt in obferving certain rules relating to eating and — 
_ drinking. ee | 

1. Let hunger, and the want you feel within, regulate your 
food, and take great care that you do not ofend in quantity. 
Exceffive eating hurts the vital {pirits, and fatigues the {to- 
mach. The vitiated chyle, carried into the mafs of blood, 
makes it thick, and unapt to a fpiritous fermentation. For 
_ the fame reafon, never think of drinking but when you 
are dry ; quench your thirft without excels. Too much 
drink damages the blood, and fills the ftomach with wind, 
by precipitating the indigefted chyle; ropy wine occafions 
wind in the fermentation, whence follows an inflation. 

ut, Breakfaft early. The air is drawn in by the noftrils, 
and the juices of the earth by the mouth, the exhalations 
of which we take in. It greatly concerns us never to go 
out of doors fafting ; this caution is efpecially neceffary in 
epidemical diftempers, or in going among fick people. In 
wintér, a glafs or two of wine is an excellent prefervative 
againft unwholefome air. It is good to take fome food, 
but in a fmall quantity, which ferves to employ and fettle the 
ftomach, and is a fort of cordial. In fummer, it prevents 
injuries from bad air, and keeps off colics, vomitings, 
dyfenteries, &c. In winter, it fortifies againft fevere cold 

a and 
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and noifome fogs. In fpring, it is of great virtue againft 
high winds, the ferein, (an unwholefome vapour that falls 
after funfet in hot countries), and dews, fo frequent and 
plentiful in that feafon. 

I rife very early; and before I have either eased my 
face, or cleanfed my mouth, I {wallow a porringer of rice 
gruel, taking a little of the rice. Barley or rice gruel are 
agreeable to the ftomach, and to very goed purpofe moiften 
the ferment inclofed in it. For want of rice gruel, I ufe 
warm water, fweetened with a little powdered fugar. 

ul. Make an hearty meal about noon, on the plaineft 
meats, which are moft wholefome and nourifhing. Suffer 
not fome forts of ragouts, which are invented only to pro- 
voke or pleafé the appetite, to come on your table. There 
are five forts of high fauces, and each of them, if fre- 
quently ufed, hath unwholefome qualities: Meats too falt 
offend the heart; too four, the {tomach ; too bitter, the 
lungs; too poignant, the liver, by their tartnefs; too f{weet. 
_,the reins. But what is moft to be avoided in feafoning, is 
too much falt. Salt flackens the motion of the blood, and 
occafions a difficulty of breathing, Salted water flung inte 
the blood of a creature juft killed, immediately curdles it. 
Hence, they whofe common food is falt meats, have a 
‘pale complexion, a flow pulfe, and are full of corrupt 
humours. 

Accuftom yourfelf therefore to the fimpleft food ; it wil! 
preferve you from many difeafes, and keep you in perfect 
health. But take care to eat your meat hot; never eat cold 
meat, efpecially when it is fat. ‘This fort of food, by 
ftaying too long in the ftomach, will produce crudities, 
which eccafion gripes, a diarrhoea, and fuch 1] ike dif- 
orders. 

Ve 
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1. Bat flowly, and chew your meat well. 

1. This flow chewing breaks the food in pieces, mixes ' 
it with the faliva, reduces it to a proper finenefs, which is 
the firft diflolution, and fits it for aA fermentation of the 
ftomach.. 

2. he digeftion thus begun by ~ seth) and by the 
help of the faliva, is eafily ee by the ferment of the 
ftomach. 

3. Thus we efcape many odie ti which befal fuch as 
eat haftily ; fuch as coughs, hiccups, and the 7¢/, that 18, 
an irritation of the gullet, which is fometimes mortal. 

What can be at once more difagreeable and ridiculous, 
shite to fee a man catch his meat as a tiger feizes his prey, 


 toeatin a hurry, cramming his mouth inceflantly with both 


hands, as if he was “i for it, or feared it thould be: 
fnatched from him ? 

v. Do aot fo far gratify your aeciins as to rife from table 
quite fatiated. A large quantity of food difturbs the fto- 
mach, and hurts digeftion. Though you have, at the 
_ fame time, a ftrong ftomach, and which eafily digefts its 
food, do not employ its whole ftrength, but keep fome of 
itin referve. I will explain my meaning by a fimilitude: 
A man who can lift or carry an hundred weight, if loaded — 
with only fourfcore, is not much fatigued; but lay on him . 
a load much one his too-extended nerves will feel the 
weight, his bones will not bear up under it, and, after a 
few fteps, he will flagger and fall backwards. ‘The appli- 
catiomis eafy. When we are accuftomed to a fober life, ° 
the ufe of meats is much more beneficial. In thort, it is 
by long fuffering of hunger and thirft that we fhould learn 
moderation. ‘The fatisfying to the full the demands of 
either, 1s the ready way to expole us to certain ficknets 5 : 

Vol, IM. | y 
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becaufe neither the animal nor vital fpirits will be fuffcient 
for their functions. 

vi. Sup betimes, and fparingly. It is bettet to eat oftener, 
if there be a neceffity. It is ufual, in fummer, in the fifth 
and fixth moons, when the days are longeft, to make four 
meals; the firft at early rifing, the fecond at eleven, the 
third towards funfet, and the fourth juft before bedtime. 
In the other feafons of the year, three meals are‘enough. 
I would have every one determine, as near as may be, the 
quantity of rice and other food to be taken at- one meal, 
agreeably to his conftitution and way of life; and that he 
fhould keep to that rule, making it a law to himfelf never 
to tranfgrefs it, unless on fome occafions, when the victuals 
pleafe the palate, and give an inclination to take more than 
ordinary 5 but this temperance is moft Lipton at fupper, 
which ought to be very light. 

Generally fpeaking, eat no meats which are hard of 
digeftion ; fuch as thofe whofe fubftance is glewy and _ 
vifcous. Abftain from meats half raw or very fat; thofe 
that are cooked.up with rich fauces; from high feafaned 
ragouts, which carry fire into the bowels; from new corn, 
which men, are fond of eating at its firft coming, and 
which is not wholefome till it 1s come to maturity, by in- 
fenfible fermentation, and evaporating its plenteous volatile 
and pungent falts. This advice chiefly regards old perfons,. 
and thofe of a weak {tomach. | 
_wikk, Take care that your food be tender, and Donnie 

dreffed; for if it be hard, and not eafily chewed, the fto- 
mach will with difficulty digeft it. Fleth that is tough, 
fibrous, or half dreffed, is very hard of digeftion.. When 
_ aman is in the ftrength and vigour of. his-age, when the 
blood hath all its fire, and the ftomach is ftrong, he will 
fuffer lefs inconvenience from fuch kind of food; but it 

will 
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will infallibly make him fick, if he be of a weak ftomach, 
or advanced in years. As for my own part, I give orders 
that the ricé, ‘fleth, fith, roots, herbs, and in general every 
thing that is brought to my table, be thoroughly done, and 
very tender, otherwife I would not touch it. 

vill. Sleep not till two hours after your meals. ‘The food 
which paffles by the gullet into the {tomach fhould be 
. ground and diffolved there, that it may be able to circulates 
be filtrated; and affimilated: ‘Sleep taken immediately after 
fupper deprives the ftornach of the hberty of acting upon the 
aliments, which not being fufficiently attennuated, ftagnate 
there; caufing crudities, four belchings, and often a lien- 

tery, and confirmed diarrhoea. If this continues for fome 
time, there appears a wannefs in the face, and the body 


 . becomes languifhing, feeble, and bloated. The digeftion 


being thus hindered by unfeafonable fleep, chylification is 
obftrueted, and the vitiated chyle being difperfed, by the 
circular motion, into all the bowels, and ftopt there by its | 
thicknefs, becomes more and mote coagulated by its des 
praved acid, which is the fource of a multitude of diftem- 
pers, from the obftruétions which happen in the glands. 
I advite, then, wa king a while after meals. This gentle 
motion facilitates digeftion. Take care, alfo, that you do 
not eat immediately after @ violent fit of anger: Anger 
caufes an effervefcence in the juices ‘that are ftrained 
through the falivary glands ; the faliva, with its noxious 
ferment, goes into the. {tomach, infeéts the chyle, and cor- 

rupts the mafs of blood. 
1x. Begin jour meal with dahhing a little tea. It moiftens 
the throat and ftomach, and preferves the radical heat and 
moifture from rude Stacks. Clofe alfo your meal ‘with a 
cup of tea, to wafh your mouth and teeth; it is a method 
which will faften them, and preferve them even to old 
: PY age. 
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age. I do not advife drinking much either of tea or any 
other liquor. The ftomach does not like to be too moitt ;: 
a little drynefs and heat put it in a condition moft fuitable 
to its functions. I freely own I do not love tea; and 
when Iam obliged to drink it, I perceive my ftomach 
_ naufeates it. The weaknefs of my conftitution in youth 
may have contributed to this-averfion. Ido not diftine 
guifh even the beft tea from the worft. This fometimes 
draws upon me the raillery of my friends; but I in my 
turn laugh at their nicenefs, and pleafe myfelf with my 
infenfibility. ; 

But it is a common faying, he who does not love tea, 
covets wine, (The Chinefe, as I have obferved, make 
their wine of diftilled rice, and it is very flrong.) I do 
indeed drink wine; but I never take more than four or 
five {mall glaffes: more than that would give thortnefs 
of breath, a dizzinefs, ficknefs at ftomach, and next 
day I fhould be like one expecting a fit of ficknefs. 
Wine, moderately taken, refrefhes drooping nature, re- 
vives its forces, and gives to the blood and pulfe their 
natural vivacity; but drunk to excefs, it produces 
windy fermentations, obftruions in the reins, and fouls 
the ftomach. 

Nothing appéars to me either more fhameful, or more 
unworthy reafonable men, than the contending at a feaft 
who fhall drink moft bumpers, or fhall fooneft empty his 
bottle. For my part, when I entertain my friends, I invite 
them cheerfully to drink two or three glaffes to put them 
in good humour; but I ftop there, without prefling them 
farther, or infifting on compliances which would deftroy 
their health: thefe are my maxims in diet ; they are eafy; 
and if they are praétifed, I am fure they will be found be- 
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THE REGULATION OF THE ACTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Iw the common aétions of life, we are attentive enough to 
great matters, which give a vifible blow to health; but 
there are many fmall ones which are looked upon as trifles, 
and thought below notice: and yet due care with regard 
to thefe trifles may keep us from many inconvenienciess 
and a contrary-conduct fhorten the term of years which 
Tyen defigned us. 

In general, our life depends upen ie regular motion of 
the fpirits: of thefe there are three forte » the vital which 
we Call ¢ tfing; the animal, which we call Az; and a third 
degree of {pirits, much more noble, more free from mat- 
ter, and to which the name of {pirit does much better 
agree, which are called shin. 2 

The vital {pirits produce the animal, aa of both thefe 
is begotten a third degree of fpirits defigned for intelle@tual 
operations. If the vital fpirits happen to fail, the animal 
muft unavoidably droop; and this fecond fort of fpirit be- 
ing exhaufted, the third cannot fubfift, and the man mutt 
die. It concerns us therefore not idly to wafte thefe three 
principles of life, either by an immoderate ufe of fenfual 
pieafures, or by violent labour, or by too satis and conftant 


application oY the mind.* 
. i.) Lie 


'* What the Chinefe author here fays, agrees well enough with the 
fentiments of a modern writer. Thus the latter expreffes himfelf, and it 
will ferve as an illuftration. ¢ All the fprings’ fays he ‘ of a human body 

‘would be ufelefs and unactive, if God had not produced and appointed the 
vital fpirits, to make them aét, and to imprint on them a lively motion ; . 
and the animal fpirits to put the internal and external fenfes in -exercife ; 
fo he has difpofed, as the genera] inftrument of the vegetative foul in the 
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1. The moft important advice, which I can give, for 
maintaining the body in a due temperament, is to be 
very moderate in the ufe of the pleafures of fenfe ; for all 
excefs weakens the fpirits. Do not labour to difcover - 
what is out of the reach of your fight, and you will pre- 
ferve the liver in good order ; hearken not after any thing 
with a too earnefl attentivenefs, and your kidates will 
be found; abftain from too much and too frequent fpit- 
ting and {pawlihe, and your lungs will be well; under. 
take mot very curious and fine works, and the heart will 
keep its force and vigour: when you have fuffeted hunger, 
don’t immediately eat much ; ; and above all, keep from 

| food 


animal, the arterial blood, which is alfo called the vital fpitit, when it hath 
been warmed and purified in the heart. “The animal {pirits are much fu- 
perior to the vital, as they are the inftrument of a more noble life. 1. 
The particles which compofe the animal fpirits are much {maller, and 
more fubtle, than thofe which compofe the vital. 2. The particles of the 
animal {pirits move i every fenfe feparately as the particles of air; this 
is the Chinefe Bi. The particles of the vital fpirits keep gliding one ove 
another as the par ts of water ; ; thisis the Chinefe ting. 3. The particles 
of the animal fpirits are fo rapid, that they are imperceptible to all the 
fenfes; and the fineft part_of i {pirits is called shin. The operations 
of growth, nourifament, &c. are-vital operations, and afcribed to the Chi~ 
nefe ¢/ing. ‘Thofe of perception, both by the internal and external fenfes, 
are animal operations. - - The animal {pirits, according to the ancients, are 
nothing but a fubtle air, a very fine breath, exactly anfwering to the £/. 
Itisa compofition of fmall bodies, ina brifl ahd continual motion, like 
thofe particles which make the flame of a lighted torch, thefe {pirits ac- 
cording to the moderns, are nothing but a’ fubtle humour, which flows 
from the brain into the nerves with fuch impetuous force, that, if epen- 
ed, they are very difficult to be {topt.’ The author I quote, means by the 
animal {pirits, a pure and fubtle breath, which anfwers to the Chinefe 
ki; and, mor cover, a flame finer than that of SAuanite, which is the Chi. 
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food of acrude and cold nature, left the ftomach fhould 
fuffer by it: this regards the internal parts. = 

As to external actions ; walk not too long at once, for 
your nerves will be fatigued by it; ftand not for hours 
together in one pofture, for the bones wil hardly fupport 
you; fit not too long, the flefh will fuffer by it; lie not 
down more than is neceflary, for thereby the blood will 
be lefs fluid, and it will have more pons to pafs 
through the veins. : 

In different feafons there are alfo rules to be obferved 
to defend yourfelf from too great heats and colds : in win- 
ter keep not yourfelf too hot, nor in fummer too cold. 
My maxim is to prevent in time all forts of diftempers, 
- and to take precautions againft their weakeft attacks. 

iu. As foon as. you are awake, rub over your breaft, 
where the heart lies, with your hand feveral times, left, - 
coming warm out of bed, the cool air fhould feize you on 
a fudden, and ftop the pores of the body, which would 
occafion rheums, and other inconveniencies ; whereas a 
few friGions with the palm of the hand put the blood in 
motion at its fource, and prevent from many accidents: 
in wa(hing your face, as foon as you are out of bed, 
keep your eyes hut, left the falts of the gum of the eyes, 
and the {weat, entering with the water there, fret, and at 
length produce a ferous inflammation. 

ut. As of all the paffions which ruffle us, anger does 
the moft mifchief, fo of all the unwholefome affeCtions of 

the air, wind is the moft dangerous, efpecially when it 

comes through any narrow paflage, is cold and piercing, 
and furprifes us unawares ; it infinuates into the body, 
penetrates the nerves and arteries, and often caufes 
the torturing pains of the gout, palfy, and fuch like 
grievous difeafes. ‘The ancient proverb, therefore, ad- 
oh | sae ihe vifes 
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vifes us to avoid a blaft of wind as carefully as the 
point of an arrow. Likewife, after hot bathing, or hard 
labour, when the body i is in af{weat, by no means leave 
‘of any of your clothes, nor expofe yourfelf to the frefh 
ait; for this light refrelhment may coft you dear. The 
cold air clofes the pores, and thence comes a gathering of 
ill humours, which would have found vent this way, 
either by fenfible fweat, or infenfible perfpiration, efpecially 
at the feet, the back, and belly, which fhould not feel the 
cold. -.Therefore, even in fummer, when we wear very 
thin cloaths, it is proper to cover the lower belly with a 
large cotton cloth, to preferve it from colical diforders, 
which fudden cold would occafion there. I know the re- 
medy 3 in this cafe is fudorifics ; but though they cure the 
prefent diforder, they weaken the mafs of blood, and 
alter its fermentation, when fimilar and - heokuapeucets 
particles are evacuated promifcuonfly. 

Iv. In the fourth and fifth moons, May and June, if 
. there be long and continued rains, as it happens in fome 
fouthern provinces, the dampnefs of houfes fhould be re- 
medied by burning ‘odoriferous herbs in them, or wood 
well dried, and which makes a clear fire. He who fits 
or lies down i in a moiit place is in danger of a fit of the 
palfy, or at leaft a very obftinate flux. In fultry weather, 
when you fweat much, fhift your linen frequently, but 
do not put on what hath been juft dried in the fun. 

v. When the juice is fqueezed out of the canes, don’t 
burn the wood and hufks under your eyes, that fort 
of fire ig the malignant quality of clouding the fight. 
You wili find the fame i inconvenience by burning train 
oil inftead of common oil. Mufk, and the bloffloms of 
young oranges, contain imperceptible.infects ; therefore do 
not put your nofe to them, left thefe {mall vermin get up 
beg . to 
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to the brain. The air is full of imperceptible eggs of 
various {mall infets, which we fuck into the ftomach 
with our breath; but they cannot be hatched there, for 
want of a fit medium; whereas the infects which lay their 
little eggs in the meally cup of flowers, may be drawn up 
by the nofe, with a ferment proper to hatch them. | 

vi. During the three {pring months, when nature is 
on all fides in a ferment, we fhould conform ourfelves to - 
it: to this end, we fhould ftir about, and walk, that the 
limbs may be more pliant; for a fedentary and unattive 
life are at this feafon dire@ly contrary to health. If there 
fhould be fome warm days, don’t leave off your winter 
clothes too foon, nor all at once, but by degrees, left you 
should be furprifed with fudden cold weather, ima In 
that feafon very commonly fucceeds heat. 

vil. In fummer, the f{pirits in the body are much {pent, 
the reins are weakened, the radical moifture is wafted, 
and, if I may ufe the expreffion, evaporates in water — 
and fweat. At this time, we ought to take our meat a 
little warm, and adapted to procure a moderate heat 
within. If, after violent exercife, you drink what is 
warm, and capable of raifing a {weat, let it take its 
courte, and be not fo ill advifed as to ftop it, by throwing 
off your clothes, much lefs by wiping it off as faft as it 
rifes, or with a wet cloth; nor is it good while you fweat 
to fan yourtelf, | | 

vit. During the three winter months, when thie Wwa- 
ters have not their free courte, the blood’in our, veins 
becomes flow, heavy, and apt to turnfour, The veilels 
being too full for want of perfpiration, this fullnefs hin- 
ders the free motion of the fluids, and makes it too flow; 
befides, the air being full of nitre, which is drawn in by 
phe breath, carries into the mafs of blood fiimulating par- 

, e acles, 
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ticles, by which the chyle is clogged, and contracts an 
acidity. It is therefore neceflary to redouble your care 
to maintain the natural heat, and vital {pirits; do not 
then, during that feafon, ftir out of doors, but upon great 
neceflity ; keep yourfelf warm within, and rife not too 
early, left you be pinched by the firft cold of the white 
frofts. Wear clothes fit te keep you warm, but do not 
load yourfelf with fur. Don’t hover continually over a 
- a fire, which may caufe a violent inward fermentation, 
enough to give you a fever. Efpecially, be advifed to 
wear a double girdle, about four or five inches broad; for 
the heat which that keeps up in the reins, warms the reft 
of the body. 
1x. In travelling, if you go by water, as it is not eafy 
to provide, rife in the morning, furnifh yourfelf before- 
hand with fome pills of z2 whang, and as foon as you 
awake {wallow three or four drams of them in a cup of 
warm water. Thefe pills are called t whang, becaufe 
the tz whang is the principal of its five {mall ingredients ; 
but for want of thefe eps you may take the zz whang by 
itfelf. 
If, in travelling by land, you ok mountains burnt 
up by the fun, though ever fo dry, do-not drink of 
{pring or river water on which the. fun thines ; for, be- 
fides that it hath at that time pernicious qualities, it is 
often full of the fpawn of innumerable infeéts. 
-If you travel in the midft of ‘winter, and your feet are 
frozen, as foon as you come Wito your inn, order fome 
water to be brought juft lukewarm, and bathe your feet 
_ and hands with it, rubbing them gently to foften them, 
and to recal the natural heat into the veins and arteries. 
After that firft operation, you run no rifk in wafhing them 
in ever fo hot water; but if, negle@ting that.precaution, 
you 


ex 
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you plunge your feet all at once into boiling water, the 
frozen blood coagulates, the nerves and arteries will be 
hurt by it, and you-are in danger of being lame ever 
after. In like manner, when you come in benumbed 
with cold, it is not wholefome prefently to drink any 
thing hot, but ftay half an hour Lefore you drink.* 


* The ti whang is nothing elfe but the root of the great comfrey. ‘The 
beft grows in the province of Ho nan, about the city of Whey king, whence 
it is called whay king ti whang. 'Thefe roots, when dry, are as big as 
one” s thumb, and a great deal longer. This root has excellent properties; 
au is afcribed to its virtues in Europe, much more in Gdina. A Chinefe 
phylician, who isa chriftian, affirms, that the richer fort, who regard 
their health, take every morning fome fmall pills of 4 wang, jult as 
we fee many in Europe drink coffee or chocolate. Some cut this root into’ 
little flices, and boil it, or elfe diftil it ins balnée maria; others bruile 
it, make it up into a bolus, and {wallow it in warm water. It is ufually 
compounded with five ingredients, viz. aromatics, cordials, diuretics, gentle 
fudorifics, and weak acids, the better to quicken and convey to the vifcera 
the virtue of the #i whang, which always predominates in thefe pills. Of 
thefe ingredients the principal is fu Jin, You muft not confound this 
root with the tu fu lin, which is thé efguina or China root. The tu fie 
tin is very common in China, and exceeding cheap. The fs lin, which is 
very much efteemed, and is very dear, taftes fweet, is of a temperate 
quality, and has nothing hurtful in it, or that needs a correttive. Itisa 
good remedy in difeafes of the liver and ftomach, in the dropfy and 
afthma. What there is of heat in it helps to cut the phlegm that annoys 
~ the mouth and thr oat, and difperfe windinefs in the ftomach and fides ; 
moreover, it appeafes grief of heart, and the. violent diforders which 
arife in the mind by an excefs of forrow or fear; it relieves the great_ 
drynefs of the mouth and tongue; it hath the double virtue of curing a 
violent flux and a ftoppage of urine; it flays immoderate vomitings 
and convulfions in children ; and, by ftrengthening the kidnies, difpofes 
women with child for an eafy labour. No vinegar ior acid meats muft be 
‘taken while this medicine is ufed. It may perhaps be afked, what fort of 
fhrub grows from the fu lin, of what figure are its leaves, flower, and 
fruit? The Chinefe herbalift, who never fails to take notice of thefe 
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THE REGULATIONS FOR REST AT NIGHT. 


T suars take notice of particulars, which may appear 
of little importance, and perhaps be treated as trifles ; 
, but 


particulars in treating of plants, does not afcribe to the fw lin either ftalk, 
or leaves, or flowers; which gives room to conjecture that it ought to be 
placed in the clafs of truffles. There is good fu Jin to be met with in’ 
the province of Shen fi; and there is fince found better in the province of 
Yun nan, which only is ufed at court, where a pound of it is fold for a 
tael. A merchant, fays Father Dentrecolles, brought me one of thefe roots 
a foot long, but not fo thick in proportion, and as broad as one’s hand, 
which weighed three pounds: I believe that the reddifh bark which covered 
the white fubftance confiderably increafed the weight of it. The fw, liz 
grows alfo in the province | of Che kyang, and is ufed in the fouthern 
provinces, where it bears a good price ; but is not comparable to that of 
Yun nan. A learned phyfician gives this reafon for it, vix, the fu-lin of 
Che kyang, being of a {pungy fubftance, hath lefs body and ftrength than 
‘that of Yun nan, and cannot refift the fharp and nitrous air of Pe king 5 
ofthe contrary, the fu Jin of Yun nan and Shen f. is folid, has few pores, - 
and,is very ponderous. ‘This difference of texture, according to the re- 
marks of a Chinefe author, comes from hence, that the mountain pines, 
fuch as thofe of Shen 2 and Yun nan, are of a more folid fubftance than 
thofe which grow by or near the fea. But it may be faid, to what purpofe 
do you he e {peak of pines? ‘This is the reafon of it, and it confirms the 
conjecture already made concerning the nature of the fw lin: the Chinefe 
herbalift, fays Father Dentrecolles, affirms, 1. That the good fz lin is found 
under ground, upon mountains or in valleys, near thofe places where old 
pines have been cut: 2. That it is formed and receives its growth from 
a very fpiritous fubftance communicated from thofe pines, and fpreading 
in the foil; upon which account I have béen of opinion, that the fu fin 
might be formed and grow in the fame manner as truffles, which are 
not faftened to the earth by any perceptible root. Perhaps the fu lin is 
a fort of fungus, from the great reots of pines which’ have been cut, whofe 
nutricious juice, kept in the earth, runs to a mafs, and produces that fub- 
; ftance,, 
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but experience has convinced me, that thefe very things, 
infignificant as they feem, are not to be neglected; fince, 
by obferving them, they i ace to 1g prefervation of 
health. 

1. As there remains, in the evening, in the mouth and 
between the teeth, an unwholefome filth from the food 
of the day, or foul vapours from the entrails, before you 


go 


“fiance, which is at firft foft, and more or lefs fpongy in proportion to 
the fatnefs of the pine. The fv lin, which I have had in my hands, 
feemed to me to have had.no roots to connect it to thofe of the pine; | 
and books fay nothing of them. Now, did it firmly cohere to the roots 
of the felled pine, it might be confidered as a fort of mifsletoe of thofe 

roots, just as the pine hath mifsletoe on the outfide, which i is not faftened 
to it by any fibre, though it be nourifhed by it. Thefe : are the conjectures: 
of this father, which will perhaps put us on fearching i in Europe after the 
fw lin, on the mountains whence pines have been long fince cut. ‘The 
fame phyfician, adds Father Dentrecolles, having affured me that the fu lin 
is planted and cultivated, I then thought myfelf miftaken in my conjecture 
of placing it in the clafs of Truffles; but when he told me that he did 
not think it had a ftalk and leaves when planted, I returned to. my firft 
opinion; for having read in the diGtionary of the academy, that there 
are places whither they tranfplant fmall truffles, to make them larger, 

and that, being tranfplanted, they fhoot neither talk, branches, nor leaves, 
it feemed to me poffible to be thus with the planted and cultivated 
fu lin, Were are two obfervations to be made, which I ought not to 
omit; the firft is, that the fu Jin is prepared for ufe, by taking off the 


rind, which is ufelefs, and flightly boiling the inner fuftance;. the fecond aa 


is, that, according to the Chinefe herbalift, to find the good fx lin, whofe 
fubftance is folid and clofe, fuch as comes from Yun nan, you muft fearch 
for it about fix foot round the great pines, digging fix or feven-feet 
deep. It is pretended, that from the place where it is found, there arifes 
4 fine vapour, which the fkilful diftinguifh by the eye. The good fu li 
has this property peculiar to itfelf, that it lies in the ground without 
or damage by worms; and the longer it lies, the more it: Btn 


rotting, 


. and the better it is. 
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go to bed, rinfe your mouth well with water, or with ted; 
lukewarm, and rub your teeth with a foft pliant bruth, 
to keep them clean. You will then feel, in the mouth 
and upon the tongue, an agreeable frefhnefs. ‘This prac- 
tice will feem a little troublefome, but it will be only at 
firft; for after a few days you will find pleafure in it, 
and if, by forgetfulnefs, or any other actident, you omit 
it, you will not be eafy. | 

it. The middle of the fole of the foot is as the outlet and 
opening of a great many fources of the {pirits difperfed all 
over the body; the veins and arteries which end there; 
are like the mouths of rivers, which muft be kept open, 
otherwife they are opprefled and: overflow. The fuligi- 
nous vapours of the blood are carried off by infenfible 
per{piration; and as vicious humours difcharge them- 
{elves upon the legs, fome way muft be opened to facili- 
tate that perfpiration, It is a healthy cuftom, when you 
are undrefled, and ready for the bed, to take your foot in 
one hand, and with the other fmartly rub the bottom of 
it as long as you can, and till you feel there a great heat; 


then rub feparately every toe till you are weary. This is 


an effectual method for preferving and repairing the vital 
and animal f{pirits.* - 
MI. 


* What is here recommended, I have feen practifed, fays P. Dentrecolles, 
by an Englith gentleman, on board whofe fhip I was. He ufed every 
night to have his feet rubbed by one of his fervants, following probably 
an Englith prefcription; which in this agrees with our author’s maxim. 
The European phyficians advife plaifters te the foles of the feet, to allay 
burnings of a fever attended with dilirioufnefs, and to mitigate the fharp, 
pains of the cholic. ‘This makes it credible, that the practice recom- 


mended by our Chinefe author might be ufeful to fuch as would fubmi~ 


to it. 


2 
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ur. Before you lie down, do not amufe yourfelf with 
things that fhock the imagination, and leave imprefiions 
which may difturb your reft; fuch as apparitions of f{pirits, 
monftrous births, ftrange feats of legerdemain, or tragical 
ftories. Thefe render your fleep unquiet, which will in- 
terrupt the elaboration of the {pirits, and = anon 
tion, fo neceflary to health. 

iv. As foon as you are in bed, you fhould lull the heart 
to fleep; I mean, you fhould compofe it, and caft afide 
every thought which may banifh fleep. Lie upon either 
fide, bend your knees a little, and fleep in that pofture, 
which will prevent the diffipation of the vital and animal 
f{pirits, and keep the heart in good cafe. Every time 
you awake, ftretch yourfelf in bed. ‘This will render 
the courfe of the {pirits, and the circulation of the blood, 
more free. Sleep not in the pofture of a dead man, fays 
Confucius ; that is, lie not on your back. Let not your 
hands reft upon your breaft or heart, and then you will 
have no frightful dreams, or fancy that fome yez, or evil 
fpirit, opprefles you, and holds you, as it were, benumbed, 
fo that you cannot help yourfelf, by fhaking or changing’ 
pofture. 

v. When once you are in wed; keep filence, and re- 
frain from all talking. Of the internals, the lungs are 
the tendereft, which are placed above the others, and 
ferve for refpiration, and formation of the voice: when, 
therefore, you are laid down in a proper pofture, they 
incline to and reft upon the fide; whereas, if you talk, | 
you force the lings to raife themfelves in part, and, by 

ftrongly heaving, | they thake all the other noble internal 
parts. -A comparifon will help to make you underftand 
me.—The voice, which comes from the, lungs, is like the 
found from a bell; if the bell’be not hung, you damage 


it 
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it by ftriking it to make it found. It is faid, that Con- 
fucius made it a law to himfelf not to fpeak after he was 
in bed, no doubt for this reafon.* | 

vi. Sleep with your head and face uncovered, that you 
may breathe more purely and freely. Accuftom yourfelf 
to fleep with the mouth fhut; nothing tends: more te 


pteferve the radical moifture, which vanifhes and eva-. 


porates through an open mouth. © The leaft inconve- 
nience that can happen from it, is an early lofs of 
teeth; for the air, by continually pafling i in and out be- 
tween them, hurts, and by degrees looferis them. Be- 
fides, one is liable to draw in grofs particles or malignant 
influences, which, pafling through the mouth, infinuate 
into the body, infect the blood, and give tile. ‘to various 
diftempers. yh ee: . : 

‘WII, Sleep not on the heir of tigers: or leopards. If 
the hairs of thefe creatures enter never fo little into the 
fleth, you will find how venomous they are. Neither 
fleep in the. air, on’ the dew, ‘upon cold ftones, or in 
a damp place, nor even upon beds or chairs that are 


> 


varnifhed.. Such indiferetion will occafion palfies, ring-° 


worms, and cold diftempers. It is alfo dangerous to 
! cireee Dee A . AS reft 


» * This author reafons according to his flender notions of anatomy ; for 
it is plain he knew but little of the ftructure of the lungs, the feparation 
of its lobes, and how eafy it changes its figure. He is ignorant alfo of 
the office of the midriff, which is the active infitrument of refpiration ; 
fince, by contracting its mufcles, it admits the air into the lungs, and 
expels it, by relaxing them. ‘Would he have thofe dumb who, by mere 
weaknefs, or in extreme old age, are confined: to their beds for whole 
years? He feeks too much for myftery in the filence’ which Confucius 
kept at night: he then forbore to talk with his difciples, probably 
becaufe he had difcourfed enovgh with them in the, day, and wanted 
reft. . fr. 
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veft ones felf in chairs, or on ftones, heated by the fun, 
A malignant heat might infinuate into the body, fix 
the humours in fome one place, and caufe an abfcefs 


there. 


Thus you have a fummary of the precepts which the 
Chinefe phyfician gives to preferve health, and to pro- 
long life to extreme old age. We may no doubt be 
furprised to find the Chinefe (who are fo little verfed 
in the fcience of anatomy, which is the mott important 
part of phyfic, for difcovering the caufes of difeafes) 
-reafoning as if they underftood it. They fupply what is 
wanting In this part by experience, and by their fkill in © 
determining by the pulfe the difpofition of the inward 
parts, in order to reftore them to their natural ftate by 
proper medicines. And, when all is done, no more fick 
perfons die under their hands, than do under thofe of the 
moft able phyficians in Europe. 

Upon the whole, the perfonal experience of a phyfician, 
who knew how to recover his own health, which was 
zuined in his childhood, ought, methinks,to give weight 
to thofe means which he tried. Yet I doubt whether the 
tules he prefcribes will be as well «approved in Europe 
as they are in China. 


THE MEANS OF HAPPINESS. 
Tus way to live happy, is not to be perplexed with too 
many cares; and happinefs in one’s {tation is the way. to 


enjoy a long life.. One man, by too much activity, lofes 
what another gains by being entirely mafter of himfelf. 


Vol. Uz. Q. 
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CAUSES OF LONG LIFE. 


Tue care of inculcating virtue upon your children will 
recommend you and your family a great deal more than 
the fineft buildings can. Itis a common, but an ill founded, 
opinion, that the northern climate is a great deal better than 
the fouthern provinces, and that the inhabitants of the for- 
mer live mueh longer, and in greater plenty, than thofe 
of the latter. This long and happy life ought not to be 

attributed to the goodnels of the climate, but to the. wife 
_condu of the inhabitants. 

Lo convince you of this, let us enter into a {mall detail. 
In the northern provinces, the richeft ladies give fuck to 
their own children them{felves, and don’t feek for any nurfes 
upon whom they may devolve that care ; but in the fouth- 
ern provinces, women of the moft ordinary rank hire 
itrange nurfes, at a very dear rate. In the northern pro- 
vinces, they who have lands, cultivate them with their own 
hands; or at leaft they look over the cultivation of them, 
{paring neither. fatigue nor care. In the hot countries, | 
they farm their lands out, and live quietly upon their rents, 
breeding up their children in fo much idlenefs, that they 
don’t fo much as know a waggon, and can fearce diftinguifh 
the five forts of grain neceflary to the fubfiftence of life. 
In the north, wives and maids are at no expence for paint, 
which they feldom or never ufe; their clothes are of home- 
{pun ftuff, and the ornaments of their heads are very mo- 
deft. It is otherwife with the fouthern countries, where 
the women mutt have gold, pearls, and bodkins for their 
hair, fet with diamonds, in order to drefs themfelves. If 
in one family there are wives, daughters, daughters and 
fifters-inelaw, what expence does this fingle article require' 
Re Nc ay A age ieeeneay |, If 
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If an entertainment is prepared in the northern countries, 
it confifts of pigs, fheep, pullets, ducks, pulfe, and fruits 
growing upon the {pot ; and thefe entertainments are very 
feldom made, and never but upon extraordinary occafions, 
But in the fouthern provinces, they are treating their friends 
every moment with thefe kinds of entertainments, and the 
houfe refounds with the noife of the mufic and the founds 
of the inftruments. An hundred forts of precious furni- 
ture are expofed to the eyes of the gueft; and the fervices 
are compofed of the fruits of the four feafons, and the 


meat of every province. 


AN ENCOMIUM UPON TEMPERANCE. 


Ore longeft-lived emperors were * Han vii ti, Lyang 
vil ti, and Song kau tfong; the firft living 70, and the 
other two upwards of 80 years. The maxim of Han vii ti 
was, that temperance was the beft phyfic. Lyang vi ti. 
faid of himfelf, that he had lain thirty years in an apart- 
ment feparate from his wives. As for Song kau tfong, 
though he was naturally of a {trong conftitution, yet he 
was always very moderate in his ufe of pleafures, and 
matter of his paflions. 


UPON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Li king ta, though capable of the greateft pofts, would 
-mever enter into them. He retired to the mountains 
Ki chew, that he might ftudy the doétrine of the philo- 
fophers Lan and Chwang. Many years after he retired, 

: Q 2 Wang 


* Hang, Lyang, Song, are the names of three dynasties, 
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Wang Shew Ching, Lyn Chong, and others, paid him a 
vifit, and afked him for the fecret of preferving life and 
health. What are our bodies, anfwered he, but a com- 
pofition of blood and animal fpirits? ‘That pretended 
miraculous ftone which people talk of, is only a com- 
pound of vegetables, ftones, and metals. How abfurd is 
it to believe, that this compofition can ever preferve or 
reinftate the blood and the fpirits in their vigour and due 
circulation! To live always frugally, without buftle, in 
quiet, and, above all, in a great abftraction of heart and 
mind, is the great medicine, and the precious ftone, whofe 
virtues are fo rare. 


NUMBER. VIII. 


KANT ON THE ABT OF PREVENTING DISEASES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I+ is no eafy matter to get an Englifh coat fitted on 
the German philofopher. This will account for the un- 
couthnefs and irregularity in the following paper. An 
elegant tranflation of any of the works of the celebrated 
Kant is a mere impoflibility.—At one time grave and 
deeply metaphyfical, at another jocofe and indire@ly 
fatirical ; his language and arguments are now meafured 
and precife, now irregular and diffufe. This is peculi-« 
arly charatteriftic of fuch of his works as were written 
at an advanced period of his life. Add to this, that 
when he once gets involved in metaphyfical zran/cen- 
dentalities, his expreflions are fo profoundly myftical as 
to be fcarcely comprehenfible, even to his own country 
men. 

But, even with all thefe defedts, his works certainly 
contain a ‘great deal of fterling matter; and the moft 
trifling compofition of a man who has produced fuch a 
fenfation on the philofophical world, by fubmitting a con- 
tinued fyftem of ideas, cannot be altogether unworthy of 


~ notice, 


Q3 | In 
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In tranflating his Treatife on the art of preventing 
difeafes, I have endeavoured to flick as clofe as poflible 
to my original; conceiving, that every facrifice ought to 
be made in order to preferve the plain meaning of the 
author. 


‘This Treatife bears the following title: Vou der Macht des 
Gemuth’s durch den bloffen Vorfatz feiner krankhaften Gefuble 
Meifter zu feine Englith, On the Power of the Mind in over= 
coming unpleafant Senfations by mere Refolution.] 


Tranflated by Fohn C. Colquhoun, Efq. : 


Tue univerfal means propofed at the outfet, regards 
only the fcience of Dietetics; that is, it 1s merely of 
negative effect, confidered as the art of preventing dif- 
cafes. 

But fuch an art prefuppofes a certain power of the 
mind, which philofophy alone, or the {pirit of philofophy, 
can produce ; and to this power merely does the dietetic 
propofition announced in the title refer. 

As I cannot illuftrate this propofition by examples 
drawn from the experience of others, 1 muft neceflarily 
confult my own; and when I have made known tne re- 
fult, I may then put the queftion to others,—-Whether or 
not they have made fimilar obfervations ? 

There are two wifhes which are entertained by the 
generality of mankind, viz. health and long life. But 

the 
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the former with is not the neceflary condition of the latter; 
it is quite unconditional. ‘The poor wretch, who has been 
for years lying in the hofpital, in a—ftate of ficknefs and 
debility, is often heard to exprefs the with that death might 
foon deliver him from fuffering. But this wifh is not ut- 
tered from the heart. It is indeed di€tated by reafon; but 
oppofed by a ftronger principle,—that of natural inftin&. 
E.ven when he hails death as his deliverer, he {till demands 
a fhort delay; he continually finds fome pretext for the. 
procraftination of his peremptory decree. The fanatic re- 
folution of the fuicide to put a period to his exiftence 
forms no exception from this general obfervation; becaufe 
it muft be regarded merely as the effect of a momentary 

phrenzy. ; | 
With regard to health as the fecond natural with, it is 
not fo eafily afcertained. One may conceive himfelf ‘to be 
in perfeét health, (he may judge of the agreeable feel- 
ings of life), and yet be ignorant whether he is fo in 
reality. , 2 
Every caufe of natural death is difeafe, whether it is 
perceived or not, There are many perfons of whom we 
fay, without wifhing to ridicule them, that they are always 
fickly, yet never fick; whofe diet is a continual alternate 
departure from, and recurrence to, a particular mode of 
living ; and who, notwithftanding, live to a good old ages 
although, perhaps, they may not have made any great ex-' 
ertion of their powers. But how many of my friends and 
acqaintances have I furvived, who, having adopted a 
regular mode of living, and perfevered in it, boafted of 
the enjoyment of perfeét health, while, in the meantime, 
the feeds of death (difeafe), which lay in them unper- 
ceived, were rapidly proceeding towards their develope- 
ment, although the perfons themfelves were inconf{cious of 
Q4 any 
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any malady. Every caufe of natural death, as was faid 
above, is difeafe; but the connection between the caufe 
and its effect we cannot poflibly feel; the underftanding 
alone can perceive it, whofe judgment may be erroneous ; 
but our fenfations do not deceive us; and, for this reafon, 
we generally believe ourfelves to,be in a ftate of health, 
unlefs our feelings inform us of the contrary. But the 
abfence of thefe feelings admits of no other expreflions 
for the flate of the frame, than that it is apparently 
_ healthy. 


PRINCIPLE OF DIETETICS, 


"Te doétrine of dietetics muft not proceed upon the 
notion of eafe; for this faving of our powers and feelings 
brings on weaknefs and imbecility, and a gradual decay of 
our vital powers, from the want of exercife, as a too fre« 
quent and too violent exertion exhaufts them. The doc- 
trine of the ftoics, /uffine et abftine, as principle of dietetics, 
belongs not only to pra€tical philofophy, confidered as 
moral fcienee, but likewife when regarded as ars medica= 
trix. This art affumes then the form of philofophy, when 
the mere power of reafon in mankind, in overcoming 
fenfations by a governing principle, determines their man- 
ner of living. On the other hand, when it endeavours to 

excite or avert thefe fenfations, by external corporeal 
means, the art becomes merely empiric and mechanical. 

An excefs of warmth, of fleep, and the tender. treat- 
ment of a healthy perfon, are to be confidered as evil ha- 
bits, which originate from the notion of eafe. 

1. In confulting my own experience, I can by no means 
fubfcribe the prefcription—‘ One ought to keep his head 
* and feet warm.’ I have found it, on the contrary, much 

. more 
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more conducive to health to keep, both cold; to which the 
Ruffians add the breaft; and my reafon for this is, that by 
foliowing this maxim, one is not fo liable to catch cold. 
It is indeed much more comfortable to wath the feet, in 
winter, with warm water, than with cold; but we are 
‘thereby expofed to the danger of torpidity in the blood- 
veflels, which, in old age, often produces an incurable 
difeafe in the feet. To keep the belly warm in cold wea- 
ther might, however, be laid down as a dietetic pre- 
fcription, on account of the bowels it contains, with 
the nature of which a confiderable degree of heat is con- 
gemal. 

. To fleep much at a time, or at intervals, is a method 
of avoiding thofe cares to which we are expofed, when 
awake. But it is indeed fingular, that mankind {hould 
defire long life, in order to confume the greater part of it 
in fleep. This notion of eafe, however, as a means of 
promoting longevity, contradicts itfelf in the end. For 
the habit of awaking, and again falling afleep, alternately, 
in long winter nights, is hurtful and deftructive to the whole 
nervous fy{tem, and, in deceitful reft, in the higheft degree 
debilitating ; and this facrifice to eafe is therefore a caufe of 
the fhortuefs of life. 

The couch is the neft of numberlefs difeafes. 
11. ‘To beftow upon ourfelves a careful and delicate 
treatment, in old age, merely for the fake of {paring our 
powers, by avoiding inconveniences, as, for example, to 
_avoid going abroad in bad weather, or, in general, to de- 
legate that labour to others which we ourfelves might un- 
dertake, and to hope for longevity by this means, is like- 
wile contradictory to its end, and rather tends to produce 
what we with to avoid—a fpeedy old age and fhortnefs of 
fe. . 
It has often been a fubje@ of difpute, whether or not 
the 
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the flate of marriage contributes to promote longevity. I 
have indeed obferved, that unmarried perfons, or thofe 
who were early left in a ftate of widowhood, preferve, for 
the moft part, longer a youthful appearance than married 
perfons; which feems to indicate long life. Perhaps the 
latter betray, in their harfher features, the marks of a con- 
jugal ftate; which leads us to fuppofe them fhorter lived. 
But in examining this principle, I have, under the conduct 
of experience, difcovered a fa€t, which feems to be de- 
cifive to the contrary. I found, in the whole lift of perfons 
who had lived to an extraordinary age (120-160), not a 
| fingle one unmarried; nay, they had all been married 
feveral times, and moft of them again in the laft days of 
their lives. In fome families, longevity is hereditary ; and a 
connection formed with fuch a family might perhaps lay 
the foundation of another. 
A habit of philofophifing, without perhaps being really 
a philofopher, is likewife a means of averting many un- 
pleafant fenfations, and, at the fame time, the intereft we 
feel in the employment, produces a certain a@tivity of mind, 
which renders us in a manner independent of external ac- 
cidents; and although it is a mere play, ftill it is powerful 
in its effects, by preventing the vital powers from laa 
torpid from the want of exertion. 
True philofophy, on the other hand, which a an in- 
tereft in the whole of the object of reafon, produces a 
feeling of power which can, in a certain degree, alleviate 
the bodily infirmities of age, by a reafonable appreciation 
of the value of life. But new opening profpe&ts in the 
enlargement of our ideas, although they may not properly 
belong to philofophy, are produ€tive of the fame, or a 
fimilar effect; and the mathematician, who has an imme- 
diate intereft in the f{ciencé; is, in fo far, likewife a philo- 
pher, 
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pher, and enjoys the beneficial confequences of fuch an 
exertion of his powers, in a frefh and unexhauited old 
age. 

Mere trifles, in a ftate void of anxiety, produce alfo, to 
thofe of more limited capacities, almoft the fame effe ; 
and thofe who, with nothing to do, are ftill continually 
employed about fomething, generally attain a good age. 
A certain man, pretty much advanced in life, was greatly 
interefted in bringing all the clocks in his room to ftrike 
the one after the other, and no two at the fame time; 
which labour gave himfelf and the watchmaker occupation 
enough during the whole day. Another found fufficient 
employment in the care and feeding of his finging birds, 
in order to fill up the time between his own meals and 
fleep. An old woman of fortune, who occupied herfelf 
the whole day with her {pinning wheel, intermingling her 
labour with infignificant converfation, complained, at a 
very advanced age, as one would upon the lofs of an 
agreeable company, that, as fhe could no longer feel the 
thread between her fingers, fhe was in danger of dying for 
Cit. 7 


OF HYPOCONDRIASIS, 


"Lue weaknefs of allowing ourfelves to become the'prey 
of difagreeable fenfations, which have no determinate ob- 
jeQt, without attempting to overcome them—the hypocondria 
vaga, a difeafe which does not originate from any bodily 
indifpofition, but is, in faét, a mere creature of the ima- 
gination, by which the patient fancies himfelf afflicted 
with all manner of difeafes of which he has read or heard 
—this is the dire& reverfe of that power of the mind by 
which we are enabled to overcome unpleafant fenfations. 

It 
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Tt is the terror of evils which might afli@ mankind, with. 
out their being able to oppofe them, were they really to 
take place; a fort of phrenzy, which may indeed proceed 
from fome difeafed matter not immediately falling under 
the cognizance of the fenfes, but is merely reprefented by 
the imagination as an evil which awaits us. In this cafe, 
the felf-tormentor (Aeautontimorumenos), without calling 
his own courage into exertion, in vain demands the aid of 
the phyfician; whilft himfelf alone, by a proper regimen 
of his own thoughts, can do away thofe oppreflive repre- 
fentations of evils, which might perhaps be incurable were 
they really to take place. 

On account of my flat and narrow cheft, which leaves 
little room for the motion of the heart and lungs, I have 
always had a natural difpofition towards hypocondriafis ; 
which, in my earlier years, rendered me even difguited 
with life. But the confideration, that the caufe of this 
obftruGtion was perhaps merely mechanical, and could not 
be removed foon, led me to pay little attention to it; and 
whilft I felt my breaft heavy and full, my head was not- 
withf{tanding clear and cheerful; which cheerfulnefs did 
not fail to communicate itfelf in fociety, not by fits and 
ftarts, as is ufual with hypocondriac perfons, but naturally 
and defignedly. ! 

The obftruction ftill remains; for the caufe of it lies in 
my bodily frame. But I have overcome its influence on 
my thoughts and actions, by turning my attention afide 
from this feeling, as if I had nothing to do with it. 


OF SLEEP«.. 


Amone the unpleafant fenfations, may be reckoned 


that of being unable to fleep at our accuftomed time, or 
5 to 
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to keep ourfelves awake; but particularly the former. To 
chafe away all thought is, indeed, the ufual advice given 
by the phyfician in a cafe of this kind ; but ftill the fame 
thoughts recur, or others in their ftead. Here, however, 
there is no other dietetic counfel than, upon the confciouf- 
nefs of any rifing thought, to turn the attention immediately 
from it, when, by the interruption of that one thought, a 
gradual confufion of ideas arifes, by which the confcioufnefs 
of our external fituation is removed, and a quite different 
order takes place; an involuntary play of the imagination, 
in which, by means of a wonderful artifice of the animal 
organization, the body becomes incapable of external mo. 
tion, while it is ftill alive to, and extremely agitated by, the 
internal or vital motion. 

This agitation is caufed by dreams, which, although 
when awake we may not be able to recal them to our re- 
colleétion, muft have taken place; becaufe in the cafe of a 
total want of them—if the nervous powers, which proceed 
from the brain, the feat of our reprefentations, did not 
work in combination with the mufcular powers of the 
bowels—life could not be for a moment fuftained. For 
this reafon, it is probable that all animals dream when they 
fleep. j 

Every perfon, however, who has gone to bed, and pre- 
pared himfelf for fleep, will fometimes find his endeavours 
to procure it, by thus averting his attention from his ruling 
thoughts, unfuccefsful. In this cafe, he will feel fome- 
thing fpaftic in the brain; which circumftance coincides 
with the obfervation, that a man is always, immediately 
upon awaking, about half an inch taller than if he had re- 
mained in bed awake. 

As want of fleep is a common complaint of infirm old 
age, I have felt, for about a year paft, attacks fomething 

fimilar 
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fimilar to the cramp, accompanied with very acute pain, 
although with none of that real and vifible motion of the 
parts affected, as generally attend cramps. Thefe pains I 
fuppofed to be fits of the gout, according to the defcription 
others gave me of that difeafe: I therefore had recourfe to 
the phyfician. : 

But, in the meantime, becoming rather impatient at 
finding myfelf prevented from fleeping, I fummoned up 
my {toic principles, and turned my thoughts with earneit- 
nefs towards fome indifferent object, (as, for example, to- 
wards the comprehénfive name of Cicero) in order to avert 
my attention from thefe fenfations ; by which means they 
very foon became blunted, and were finally overcome by 
drowfinefs. And this remedy I can at all times repeat 
with equal fuccefs, whenever my fleep is interrupted by 
attacks of this kind. But to convince me that thefe pains 
were not merely imaginary, I perceived, in the morning, 
that the toes of my left foot were very much inflamed. I 
am perfuaded, that many attacks of the gout, cramps, and 
epileptic fits, and even the podagra, which has been fo 
long held incurable, might be alleviated, and perhaps by 
degrees totally removed, by means of this firm refolution 
at every new attack; provided that our fenfual regimen did 
not oppofe the cure. 


OF EATING AND DRINKING. 


For thofe who are young, andin a ftate of perfect health, 
it is certainly the moft judicious plan to confult merely the 
appetite with regard to their diet, both as to the time and 
the quantity. But in infirm age, a certain habitual, ap- 
proved, and wholefome, mode of living ought to be adopt- 

ed 
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ed and followed out from day to day; provided the necef- 
fary exceptions are made for the want of appetite. In old 
age, for example, the appetite reje€ts a quantity of liquid 
(foup or water), and requires more fubftantial food, and 
more irritating beveridge, in order to promote the motion 
of the bowels and the circulation of the blood. In aged 
people, water requires a longer period of time before it is 
received into the blood, if it does not contain liquid par- 
ticles affimilated with the blood (fuch as wine). The de- 
fire which the appetite feels towards drinking water— 
thirft is, for the moft part, a mere habit, and can be over- 
come by the firm refolution not to yield to it; and by this 
means the defire is brought within the meafure of the na- 
tural want. The drinking a quantity of water is likewife 
“prejudicial to fleep, becaufe the warmth of the blood is 
thereby leffened, 


; 


OF THE UNPLEASANT SENSATION PRODUCED BY 
INOPPORTUNE MEDITATION. 


Tovenr is to the philofopher a means of nourifhment, 
without which he could not live when alone and awake. 
But to employ ourfelves in deep meditation over a certain 
determined object, when engaged in eating or walking, 
produces, in the firft cafe, hypochondriafis, in the fecond, 
giddinefs. In order, therefore, to avoid thefe unpleafant. 
fenfations, by means of a dietetic principle, it is only requi- 
fite to devote a certain portion of time to their different 
employments alternately, and during the period allotted to 
recreation, to fet afide all ferious meditation, and to allow 
full {cope to the more mechanical play of the imagination. 
Unpleafant fenfations of this kind often take place when, 
at ufual times, being without fociety, we employ ourfelves, 
3 at . 
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at the fame time, in reading or meditation ;. becaufe the 
‘vital. power is, by this labour of the head,. drawn. away 
from the ftomach, which we are loading, 

I have found by my own experience, and heard from 
others whom I have confulted on the fubject, that ferious 
thinking, when waiking, very foon fatigues us; while, on 
the other hand, if we give ourfelves up to the full play of 
the imagination, the motion is reftorative. 

This fatigue is {till fooner brought on when, with the 
motion and meditation, is jomed converfation with an- 
other. In this cafe, we very foon find curfelves compelled 
to fit down, in order to purfue the fubjeQt of difcuffon. 
Walking in the open air, by prefenting to the view a con- 
tinual change of objects, has the effect of preventing the 
attention from being entirely abforbed by any one indi- 
vidually, 


OF ALLEVIATING AND PREVENTING DISEASES BY 
DETERMINATION IN BREATHING. 


Some years ago, I was at times afflicted with cold in my 
head, and a cough, which became fo much the more un- 
pleafant, as they generally made their appearance at night 
when I went to bed. 

Having become impatient at being thus prevented from 
fleeping, Trefolved, in order if poflible to remedy the for- 
mer difeafe, to draw breath through the nofe with my lips 
clofed. This I did at firft with fome difficulty, but by per- 
feverance the pipe became. always clearer, and at laft I fuc- 
ceeded in performing this operation with perfe& eafe, and 
immediately fell afleep. 

In order to put a ftop to the cough, which is occafioned 
‘by the irritation produced by the air we breathe through 

the 
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the mouth upon the top of the windpipe, it was neceflary 
to have recourfe to fome immediate operation of the mind, 
and not to any mechanical means; viz. to avert the atten- 
tion entirely from this irritation, and to fix it upon fome 
other object, (as-mentioned above in the cafe of fits of the 
cramp). By this means the preflure of the air was oppofed: 
The exertion, however, drove the blood to my face, as I 
plainly felt; but the faliva produced by the fame irritation 
prevented its ufual effects, and I was neceffarily obliged to 
{wallow the moifture. ‘This operation of the mind requires, 
_ indeéd, a very ftrong degree of refolution, which is, how- 
_ ever, well rewarded by the beneficial effe€ts it produces. — 
It is certainly a very important dietetic prefcription to en- 
deavour to acquire a habit of drawing breath through the 
nofe, fo as to perform this operation in the fame manner 
_ even in the moft profound fleep. One who has acquired 
this cuftom, will awake immediately, as foon as he opens 
his mouth; at firft a little frightened, as was the cafe with 
myfelf, before I became properly habituated. When one 
is obliged to walk faft, or to move up hill, a ftill greater 
degree of refolution is requifite ; but in every cafe it would 
be better to moderate the exertion than to make an excep- 
tion from the rule. This principle may, in like manner, 
be applied to every kind of fevere exercife. 

My young friends and pupils have praifed this dietetic 
maxim as approved and falutaty; nor have they treated it 
as one of thofe trifling domeftic remedies, which are intro- 
duced for the purpofe of fuperfeding the {kill of the phyfi- 
cian. It deferves notice, that, although, in fpeaking for 
any length of time, the at of breathing would appear to ~ 
be performed through the mouth, which is fo often open- 
ed; and, of courfe, this rule’ tranfgreffed with impunity ; 
yet this is by no means the cafe. The operation is per= 

Vou. II. R as formed 
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formed likewife through the nofe; for, were the nofe ftuff- 
ed at the time, we fhould fay of the orator—* he fpeaks 
‘“¢ through the nofe ;” whereas, in reality, he does not: 
and, on the other hand, if the nofe is clear, we fay “ he 
“ does not fpeak through the nofe,” while, in fact, he 
does: A fingular contradi€tion in terms, indeed, as Profef- 
for Lichtenberg humoroufly, but very juftly, obferves, — 

Many other beneficial confequences might be enumerat- 
ed, as proceeding from this habit of breathing through the 
nofe. Its effects in the cafe of cough have already been 
mentioned. I have likewife found that, when very thirfty, 
and having no other means of quenching my thirft at hand, 
I have been able to allay this unpleafant fenfation by means. 
of feveral {trong draughts of breath through the nofe. 


CONCLUSION. 

Thofe difeafes, which can be overcome by the mere re- 
folution, of man, are all of the fpaftic kind; but it cannot 
be faid that, vice ver/a, all difeafes of this kind can be over- 
come by refolution. For fome of thefe are of fuch a nature, 
that our endeavours to fubject them to our determination 
tend only to increafe the complaint. This is, indeed, the 
cafe with myfelf. I have been for fome time affli@ted with 
that malady, which, about a year ago,t was defcribed in 
the Copenhagen Gazette as ‘* an epidemical catarrh, ac- 
‘© companied with oppreflion of the head,”—a difeafe 
which has in a manner diforganized my intelle@tual frame, 
and rendered me incapable of undertaking any fort of fe- 
vere mental labour: and, as this oppreflion has thrown 
itfelf upon the natural infirmity of old age, it will probably 
end only with life. 

To 


a This treatife was written in 1797. 
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To this, then, does the art of prolonging life bring us at 
laft; that we are merely tolerated among the living, a fitu- 
ation certainly not the moft defirable. But for this I have 
myfelf to blame. For why fhould I not give place to the 
rifing generation? Why fhould I reje& the common en- 
joyments of life, in order to protract my exiftence to an 
unufual length, and bring the death-lifts into confufion by 
my example? Why fhould I attempt to fubje&t to my 
own determination that which was formerly denominated | 


fate,—to. which mankind were wont to bow in humility 


and devotion,—by propofing dietetic maxims, which are 
not likely to become general, or to fuperfede the thera. 
peutic prefcriptions of the apothecary ° 


NUMBER IX. 
A TREATISE ON HEALTH, BY HALLE. 


Translated from the Encyclopedie Methodique; Sujet, Medicine 
Tome 7. Part 1. Livraison 65. Voce Hygiene. 


ConstperaBLe progrefs had been made in printing this 
volume, containing the doctrines of foreign authors on the 
fubje& of health, before I had an opportunity of perufing 
what the authors of the French Encyclopedia had publifhed 
regarding it; and upon examining that great work, I was 
much pleafed to find that the celebrated Hallé had been 
employed in that department, and had written a treatife 
under the word or title Hygiene, which is extremely method- 
ical, and ably drawn up, and to which there is annexed the 
plan of a complete work upon the fubject. — 

Yet various reafons have induced me to tranflate this work, 
and to lay before the reader the annexed plan to it. In the 
firft place, though the treatife was intended merely as a 
fketch, yet it is one of the beft works on health that has 
hitherto appeared, and therefore merits every poflible atten- 
tion. In the fecond place, it contains the fulleft inform- 

ation, 
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~ ation, that can be laid before the reader, of the more recent 
doGtrines of the moft intelligent men on the continent, re- 
garding health. And in the third place, the Encyclopedic 
Methodique is {o vatt a work, that few perfons in this country 
have accefs to it. And confequently a tranflation of any 
paper which it contains, fo ably drawn aps is } peculiarly 
defirable. 

There was alfo an additional inducement to traniflate it, 
from the liberality with which the author does juftice to the 
works on health which have been written inthis country. 
Upon comparing the plan of a complete treatife on health 
drawn up by Hallé, with the fyftem which I have purfued, 
~ it will be feen that the fame objeéts may be obtained, by a 
different arrangement, and yet that no material point may 
be omitted in either: the former plan feems, on the whole, 
to be beft calculated for a fcientific, the latter for a popular 
work. Indeed, in the plan adopted by Hallé, there are too 
many divifions and fubdivifions for a treatife at all intended 
- for the ufe of the bulk of mankind—of that, however, the 
reader will be the better enabled to judge by examining both. 


: \ a s 
DEFINITION, OBJECT, AND DIVISION OF THE TYGIENE. 


HT YGEIA, or 1 YGIENE, is that department of medicine, 

the objet of which is the prefervation of health. 
Medicine may with propriety be divided into two great 
departments: one of which embraces every circumftance 
interefting to man in a ftate of health; this is the doctrine 
of Hygéia or Hygiene, in the moft extenfive import of that 
term: the other has for its object, all that concerns him 
in a flate of difeafe; this is the art of healing, /’iatrigue, 
(from the opeas, fano, I heal), or, if the reader prefer the 
eee expreflion 
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 exprefiion therapeutics, taking that word, as we have done 
the term Hygiene, in its moft extenfive acceptation. 

_ Each of thefe two divifions fuppofes, 1mo, the anatomical 
and chemical knowledge of man; the farft confidering him 
in a ftate of health, and the fecond in a ftate of difeafe : 
2do, The phyfiological knowledge of his functions, and of 
their phenomena; the former department ftill regarding 
him in the enjoyment of his health, the latter overtaken by 
difeafe: 3z0, An acquaintance with thofe influences to 
which he is expofed in each of thefe conditions, whether 
neceflarily, or in confequence of his neceflities, and of the 
laws of his nature: /a//y, The advantages which may 
be derived from thefe influences, either for the penwerennes 
of his health, or for removing his difeafes. 

But, generally, in treating of Hygiene, or the dofrine of 
health, we proceed upon the fuppofition, that the reader 
has already acquired the knowledge of anatomy and of 
chemiftry ; it is alfo taken for granted that he is acquaint- 
ed with the phenomena of health and of life comprehend- 
ed under the term phyfiology. 

The knowledge of thofe influences, to whofe a€tion man 
while in the enjoyment of his health is expofed, and of the 
advantages which may be derived from them for his pro- 
tection from difeafes, {till remains to be confidered ; and the 
moft comprehenfive treatifes on Aygiéne are generally limit- 
ed to the inveftigation of this part of the fubjeét. 

But even when circumfcribed within thefe bounds, the 

- doétrine of health embraces objects of a vaft extent: for it 
is neceflary to underftand, 1mo, The various conditions 
which a healthy man may experience in refpect to the in- — 
fluences-to which he is expofed; this is the ftudy of tem- 

peraments and of con/ffitutions : 2do, The caufes, the nature, 
and the effects of me influences; this is what has been 

very 
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very prepoiteroufly termed the non-naturals : 3tio, The me- 
thod of regulating or of modifying thefe influences, fo as 
to render them conducive to the prefervation of health; 
this department of the fubje& has been a: denomin- 
ated regimen or dietetic. 

The three traéts afcribed to Hippocrates and intitled, De 
Diata, (Teg! Areizns), furnifh us with an example, with an 
imperfeét one indeed, of this triple divifion; but the exe- 
_.cution of it is very defective ; and of thefe three books, the 
fecond is that which has accomplifhed its object with the 
greateft exactnefs. 

In this article, I fhall content myfelf with exhibiting a 
general table of the hiftory of Aygiéne, whether public or | 
private. I referve for a preliminary difcourfe on this fub-_ 
ject, the complete detail of the plan, according to which, 
in my ri this Bopanna of medicine ought to be 
treated. 


s 
HISTORY OF HYGIENE. 


Tue firft obfervations of man neceflarily had for their 
object the effects of regimen. It is alfo extremely probable, 
that before men fought a remedy for their difeafes in medi- 
cinal fubftances, they began with moderating the ufe of 
aliments; and that diet, whether fuggefted by nature or 
dire€ted in confequence of obfervation, became their firft 
refource in the treatment of their maladies. It is, however 
remarkable, that Hippocrates, claiming the invention as his 
own, congratulates himfelf for having determined the juft 
proportion of diet, relative to temperaments, to circum- 
ftances, and to different periods:of difeafe. We may ac- 
count for this fact by confidering, that among men, art 
beginning its career by a {mall number of obfervations, at 

R4 firfe 
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firft extended its progrefs by analogy, and ended in a rou- 
tine. Men of ardent and impatient minds have by reafoning 
generalized fome portions of experience, and framed fyftems 
of rules, to which fome of their difciples ftri€tly adhere, and 
which are neglected by the vulgar: but the tafk of reducing 
this routine of pra€tices to principles, and of fubftituting a 
fyftem of obfervations, and of laws correfponding to the 
intentions of nature, in the place of a confufed experience, 
fupported by the credit of the example, and of the tradi- 
tion of their fathers, has been referved for 1 men of great 
genius and of real obfervation. 

This progrefs of the human mind is evidently delineated 
to us in the page of hiftory. 

Hippocrates in his excellent treatife concerning ancient 
medicine, (Tees ae rcetkns innetens)y exhibits to us the reprefent- 
ation of the firft attempts to illuftrate the nature of hygiene 
or of regimen. It is from thefe attempts, as he informs us, 
that medicine dates its origin; and it is to them that he 
refers us, with the view of demonftrating the folid found- 
ation of an art, which he undertook to defend againft the 
aflaults of its defamers. 

In this manner, as he remarks, the choice, the prepar- 
ation, and the admixture of aliments, have given birth to the 
art of medicine, and are themfelves the offspring of obferv- 
ation. ‘This fame obfervation has alfo fhewn, that thefe 
preparations, this feleCtion, and mixture, muft have become 
more neceflary according to the difference of temperaments ; 
that man, whofe conftitution began to be undermined by 
difeafe, could not make ufe of the fame food adopted by 
him who enjoyed a perfect ftate of health. Hence proceed- 
ed rules and regimen ; and what name could be given to fuch 
an invention more charaétersftic of its nature than that of médi- 


cine? (fays ee Jince its Ghee had been, by changing 
the 
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the regimen which produced beth his fufferings and his difeafes, 
to fecure, the fupport, the health, and the prefer vation of man, 
TS 08 evenuate vi ay HY ByoMen Oixesdregoy HY Tis meorhxoy wLacAAOY 
Sésvo, 4 int eseny ; Ors duentees éml ty TE dvOeuae vein te Hod TeoPig 
xc TUTHIN, wAAMYLm KELINS THE Dreclrns, & ng 0b wovos xk vero y6- 
YOYT be | 

Obfervation foon fubjoined to the regulated quantity of 
aliment, the meafure and proportion of exercife and of reft, 
as well as of fleep and of watchfulnefs; and the fecond 
ftep of the art has been the introduction of gymnaftics, to 
which the ufe of baths muft be added, which, efpecially in 
hot climates, have become one of the daily neceflaries of 
man, as well as an object of pleafure and of luxury. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


OF LEGISLATION, MANNERS, AND POLICE, AMONG ANCIENT 
_ NATIONS, RELATIVE TO HYGIENE. 


Tue influence of thefe firft obfervations, upon the hap- 
pinefs, the prefervation, the moral and phyfical perfection » 
of man, and the advantage refulting from political affocia- 
tions, foon ftruck men of fuperior minds, deftined to give 
an impulfe to the age in which they lived. 44 

Thus do we perceive that the firft founders of fociety, 
philofophers, and legiflators, have eftablifhed upon thefe 
important objects, 'the foundation of their phyfical inftitu- 
tion, and an effential part of their legiflation; and whilft 
they made the divinity, the principle of truth, the feeling 
of neceflity, as well as the force of example to interpofe, 
for the purpofe of infuring a greater degree of reverence 
to their laws, they alfo introduced thefe ufeful cuftoms ; in- 
fomuch, that men were prompted to felf-prefervation, and 

; to 
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- to accelerate their progrefs to perfeCtion, by the united in- 
fluence of reafon, of authority, of habit, and of fuperfti- 
tion. 

Hence arofe a diftin€tion between public and private hy- 
gidne’; a diftin€tion of great importance, and which never 
conftituted a part of the law or government of any nation, 
but in ages the moft remote. The legiflators of modern 
times have negle€ted this department of the ancient code, — 
which, by wife regulations, prepared generations healthy 
and vigorous. Without doubt, the ancients weré more 
convinced than the moderns of the mutual dependence be- 
tween the phyfical and moral virtues, and of the neceffity 
of uniting the laws which enjoin temperance and wifdom 
to thofe which are enacted to check excefles and to punifh 
crimes. Perhaps they thought that great empires were lefs 
calculated for thofe wholefome rules than {mall republics : 
perhaps the modern fyftems of military taCtics, rendering 
the ftrength of the individual of lefs importance for fuccefs 
in war, have occafioned this unfortunate indifference. 

The Chaldeans, and above all the Egyptians, who were 
in the habit of uniting all the ufeful fciences and all public 
inftitutions to their religious myfteries, were the firft, as 
far as our knowledge extends, who joined thefe two depart- 
ments of medicine and of legiflation. We ought not, at 
leaft, to afcribe this honour to the inhabitants of India, to 
whom fome philofophers have allowed a priority of claim 
over the natives of Egypt and of Chaldea. 

It will be univerfally admitted, that the Hebrews and 
the Greeks borrowed the greateft part of their cuftoms 
from the Egyptians. Mofes has copied them more exadtly, 
by impreffing upon his laws, refpeéting regimen, a myf- 
terious and a religious charaéter. This folemn character 
was the only reftraint which could bind an ignorant and 

fuperftitious 
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fuperftitious multitude; the plain dedu€tions of reafon: 
would have never fecured their obedience to a code of re- 
gular ceremonies, the aim of . which was the prefervation 
of their health and exiftence; but the negleét of which 
would not have been productive of an effect fufficiently 
inftantaneous to imprint upon their minds the feeling of 
fear and of terror. 

Pythagoras addreffed himfelf to pupils who liftened to 
him with enthufiafm; but his inftru€tions extended not 
beyond the precinéts of his own {chool. 

Lycurgus and Minos incorporated their precepts with 
the love of their country, and the impreffion of their virtue 
which they left behind them, co-operating with national 
pride, cemented their tenets, in which their fellow citizens 
acquiefced with all the reverence due to laws. 

The public games, and the prizes offered to the fuccefs- 
ful competitor in the different exercifes in Greece, refulted 
from thofe political inftitutions defigned to form the body, | 
and to impart to it a fuperior degree of vigour and ftrength. _ 
The moft illuftrious citizens were emulous of the glory to 
be reaped in thefe fields of conteft; and the gymnafia 
were the firft fchools in which the youth were trained up | 
for all kinds of triumphs. 

Among the Romans thefe inftitutions loft much of their 
utility; the glory refulting from the public games was 
abandoned to flaves and gladiators ; and inftead of thofe 
pacific and honourable contefts, which charmed the en- 
lightened inhabitants of Geeece, bloodthirfty Rome {facri- 
ficed human victims on the altars of her pleafures. Certain 
tranfient modes of fafhion, which in the age of the em- 
perors, introduced again fome diftinguifhed perfonages up- 
on the public ftage, do not merit any fhare of our attention 
in this place. ‘Thefe whims originated rather in a deprav- 
ation 
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ation of morals, and in the negle& of every fpecies of de- 
corum, than in any national eftablifhment for the purpofe ; 
and the glory of having completely fubdued modefty, was 
the only triumph which accrued to both fexes from thefe 
fhameful exceffes. It was not thus that the Spartan women 
prefented themfelves to the fight of their fellow citizens; _ 
the idea entertained of their virtue fupplied the place of 
garments, whilft it commanded the refpect of the {peétators, 
and their utmoft ambition was to  fhew themfelves worthy 
of fupplying the country with heroes. 

The gymnafia, however, were kept up among the Riceeds: ; 
and the defcription of the buildings allotted to thefe pur- 
pofes, which has been handed down to us, proves that they 
attached great importance to the gymnaftic art; and that 
they included it among the principal departments of the 
education of youth. | 

Public baths were conftrudted at Romcioncailealoosthe 
greateft magnificence ; but the practice of them could only 
be regarded either as an objet of fenfuality or of health to 
individuals, fince it was not united with the gymnatftic art ; 
- it ts when thus affociated alone, that baths can be ranked 
among public and national in{titutions. 

To the account of public Hygiene, mult be plated the 
care, with which, among the Romans, the ediles attended 
to the cleanlinefs of cities. ‘The expences devoted to the 
repair of fewers, and to the purpofe of procuring an abun- 
dant fupply of water to a great city, are attefted to us by 
monuments, which time has refpected, and of which the 
indolence of the modern Romans {till avails itfelf. In gen- 
eral, we may {earch for the materials from which the hif- 
tory of public Hygiene among the ancients may be come 
pofed, 19, In their iegiflation; 2do, In their cuftoms and 
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manners; 370, In their regulations refpeCting the public 
police. 


1, PHYSICAL LEGISLATION, OR LEGISLATIVE HY- 
GEENP AMONG THE NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY. 


PHYSICAL LEGISLATION, OR PUBLIC ‘HYGIENE AUORG 
JE HEBREWS. 


A Brrb’s eye view of what the legiflators of antiquity 
have accomplifhed for the prefervation of health, will not 
be devoid of utility in this place; and the circumftances of 
our prefent fituation beftow a new intereft on this fub. 
ject. : int aie 

I do not confider what Mofes has left us on this topic 
as deferving of any very ample detail. All the meafures . 
which he adopted for the prefervation of health, are refer- 
able to three principal objeéts.. The prohibition of certain 
kinds of food, ablutions prefcribed for legal uncleanneffes, 
and the feclufion of certain diftempers regarded contagious, 
efpecially leprofy. 

Some writers aflign a regard to health as the origin of 
the rite of circumcifion; but I do not find it {tated in any © 
work, that the inhabitants of Arabia and of Syria had been 
fubje€ted to any topical affe€tion in the parts removed by 
‘circumcifion. The praétice of this operation in the ifland 
of Madagafcar, among nations who in other refpects do not 
appear to have any notion of Judaifm, or of Mahomedifm, 
do not tend to give addinotal confirmation to this oe 
nion. | : 

In refpect to the legal Alte eB of certain articles of 

food, it is, in my opinion, very difficult. to affign a reafon 

why fo many fpecies of animals were profcribed among the 
Hebrews. | 
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Hebrews. It however has been imagined, that the leprofy 
being a very common difeafe among them, and fwine being 
fubject to a certain kind of derangement of the adipofe 
membrane, very analogous to leprous deformity, there was. 
ground for the belief, that the ufe of the flefh of this ani- 
mal was apt to communicate a predifpofition to leprofy.* 
However improbable fuch an opinion may be, it affumed ~ 
fome afcendency over the minds of men at a period when 
our knowledge of animal phyfics was limited to a few 
weak analogies; and it is to thefe analogies that the pro- 
{cription of all thefe animals, which were regarded as con- 
ftituting one individual clafs, is to be afcribed, becaufe one 
of thefe animals, upon fome fimilar reafon, appeared fufpi-. 
cious. The hog appearing at firft fight entitled to be rank- 
ed among thofe animals who have the hoof cleft, and yet 
being remarkable on account of its inability to chew the 
cud, which is a funétion common to almoft all the animals 
-of this clafs, it follows from this circumftance,: that the 
union of the power of rumination with the character of a 
forked hoof, appeared an effential attribute of thofe animals, 
whofe fleth is to be regarded as falubrious food. Confider- 
ing the matter in this light, it was concluded, that two 
claffes of animals ‘ought to be excluded from the article of 
diet; 1/, that compofed of the ruminating animals that 
are not cloven footed; 2d, that of cloven footed animals 
which are not endowed with the faculty of rumination. 

Moreover, 


* The fiefh of hogs is well known to be unwholefome in Egypt, and 
other countries of the eaft, where they are fed differently from what they 
are in Europe; and, it is probable, experience of this fort induced the 
eaftern legiflators, Mofes and Mahomet, to forbid its ufe by an article in 
their refpective codes of laws, TRANSLATOR. 
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Moreover, thofe animals whofe feet have toes have been 
arranged in the fame clafs with fuch as have the feet un- 
forked; fo that thofe among them that chew the cud have 
been excluded from the number of thofe articles of food, 
the ufe of which has been permitted by the law, 

_ This precept refulted in a greater uniformity in the regi- 
men of this people; for the kinds of animal food author- 
ized by their law were reduced to a {mall number, fince - 
among the birds and fithes, there were fimilar prohibitions 
which excluded from the range of falutary food, numerous 
tribes of winged fowls, of fithes, and of amphibious ane 
mals. 

This uniformity in ee regimen, omnes neceflary by 
the prohibitions fanétioned by their religion, joined to the 
abfolute interdiCtion of foreign alliances, and even of one 
tribe with another, muft have preferved among the indivi- 
duals of the Jewith nation, a peculiar analogy with refpedt 
to thofe features and phyfical characters which conttitute 
national refemblances. It has thus been alleged that the 
race of the Jews is fenfibly diftinguifhed in the various cli- 
mates, and in the midft of thofe very different nations, . 
among whom this people is fcattered. I know not, how- 
ever, whether it would be an eafy tafk, to analyfe the linea- 
ments of this refemblance; and with regard to myfelf, I 
never could explain them with inch precifion as to fatisfy . 
my own mind. : 

It is a more eafy. tafk to comprehend the object for which 
legal purifications were inftituted, in warm climates, where 
the rapid putrefaction of animal fubftances, the profufe 
perfpiration, and the odour of that excretion, efpecially 
among individuals of a red complexion, a colour which is 
abundantly common in thefe countries, are fo many caufes 
of unhealthinefs, which ablutions counteract. The Arabs, 

} who 
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who are defcended from the patriarchs, the anceftors of 
the Hebrews, and from whom have fprung the firft Muf- 
fulmans, fcrupuloufly adhere to the fame practices. Maho- 
met found them prevalent in that country, and prefcribed 
them to his followers. It is well known that, in thofe 
countries fo often ravaged by the plague in our times, the 
beft prophylactic againit this contagion, is the immerfion 
in water of all thofe bodies that are capable of communi- 
cating it. Thefe remarks enable us to affign a reafonable 
motive for the purifications prefcribed in the law of Mofes. 
This legiflator invefted cleanlinefs with the authority of a 
religious precept; and chofe rather to. carry the praCtice of 
this virtue to the moft fcrupulous minutenefs, than to run 
the rifk of fuffering it to be neglected in circumftances of 
importance. It is a very fingular fa&, that. this people, 
who have been able to preferve fo many phyfical traces of 
the firft diftinguifhing charaters of their anceftors, fhould 
be almoft everywhere remarkable for an exceflive.degree 
of flovenlinefs, wherever the individuals of it are found 
- united together within the fame limited fpace; as is ob- 
fervaile in Rome, in certain cities of Germany, and in all 
thofe places where there is a particular ward or quarter 
appropriated to this nation. If we may take it for granted, that 
this propenfity to uncleanlinefs is hereditary, this fuppofition 
furnifhes a {till more fatisfaCtory reafon why their legifla- 
tor has taken fo much care to render cleanlinefs obligatory 
on a nation, whom he knew to be little inclined to the 

practice of this domeftic virtue. 
With refpec&t to the feclufion of certain difeafes deemed 
contagious, and efpecially the leprofy, the Mofaic code ex- 
hibits the fame charaCteriftic features, that is, an exceflive 
degree of precaution. We are ignorant of the nature of . 
the leprofy, of the walls, cas of the buildings; but we | 
everywhere 
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everywhere obferve the moft ftudious care to deftroy even 
the fhadow of contagion. The leprofy of the Hebrews ap- 
pears to have been the difeafe denominated ‘elephantiafis in 
modern practice; and the difcrepancies which the defcrip- 
tion given of it by the Hebrew lawgiver, feems at firft 
fight to prefent, difappear, as the citizen Chamferu has 
remarked, when we confult the context, and obferve, that 
the expreflions from which the tranflators have inferred, 
that the leprofy produced pits, or depreflions of the ‘kin, 
inftead of forming projeting tubercles, only fignify, that 
this derangement of the {kin penetrated below its furface, 
and extended through its thicknefs, fo that the expreflion, 
pit or depreffion, has been fubftituted for that of depth or 
penetration. We know that the terms of the Hebrew lan- 
guage lead to fimilar miftakes, from the number of fignifi- 
cations of which the fame word is fufceptible. This pofi- 
tion being admitted, and the leprofy and elephantiafis being 
_ alfo the fame difeafe, it might excite our aftonifhment, that 
perfons labouring under this diftemper, which in our cli- 

-mate is in no inftance infetious, and whofe contagious 

nature is even very problematical in warm regions, fhould 
be fo rigoroufly excluded from the. community among the 
Hebrews, if an exceflive degree of precaution in every other 
point refpecting health, had not been one of the diftin- 
_guifhing chara€teriftics of the ceremonial code of this peo- 
ple.* It may, moreover, be obferved, that the hideous and 
Vou. Il. Ss ras difgufting 


JS 


* 'The contagious nature of leprofy appears to be proved from the me« 
dical hiftories of the French army in Egypt. Thefe accounts do not au- 
thorize us to identify leprofy with elephantiafis, and this latter difeafe is 
not infectious. Sce Relation Chirurgicale, tc. par D, Larrey, Docteur, 
&c, 8vo. Paris, 1804. TRANSLATOR. 
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difgufting afpect of perfons attacked by this frightful ma- 
lady, muft have infpired this averfion, and countenanced 
the prejudices of thofe who regarded it as contagious. ‘It 
is perhaps to this frightful appearance alone, that the cur- 
rency which the fame opinion has obtained in our American _ 
colonies, where lepers are with the fame care excluded 
from fociety, is to be traced. 


y 


ae HYGIENE OF LECURGUS AND OF THE GREEKS © 
IN GENERAL. 


All the obfervances applicable to the prefervation of 
health contained in the ceremonial inftitutes of the He- 
brews are limited to thefe points alone. For we do not 
obferve any traces of a public inftitution authorized by their _ 
law, which had for its obje& to promote the phyfical per- 
fection of man. The firft laws in ancient hiftory which fur- 
nifh us with examples of fuch an eftablifhment are thofe of 
Lycurgus. It is, indeed, true, that the laws of Crete had 
already prefcribed public education and eating in common. 
‘But what the Cretans had done in this refpect, the Spar- 
tans executed with ftill greater efficiency, fince Lycurgus 
occupied himfelf with the tafk of eftablifhing the empire 
of the laws upon the foundation of public manners, which 
he framed and prepared by inftitutions ftill more _ power- 
ful than the laws themfelves. ; 

_ It is proper to remark in this place, as fuggefting con- 
fiderations which are by no means foreign to the phyfical 
knowledge of man, that the art of forming his manners, is 
perhaps of much greater importance than the art of pre- 
fcribing him laws; guid leges fine moribus vane proficiunt ? 


Manners 
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Manners are a fpecies of habit, by which man is carried 
along, as it were infenfibly and contrary to his inclinations, 
which gives an uniform direction to all his a€tions and to 
all his ideas. The tendency of this direction ought always 
to be to urge him on to what is right, but lefs by precepts 
than by an irrefiftible impulfe. It is by addrefling his fenfes 
through the medium of external objects, by inftitutions, 
monuments, feafts, and public folemnities ; that man, al. 
ways prone to imitation, always difpofed to accommodate 
himfelf to the obje€ts with which he is furrounded, is 
prompted to action. It is therefore a point of great ime 
portance, when we wifh to change the manners of a nation, 
to erafe every trace of its ancient habits, and to delineate 
everywhere the image of thofe which we are inclined to 
fubftitute in their place. In general, laws addrefs the 
underftanding; and manners fubjugate man through the 
inftrumentality of the fenfes. No people underftood better 
the influence of manners than the Greeks; and no legifla- 
tor availed himfelf more of this influence than Lycurgus. 
But however nearly allied thefe confiderations may be to 
the phyfical hiftory of man, we muft limit our inquiries, 
in this place, to that department of that eminent man’s 
legifiation, which has for its objet the prefervation of 
health, or the perfection of our fpecies. 

In ftudying the legiflation of ancient nations, we muft 
never forget that their chief aim was to furnith the ftate 
with hardy citizens and able defenders. Every citizen was 
a foldier; and every private confideration was invariably 
-. facrificed to the interefts of the republic. It is in this 
order of things that we muft fometimes feek for the origin 
of cuftoms, which in our own times appear. barbarous and 
inhuman. 
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Tt was an eftablifhed cuftom at Sparta, as among the 
moft ancient ftates of Greece, as well as ata latter period 
among the Romans, to:decide upon the fate of every infant 
at its birth; and according to its ftrength, and the indica- 
tions which it gave of a found conftitution, to receive it 
into the number of the living, or to exclude it from this 
privilege, when its condition authorized the prefumption 
that, in its future life, it would only become a feeble being, 
deftitute of ability to ferve its country. 

Among all other nations, the parents themfelves were 
the arbiters who gave judgment in this cafe; at Sparta, 
they were theelders of the tribe, who decided folemnly 
upon.it in the name of the republic. The Spartans un- 
doubtedly were of opinion, that the poflibility of ftrength- 
ening a feeble conftitution ought to be deemed a hazard 
too difadvantageous, and did not imagine that men, fo little 
befriended by nature, would indemnify their country for 
the debility of their organs, by the extent of their know- 
ledge, or the eminence’ of their virtues. 

The Thebans did not:admire this barbarous cuftom; and 
perhaps the'recolleGtion of the fate of CEdipus, was, among 
this:people, the caufe of an exception, fo accordant tothe 
dictates of humanity. 

We mutt not, however, eftimate the lofs which Lacede- 
mon muft have fuftained’ from a profcription of this nature, 
by that which the fame law would have occafioned among 
ourfelves. The licentioufnefs of parents, their debauchery, 
their effeminacy, their weaknefs, fuperinduced by a wretch- 
ed fyftem of education, muft among modern nations have 
greatly multiplied thofe feeble beings, whom death feems 
to claim from the firft ftage of their infancy, and who can 
only be refcued from his gralp by dint of attention and.of 

vigilance. 
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vigilance. Independent of all this, Lycurgus had turned 
his attention to the great object of preparing vigorous fta- 
mina, and fought, in the education of the Spartan women, 
the ingredient of that ftrength of body, which, combined: 
with energy of foul, was to form the heroes whom he with- 
ed to give to his country. | 

It was with the view of accomplifhing this shire 
purpofe, that until the time of marriage, the Spartan wo- 
men, trained up to the fame exercifes with the men, deriv- 
ed from a mafculine and fevere education that ftrength 
which they were to tranfmit to their children. 

At the period of their marriage, they ceafed to frequent 
the gymnafium, and devoted themfelves to the difcharge of 
thofe important duties, which the honourable fituation of 
wives and of mothers impofed upon them. 

It is a very ancient opinion or prejudice, that Souteeiig 
is conveyed to the child from the external impreffions with 
which the mother is affected during pregnancy. While 
this period lafted, the eyes of a Spartan woman were con- 
ftantly feafted with images, which recalled the idea of 
beauty combined with ftrength. Thus careful were this 

people, that every circumftance concurred to prepare a race 
of heroes; and prior even to his birth, a Spartan was not 

to be regarded as an ordinary mortal. 
Scarcely had he appeared in the world, when the eyes 
of his country were fixed upon him; and his education 
became the moft important concern of the flate. It was a 
cuftom among the ancient Greeks, of which the hiftory of 
Achilles furnifhes us with an example, to immerfe the new 
‘born infant in cold water at the moment of its birth. Other 
nations made their children pafs through the fire. Le Clerc, 
(Hilt. of Medicine, Book I, c. xiv,) after having extracted 
| eae _ from 
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from Plato all that this philofopher has urged againft He- 
rodicus, and againft gymnaftic medicine, quotes the ex- 
ample of the Lacedemonians, who plunged their children 
in wine immediately on their birth. He adds, that thefe 
republicans concerned themfelves little about the accidents 
which might refult from this meafure, being perfuaded 
that thofe to whom it proved fatal, would have never be- 
come robuft and hardy citizens. He obferves, without 
quoting his authority, that the children thus treated fre- 
quently died of an attack of epilepfy. Le Clerc and his 
author have undoubtedly, in this place, miftaken epilepfy 
for tetanus, or locked jaw, which is frequently induced in 
new born infants, by cold and moift temperature; and, in 
general, by every kind of irritation, efpecially in warm 
countries. vee 

The young Spartans, in early infancy alone, were intruft- 
ed to the care of their parents. This period extended to 
the age of feven years; and during this time, fo favour- 
able for the developement of their organs, all their phyfical 
and moral faculties unfolded themfelves in perfe@ liberty. 
Their limbs were not fhackled with ftrait bonds, their 
minds were not enflaved by the harfhnefs uf a premature 
feverity. 

When they reached the feventh year.of their age, they 
became the children of the ftate; and from this period 
they began to inure themfelves to fatigues proportionate to 
their age. Their fports, always performed in public, as 
well as their exercifes, were conftantly directed to the fame 
end; that of hardening their bodies gradually againft ex- 
ternal impreflions, of bracing their limbs, and of carrying 
their motions to the higheft pitch of improvement. When | 
they attained to the age of twelve, they began to lay afide 

: their 
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their loofe flowing hair, and the long drefs of infancy ; 
they ftripped themfelves even of their coat, ftockings, and 

thoes, and clothed with a fimple cloak, and {pending almoft 
the whole day in the gymnafium, by the moft rigid mode 
of living, by the moft violent exercifes, and by the ftricteft 
temperance, they were trained up to a military life, which, 
in the ancient fyftems of education, was the moft indifpenf- 
ible of all. acquirements, fince every citizen was a foldier. 
| For the fpirit of conqueft and of {way unceafingly torment- 
ed thefe reftlefs nations, who have bequeathed to pofterity 
the fineft models of wifdom and of humanity combined 
with the moft deplorable examples of ferocious war. 

The Spartans were lefs accuftomed to the ufe of baths 
than the other ftates of Greece. _ They appear to have 
been familiar with the ufe of the dry ftove, fince in the 
public baths of Rome, that department of the building ap- 
propriated to this kind of ftove was denominated the Laco- 
aicum. But they were habituated to bathing or immerfion 
in the flowing ftream of their rivers. | 

In the Spartan fyftem of education, there was a cuftom 
which merits particular notice in this place, on account of 
the diverfity of its effets upon the morals of the different 
ftates of Greece. In faét, fuch an ufage fuits a nation dif- 
tinguifhed for its wifdom and for the ftrictnefs of its morals, 
and ferves to carry its virtue to a ftill higher pitch, which, 
on the contrary, can only increafe licentioufnefs and difli- 
pation in ftates abandoned to pleafure, and corrupted by 
effeminate luxury. Thefe obfervations are applicable to the 
cuftom eftablithed at Sparta, and which Lycurgus had bor- 
rowed from the Cretans, of cementing tender attachments 
among the youth, by means of which, friends infeparably 
united, interefted in the glory and honour of their affociates, 
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bécame mutual inftructors, whofe fuperintendence refulted 
in more advantagéous confequences, than all the feverity 
éxercifed by their mafters. The publicity of their inter- 
courfe was the fecurity of their virtues; and we may more- 
over place the utmoft confidence in the purity of an 
inftitution of this nature, among a people, whofe women 
imprefled upon their contemporaries, and handed down to 
pofterity, an high opinion of their virtues and of their mo- 
defty ; although they fcorned, even in the eyes of the pub- 
Jic, the ufe of thofe veils which are rather to be confidered 
as the emblems of virtues than as its guardians. | 

On the contrary, it is well known into what profligacy 
of conduét thefe intimate affociations degenerated among 
the Athenians, among whom even the virtues of a Socrates 
were not éxempt from fufpicion, and appeared debafed by 
the devoted attachment which the young Alcibiades pro. 
feffed for him. It may readily be conceived, that the inftis _ 
tutions of Sparta could not be naturalifed at Athens with 
facility; and among nations addicted to this fpecies of de- 
bauchery, a degenerated and enfeebled race muft needs. 
have fuffered the punifhment due to thofe ES: com- 
mitted on the moft facred laws of nature. 

To the exércifes by which their early infancy was invi- 
gorated, facceeded a feries of real contefts among the Spar- 
tan youth, who had attained the age of eighteen. They 
were taught to defpife and refift pain upon every occafion; 
they encountered that feeling ‘in a more formidable fhape 
in the midft of their pleafures than in the field of battle. 
Inflead .of being abandoned to themfelves, in an age in 
which the turbulent paflions predominate, they were at 
this petiod furnifhed with new incentives to their courage, 
and all their paflions controuled or abforbed by the love of 

their 
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their country, kindled in their fouls exquifite enjoyments, 
and delivered therm up to a fpecies of intoxication, unac- 
companied by pleafure. 

Senfuality experienced every difcouragement; and the 

black broth of Sparta, which gratified an appetite excited 
by violent exercife, was undoubtedly a difh which a Spar- 
tan alone could relifh. The arts, the offspring of imagin- 
ation, and which afford it fo agreeable an exercife, were 
only rendered familiar to the Spartans as far as they infpir- 
ed noble and manly fentiments. To the art of oratory this 
people were ftrangers; their eloquence confifted in ftrength 
and precifion of ideas; their poetry was pregnant with fire 
and enthufiafm ; and their mufic admitted only of grand 
and forcible modulations, calculated to prompt to daring 
and courageous enterprizes. 

‘Time impairs the nobleft inftitutions; but it is remark- 
able, that the vices, which at firft changed thofe of Lycur- 
_ gus, were the very oppofite to thofe which generally under- 
mine and enfeeble the primitive virtues of infant flates. 
Such was the nature of the impulfe communicated to the 
Spartans by their firft inftitutions, that, inftead of tending 
to enfeeble the fentiments with which they infpired them, 
they tranfgreffed the Jimits which the legiflator prefcribed 
to them; firmne[s and courage were converted into fero- 
city and barbarity ; the pride of the ftern virtues extinguifh. 
ed the very fentiments of humanity; and inftead of refting 
fatisfied with rendering their bodies hardy and vigorous, 
they fubjeCted them with a favage joy to the moft unavail- 
ing punifhments. The fteadinefs with which the Spartans 
perievered in the firft track which Lycurgus pointed out to 
them, evidently refulted from the care exercifed by that 
legiflator to preferve them from all commixture with foreign 

nations. 
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nations. He rather chofe to deprive them of the arts, the 
offspring of luxury and of commerce, provided they remain- 
ed {trangers to the corruption which followed in their train ; 
and it was perhaps a more advantageous alternative for 
them to preferve all the roughnefs of a firft impreffion, 
than to fuffer its original traces to be effaced, in affociations 
which never introduce elegance of manners without its 
concomitant vices. 

In fine, the greateft eulogium hil can be paffed upon 
the phyfical inftitutions of Lacedemon is, that in no other 
diftri€t of Greece could man lay claim to purer and nobler 
blood than circulated in the veins of the Spartans. (See 
Travels of the young Anacharfis.) 


PHYSICAL CODE OF PYTHAGORAS AND OF PLATO. 


Tr was not under the formal fanction of laws, that the 
other ftates of Greece received fuch of their praétices as 
are connected with the prefervation of public health; and, 
in general, thefe objects are far from being fo nearly allied 
to legiflative enactments as to the manners s and cuftoms of 
nations. 

There are, however, two men who merit a place in the 
rank of lawgivers; and whofe precepts, confidered in theif 
relation to public Aygiéne, may be compared with the code 
of Lycurgus. Thefe are Pythagoras and Plato. The former, 
with no other defign than that of eftablifhing a fchool of 
philofophy, became almoft the legiflator of a nation; and 
the latter, in devifing a fyftem of laws for ftates, was fimply 
denominated a philofopher. 

Sobriety and temperance were the original bafis of the 
dietetic laws of Pythagoras; and abftinence from certain 

fubftances, 
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fubftances, as well as a vegetable regimen, were only con- 
elufions deduced from a firft principle; the object of which. 
was to procure, in conjunction with bodily health, the per-, 
fe€tion of the intelle@tual fun@tions. Certain prohibitions 
could not be confidered as {triét and rigorous precepts, ex- 
cept for his difciples alone, who, like ali the followers of — 
religious or philofophical fchools, always take merit to 
themfelves, in increafing the feverity of obfervances, whilft 
they not unfrequently lofe fight of the end for which they 
were inftituted, viz, the phyfical and moral perfection of 
man. The man who fheds the blood of an ox or of a. 
fheep, will be habituated more eafily than another to wit- 
nefs the effufion of that of his fellow creature ; inhumanity. 
takes poffeflion of his foul; and the profeffions, whofe ob- 
jeQt is to facrifice animals for the purpofe of fupplying the 
neceflities of men, impart to thofe -who exercife them a 
ferocity, which their relative conne€tions with fociety but 
imperfectly ferve to mitigate. Would it be a true infer 
ence from thefe premifes, that the thirft of blood is one of 
thofe depravities to which the human fpecies abandon 
themfelves with the leaft relu€tance ? and ought men to 
be compared with thofe carnivorous animals, among which 
the colour, or the fmell, or the tafte of blood, awaken a 
terrible inftinét, which prompts them to forget even the 
very mafter whom they formerly careffed, and from whom 
they received their nourifhment ? 

There is another obfervation which I equally eles to ae 
phyfical organization of man, and which owes its origin to 
that kind of religious fchool eftablifhed by Pythagoras. It 
relates to the influence of fymbols and of fymbolical obferv- 
ances, in engraving the maxims of morality upon the human 
mind, He had learned this method among the Egyptian 
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priefts; but he had not confidered that man, fuperftitious 
from his birth, foon attaches himfelf to the type, whilft he 
overlooks the idea of which it is the emblem, lays. hold of 
the image to fubftitute it in the place of the thing repre- 
fented, and by this means becomes more religious without 
umproving his conduct. There is little reafon to doubt, 
that idolatry and fuperftition had their origin in fymbolical 
amd myfterious language, which, covering truth with a 
veil, exhibited her only under emblematical appearances. 
But this inquiry is lefs immediately connected with the 
dotrine of health, than with the nature of man. 

We may obferve here, as one of the circumftances which 
moft decidedly contribute to bodily health, the care exercif- 
ed by the Pythagoreans in regulating all the emotions of 
the foul, not only by the ftudy of philofophy and of the 
fpeculative fciences, not only by the precepts and practices 
of the mildeft morality, but, moreover, by the ufe of mufic, 
by the peaceable profpect of agreeable folitudes, in general, 
by all thofe méans, which diffufing ferenity over our exter- 
nal fenfes, tran{mit into our fouls the placid affections of 

our eyes and of our ears. 

I have not thought it ree to dwell for a moment 
upon thefe confidertions; fince the fyftem of Pythagoras 
was not confined within the limits of his own fchool, but 
became, during a certain period, the law of a Grecian co- 
lony eftablithed at Crotona, which was deftroyed only by 
the jealoufy of certain perfons, who, on account of their 
vices, were refufed admiffion into this fociety. A nation 
of philofophers, governed by the mildeft laws, among 
whom the paflions kept in perpetual fubje€tion to the do-— 
‘minion of reafon, would have never interrupted peace, . 


inion, and equality, would undoubtedly have been a noble 
‘ApeCtacle, 
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{peftacle, and a rich fource of obfervation, for all thofe 
who devote themfelves to the ftudy of the phyfical and 
moral qualities of man—a chimerical fabric; but which. 
it was an honourable attempt to have reared to a certain 
height, in {pite of the inevitable deftruGtion which humaa 
depravity prepared for it. The phyfical effect of an infti- 
tution of this nature upon fucceflive generations, in one of 
the fineft climates in the world, is unfortunately a problem 
which has not yet been folved, which offers itfelf to our 
meditation, but which will furnifh few pages in the hiftory 
of public Aygiéne. 
The fine chimera which shield to the mind of Plato, 
while organizing his ideal republic, affords little new ma- 
terials adapted to our purpofe; and the divifion of the 
education of the clafs of warriors, between the gymnaftic 
art and mufic, is ‘the only circumftance which we deem 
worthy of obfervation in this place. It merits our attention, 
both becaufe this department of Plato’s plan is fupported 
upon the experience of the ftates of Greece, and becaufe 
the legiflator’s objeé&t was to counterbalance the phyfical 
effets of one of thefe inftitutions by thofe of the other : 
infomuch that 'mufic cured the foul of that rudenefs and 
favage difpofition with which the exercifes of the gymna- 
fium infected it; whilft thefe, on the other hand, in invi- 
gorating ‘the body, and in accuftoming it to endure the 
moft fevere labours, guarded the body againft that effemi- 
nacy and want of energy:which refulted from the effects 
of mufic. We:may, however, remark in this place, that by 
the term mufic, (useuxn),)Plato and the ancients underftood 
alfo-every:fubje& comprehended under the jurifdiGtion of 
the mufes; that is, all the: {peculative:feiences. 'It is never- 
thelefs certain, that mufic, properly fo called, occupied a 
| conf{picuots 
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confpicuous place among the inftitutions of Greece. They 
regarded it as poffefling extenfive influence, both phyfical 
and moral, over the minds of men; fince the kings and 
the ephori ena€ted a difhonourable decree againft an fonian 
mufician who had juft introduced into Sparta innovations, 
which, by beftowing more voluptuous modulations on mu- 
fic, appeared to them calculated to corrupt the youth. In 
other countries of Greece, feveral laws prefcribed the 
number of ftrings which the lyre fhould poflefs, and pro- 
hibited any addition to this number under the fevereft 
penalties. Plato himfelf confiders the changes introduced 
- into mufic as fymptomatic of depravity of morals, and as 
a prefage ominous to the community. He prefcribed to the : 
pupils of his republic the Dorian and Phrygian modulations; 
of which, the former was energetic and manly, the latter 
lofty and noble. But he prohibited the Lydian meafure, 
calculated to introduce languifhing plaintivenefs; and the 
Tonian, which breathed foft voluptuoufnefs. Whatever 
may be in this, one expreflion of this great man, inftructs 
us as to the obje€t which he had in view when he com- 
Foled his fyftem of public education— When you arrive 
“in acity,” he obferves, “ you will perceive that educa- 
‘€ tion is negleéted, if there be a want of baby hielo and 

s¢ of judges.” it Shi cakes 
I do not examine here in detail what Ariftotle bis a 
vanced after Plato, and the affliftance which many other 
philofophers of antiquity have been able to afford, either 
by their actions or by their writings, in advancing the per- 
feétion of the fpecies. There are few things deferving of 
attention in thefe, which ‘ought not to be referred to the 
remarks juft‘now made, and which have not been borrow- 
; ed 
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ed from the examples quoted i in the preceding difquifi- 
tions: 


AY ‘ i 
LEGISLATIVE HYGIENE OF THE PERSIANS, TO THE PERIOD 
OF THE INFANCY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. 


Ir is near the time of Pythagoras, that is, in the fixth 
century before the Chriftian era, that we muft fix the 
epocha at which Xenophon reprefents Cyrus leaving the 
-fevere feminary of the Perfians, and exhibiting at the court 
of Aftyages, an example of a manly education, of a fobriety, 
a wifdom, and an abftemioufnefs, which appeared an incom- 
prehenfible phenomenon to the voluptuous courtiers of the 
emperor of the Medes. 

Let not the Cyropzdia be regarded merely as an ingeni- 
ous romance; this romance, at leaft, cannot be confidered 
as built upon a foundation entirely fabulous. Is it to be 
imagined that Xenophon would have placed before the eyes 
of his fellow citizens fo fine a picture of a foreign and a 
‘yival nation of the Greeks, had he not entertained a fettled 
opinion upon this point, efpecially at a period when, dege- 
‘nerated from its real fplendour, and debafed by luxury and 
effeminacy, the Perfian nation no longer furnifhed any 
traces of that unchangeable glory which i is the infeparable 
and exclufive companion of virtue ? 

Among the Perfians, of whofe manners, before the era 
at which this nation was blended with the Medes, Xeno- 
phon has left us fo exquifite a fketch, the education of - 
children was not intrufted to their parents. The child was 
the property of the nation; and from the age of fix or feven 
years, was under the fuperintendance of magiltrates, fee 
lected from among the elders, and who were chofen for 
the ipecial purpofe of prefiding over the education of «he 
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youth. During the period of ten years, they were inured 
to every {pecies of exercife; they rofe at break of day, ate 
in common, not in the houfes of their parents, but in thofe 
of the mafters to whofe charge they were confided. They 
were there accuftomed to endure, hunger and thirft, and te 
reft fatisfied with a frugal repaft. Their drink was water ; 
bread and cardamon (xaedeuov, which tranflators interpret 
by the term aafiurtium, or water-oreffes) conftituted their 
food ; and their exercife confifted in bending the bow and 
in throwing the javelin. | 
When arrived at the age of puberty, ftill feverer ccsniiles 
were allotted to them ; and until they reached their twenty- 
fifth year, they ferved an apprenticefhip to war, in all its 
various forms. They flept in the open air, under arms; 
they accompanied to the chace the chief of the nation, fuf- 
tained in this exercife the reprefentation of hoftile conflits, 
endured cold, and every fpecies of inclemency of weather; 
ate only once in the day, and fed upon the game taken by 
the hunters ;.on all other occafions they were fatisfied with 
the fimple cardamon added to their bread. Such of them 
as did not participate in the fatigue of the chace, engaged 
in exercife among themfelves, and contended.with one an- 
other for the prize and glory of dexterity and ftrength. 
They attained their twenty- fifth year-before they affociat- 
ed with the full grown men. This people were not anxious 
to gather the fruits of maturity in the age of expectation; 
and they did not prematurely exhauft the refources of the 
ftate. Every adult carried arms for the fpace of twenty- 
five years. At the age of fifty, he was inrolled in the clafs 
of old men; and from this period he never engaged in 
warfare, except in thofe conflidts which were maintained | 
in defence of his own habitation and of the national terri- 
tories. Such was the order of the laws re{pecting the edu- 
ss cation 
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cation and employment of men in a warlike and invincible 
nation, which did ‘not fink under the efforts of the Grecks, 
until a period when incorporated with the Medes, and enerv- 
ated by luxury, and by the riches acquired from the nations 
which it conquered, it extended its dominion far beyond its 
proper limits,—and whofe defcendants firmly fuftained all 
the weight of the pride and of the power of Rome. 

One remark ftill remains to be made on this people, 
which is not foreign to the fubje& under difcuffion. The 
laws prohibited them from blowing their nofes and from 
{pitting in public, as well as from retiring from their exer= 
cifes for the purpofe of fatisfying the calls of nature. This _ 
fingular prohibition, as Xenophon obferves, would be in- 
explicable, did we not confider, that the exceflive temperance 
of this people in limiting the ufe of food to what was in. 
difpenfably neceflary, from this circumftance alone, render- 
ed evacuations lefs preffing and lefs frequent, the copiouf- 
nefs of which is in general proportioned to the fuper- 
abundance of fluids, and to the imperfection of digeftion. 


CONCERNING THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
- ANCIENTS, RELATIVE TO HYGIENE. 

THERE is an authority paramount to that of the laws ; it 
is the authority of manners. By manners, I underftand in 
this article, all that is univerfally eftablifhed among men by 
the nearly irrefiftible influence of habit and of imitation. 
This is the precife import of the Latin expreflion mos, mores. 
We violate laws, but we never violate manners; or at leaft 
this violation is never committed by the vulgar; and the 
vulgar conftitute the bulk of nations. Manners, then, are 
one of the moft important objects of inquiry, both in a 
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phyfical amd in a moral point of view. Laws give us an 
idea of the legiflator’s abilities; manners indicate the ftrength 
of nations. 


CONCERNING THE GYMNASTIC ART. 


‘Tre next important confideration on the fubje& of hy- 
giéne, with which the manners of ancient nations furnifh 
us, is the gymnaftic art. This at firft conftituted the na- 
tural exercife of foldiers; and Homer, in certain parts of 
_ the Tliad, gives us a lively defcription of real military gym- 
naftics. The prizes offered to dexterity and flrength in_ 
thefe innocent wreftlings, and the intereft which they ex- 
cited both among the {pectators and among the competitors, 
foon converted thefe warlike inftitutions into pleafant thews, 
which decorated the leifure intervals of peace, and mingled 
with the public feafts. Hercules and Pelops inftituted 
games of this kind; and Iphitus, king of Elis, after their 
example, revived them at the eftablifhment of the Olym- 
pic games. Philofophers and phyficians foon perceived, 
how greatly conducive thefe exercifes were to health and 
ftrength, to what perfection a young man attained by the 
habitual ufe of them, how many ailments vanifhed in the 
midift of thofe various and complicated motions which they 
rendered neceffary, and what energy thefe motions impart- 
ed to the preferving and depurating fun€tions. ‘They ob- 
ferved, that even convalefcents, in adjufting the ufe of thefe 
exercifes to their refpe€tive degrees of ftrength, recovered 
more expeditioufly from a long and painful train of mala- 
dies. They communicated their obfervations to their fellow 
citizens, and the practice of gymnaftic exercifes was foon 
more extended. Buildings were conftructed with the view 
of giving countenance to this eftablifhment, and of uniting 
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it with other inftitutions which compofed the education of 
" youth ; and it is obvious how much the gymnaftic art con- 
tributed to the perfeCtion and prefervation of man. 

It is from confidering the relation between its practice 
and the prefervation of health, that the invention of this 
art has been afcribed to Herodicus, although before his 
time Iccius had delivered fome precepts refpedcting it. It 
has been faid of Herodicus, that he preferved his life, and 
attained to a great age, in fpite of a fickly conttitution, by 
the ufe of gymnaftic exercifes: and it was on account of 
this care of his health, that Plato regarded his conduét as 
reprehenfible; fince this philofopher was of opinion,* that an 
infirm conftitution eftranges man from the public intereft, 
and confines his attention entirely to himfelf; and that to pro- 
long fuch lives, is equally injurious to the republic and to 
thofe unfortunate individuals, whofe exiftence is for a long - 
- period protracted in the midft of their infirmities. Whence 
happened it that a man of Plato’s penetration had not re- 
marked, that many individuals of infirm conftitutions have 
been gifted with great perfpicacity of underftanding, and 
by their wifdom and counfel have proved infinitely ufeful, 
both in refpe& to their own private concerns and to the 
public weal? i apaae 

But let us return to the confideration of gymnaftic in- 
ftitutions. We have feen that the ancient Perfians made 
great ufe of thefe in the time of Cyrus. The progrefs of 
this art accounts for the diftin@tion which Plato, Ariftotle, 
and Galen made, between military gymnaftics, the moft an- 
cient of all, athletic, or, in the language of Galen, exception- 
able gymnaftics, and medical gymnaftics, or real gymnaftics ; 
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the object of which was the prefervation of health, and the 
perfeCtion of the fpecies. This laft fort conftituted an ef- 
fential department of the education of youth. Varro * 
remarks, that whilft the Romans employed themfelves in 
agriculture, and derived from the purity of their morals, 
and from the labours of the field, that ftrength and vigour 
which preferve health, they remained ignorant of the gym- 
naftic art. This fpecies of exercife became neceflary, when 
they quitted their fields, to furrender themfelves to the te- 
dious floth of their cities and to fatal inactivity. Phyficians, 
from the time of Varro to the fall of the empire, carefully 
inculcated this practice, for the cure of difeafes, and for 
the prefervation of health. And Plutarch informs us, that 
in his time, thefe ufeful exercifes were univerfally practif- 
ed.¢ We have already adverted to the excefles of which 
this people were guilty in this refpect under the emper- 
ors. | a fees 
Medicinal or true gymnatftics, that fpecies, viz. which was 
comprehended in the education of youth, and to which 
men in all ages have had recourfe for the prefervation of 
their health, differed from the athletic, not ftritly by the 
nature of the exercifes, but by the degree in which they 
were practifed. In reality, the object of the athletic fpecies 
was, not to impart to the body all the permanency of a 
vigorous ftate of health, but all the ftrength which it could - 
poflibly acquire. Whence refulted an exceffive ftrength of 
conftitution, which was denominated athletic ; and of which 
certain ancient ftatues gives us an idea, for fuch men are 
very rarely obferved in our times. All the ancients repro- 
| | bate 
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bate this exceflive degree of bodily vigour; they regard it as 
furpafling the boundaries of nature, as injurious to the 
mental funtions, and even to the ftability of health. 

It is to the athletic, at leaft to the abufe of the gymnattic 
art, improperly underftood, and carried to an immoderate 
length, that the following aphori/in of Hippocrates, which 
the ordinary copies give us in thefe terms, muft undoubt- 
edly be applied : Ey teice yuuvasinoics wl tm anpoy eveklo, cPcm 
Aggeel, ny TH eomelrw wow. % yee Ovvaslas miven by TH avTio Be aTeE~ 
poset ye eee, OF x AT OHEBT HY, B08 Te Ovveeviess emt Td Berloov earsocdovers, 
remeron Sy dx) od E40) » Tereoy By Gyenc THY eveZey Avety ZupePéges 
en Beadeas, § tye WoLAsy aenny avabger}ios ray 7 caua, &c. That 
is, in gymnafiic exercifes, it is dangerous to attain to the high oft 
degree of vigour, if this vigour be pufbed to the laft extremity to 
which it can arrive. In fact, this flate of the body cannot al~ 
ways remain at the fame point, or maintain its pofition without 
variations. Since then it cannot thus permanently fupport itfelf, 
and that neverthele/s it 15 not fufceptible of any amelioration, it 
muft_neceffavily grow “wore. It is on this account that it is 
ufeful to reduce without delay this excefs of vigour, that the 
body may recruit itfelf apart, Sc. 

Villebrune i is not inclined to underftand ‘as Spbisis 
as referring: to athletic gymunattics, but only to medicinal 
gymnattics ; and inftead of yopvarioics, in gymnaftice deditis, 
he fubftitutes woxszc: (%& even), in its que ad bonum habitum 
exercentur. Lorry explains this paiflage differently, and 
applies it to thofe who make. the gymnattic art their prin- 
cipal occupation, as for example, the athletes, and to thofe 
who were ambitious of attaining to that degree of ftrength 
which charaCterized that race. This is alfo the opinion of — 
Bofquillon; and many reafons, which it were ufelefs to 
fpecify in this place, induce me to prefer their opinion to 
that of Villebrune. But be this as it may, it is ealy to con- 
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ceive, that thofe who devoted themfelves, whether from 
tafte or from their particular fituation in fociety, to the 
conftant practice of gymnaftic exercifes, arriving gradually 
at a point which is the excefs of bodily ftrength and vigour, 
could not continue their ordinary exercifes, without being 
expofed to danger; and that, in order to refume them with- 
out inconveniences, the ftrength thus acquired and carried 
to excefs, muft of neceflity be diminifhed, (rv edeZeiv avew eet 
Beedéws), in order to reftoré to the invigorating a€tion of 
the gymnaftic art, the requifite {pace of time for producing 
its effets without breaking the fprings of the body, (i 
meray coersny avabeeloros Adley 3 oajsece). And, in this fenfe, the 
expreffion anabeeoros reftoration, is at leaft as intelligible as 
the word inaneivows, repofey which Villebrune fubftitutes in 
its place. 

The authority of Galen, who himfelf witneffed the ef- 
fé€ts of gymnaftics, the authority upon which the vulgar 
text refts, will appear on this point equivalent to that of 
the manufcripts quoted in the refpe€table work of this 
learned critic. Still farther, the word dvalei)cws appears to 
correfpond much better than the other to the remarkable 
expreflion Avely thy evesiny pon Beudéas, to reduce quickly this ex- 
ceffive vigour; which fignifies, to remove it by enfeebling 
remedies, that fubftitute in its place an artificial and ad- 
vantageous debility. This is the import of the word Zvu- 
aldose, finking, confidentie, which Hippocrates afterwards 
adopts to exprefs the change that muft be effeéted, for the 
purpofe of preventing the refults of this exceflive ftrength; 
a change, in accomplifhing which, he alfo direéts the ap- 
plication of a wife moderation, and which he wifhes to be 
adjufted to the temperament of the patient. And foon af- 
ter, he ufes the word xevwois, evacuations, to which he 
again contrafts the term araberdits, reftorations, or, accord- 
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ing to Villebrune, eveaavcss. And, on all occafions, he 
recommends meafures and proportions fuited to the condi- 
tion of the perfon who is brought back by thefe changes to 
a moderate degree of ftrength and vigour. 

From this difcuffion it feems evident, that in this ftate of 
preternatural vigour, fuperinduced by the immoderate ufe 
of gymnaftic exercifes, phyficians were obliged to weaken, 
and, if the expreflion may be ufed,.to fink, or reduce, by 
means of proper evacuations, the perfon who had attained 
this excefs of ftrength; and afterwards to reftore him by a 
well concerted plan of recovery to that moderate or middle 
ftate, which alone is compatible with a permanent ftate of 
health. Hippocrates, in faét, {peaks exprefsly to the fame 
purpofe, in the fubfequent part of the paflage quoted above, 

and in the fame aphorifm ‘ wendd tas Zoemlacias be 7 eoraeeroy 
aye. cParegdy yee “AA sxoln ay 4 Pucis a TE meAAovlos Umroueevesy 
26 Bro dys. womvtas 08 nal al nevwotes. oth t5 to toxyaloy xyuons, 
cParigas, nal wari at avaberlies ott 9 Ta toyclrw Bout, Parsons, 
which fignifies—we mu/t not pufb this debilitating procefs too 
Sar, for that would be dangerous ; but it muft be accommodated 
to the conftitution of the perfon upon whom the experiment is 
performed. For thefe precautions are equally applicable to eva- 
cuations, which, carried to an extreme length, are produéfive of 
dangerous effeéts. And again, the pracefs of reftoration, if car- 
vied afrefh to an exceffive degree, would alfo be attended with 
danger. 

Galen alfo informs us, that wreftlers were fubje€t to 
fudden accidents, as burfting of blood-veffeis, and hemor- 
shages; and Mercurialis quotes St. Jerome, who affirms, 
that they never attained to a advanced age; and who cor- 
roborates on this point the authority of Hippocrates and of 
Galen, adduced above. The explanation of this remark- 
able aphorifm was certainly not a point of trivial import- 
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ance to the medical hiftory of the gymnaftic art. I hall 
not here enter into any practical details relative to this art, 
fo much neglected in thefe days. One of my colleagues 
will without doubt have in this refpe& gratified the expeCt- 
ations of his readers in the article gymnajtics. 


CONCERNING BATHS AND REPASTS, IN THEIR RELATION 
TO THE GYMNASTIC ART. 


THE practice of bathing was too nearly connected with 
the general fyftem of exercifes, not to include places appro- 
priated to both the one and the other, in the fame eftablith- 
ments; an important department of the Gymnafium was 
afligned to baths and ftoves. Among the Romans efpe- 
cially, much more than among the Greeks, the edifices 
reared for the practice of bathing were conftru€ted with 
tafte and magnificence; and yet public baths were not, till 
a very late period, eftablifhed at Rome. ‘The people were 
admitted into thefe baths upon paying a very moderate 
fum; and the hours in which admiffion was granted were 
regulated by the laws. Arrangements of police maintain- 
ed decorum in thofe places; and it was not till the period 
of degeneracy and corruption, which prevailed under the 
infamous emperors, that the fexes were obferved promif- 
cuoufly mixed together. So predominant over the manners 
of nations, efpecially in corrupting them, is the influence 
of thofe by whom they are governed! ‘The people imitate 
and defpife their rulers. 

The hot and tepid baths, the lat and dry ftoves, (/aco- 
nicum), the cold bath, and above all, bafons in which 
{wimming might be practifed, were the principal depart- 
ments of the public baths, infomuch that they ferved either 
for the purpofe of cleanlinefs; and, in this point of view, 
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the exercifes themfelves rendered their ufe indifpenfable ; 
either to reftore to the body the flexibility, to the fluids the 
liquidity, and to the pores of the fkin the permeability, of 
which violent exercifes had deprived them: or to furnifh a 
new field of exercife, equally adapted with all the reft to 
ftrengthen the body, without exhaufting it, and to put all 
its limbs in motion. I fpeak not here of any accommoda- 
tions which fenfuality fuperadded to all thefe ufeful objects 
of attention: the gymnaftic art did not authorize thefe ef- 
feminate conveniences, more calculated to enervate man, 
than to advance his progrefs to perfection. 

Alternation of heat and cold, produced either by fuccef- 


five immerfions in baths of different temperature, or by the 


affufion of cold water upon a body, which had juft quitted 
the hot bath, (calida lavatio), was one of the practices in 
moft common ufe among the ancients.- Hippocrates, when 
{peaking of regimen in difeafes, and even in acute diforders, 
adverts to the precautions which the affufion of cold water 
in coming out of the bath demanded, according to the dif- 
ferent kinds of affeCtions, to which the body had been 
expofed: and Galen treats of the fame fubje&t.* There 
was alfo a period at which the ufe of the cold bath was in 
general vogue; and Antonius Mufa, the phyfician of Au- 
guftus, appears to have been the perfon who introduced it. 
Augutftus, according to report, had been cured of a difeafe 
by this pratice. This fafhion continued; and the inha- 
bitants of Rome boafted of the hardihood with which they 
immerfed their bodies in the coldeft water. Seneca makes 
it a fubject of exultation, and fays of himfelf,+ dle tan- 
tus Pfychrolutes, qui kalendis ‘anuaris in Euripum fala- 
bam. Plutarch and Galen remonftrated againft the ufe 
te Oe 
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of cold water, as I fhall have occafion to obfervé in the - 
fequel. 

Swimming alfo was peculiarly regarded as an effential 
part of the education of youth; and the fame importaticé 
was attached to it, as to reading or the knowledge of letters. 
(Neque literas didicit, nec natare, pars véivy whee yoopuara vite 
save) —beé has learned neither to read nor to fwim, was thé 
character given of a perfon whom they withed to ftigmatize 
as grofsly ignorant. | 

The pra€tices which followed or accompanied the ufe 
of baths were not attended to with lefs care than the baths 
themfelves. Fri€tions, frequent manipulations, preffure 
upon the mufcular parts and upon the joints, the form and 
the materials of the inftruments appointed, to remove from 
the furface of the fkin the fubftances which adhered to it 
after the bath (/rigiles ), bruthes, epilatoirés, &e. were ob= 
jets of attention which phyficians themfelves did not over- 
look. And Galen, Oribafius, AStius, &c. have not négleé: 
ed to defcribe the greater part of thefe practices in their 
works. Oily inun@lions, whether fimple or perfumed, oc- 
cupied a diftinguifhed place among thefe pra@tices; and 
evert abftraéted from their application, both during exercife 
and in the bath, the ufe of them was habitual among many 
péerfons in all conditions. Every perfon knows the veteran 
foldier’s reply to Auguftus, when he queftioned him con- 
cerning the meafures which he adopted for the prefervation 
of his health during fo long a life; (extws oleo, intus mulfo;) 
by the external application of oil, and by the internal ufe of 

weet wine, or muft, faid he: withing to be underftood as 
afcribing his protracted life, and his excellent health, to the 
ufe of external inunCtions, which rendered him independent 
ef the influence of viciflitudes of temperature or perfpir- 
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ation, and to a laxative ftate of his bowels, maintained by 
the ufe of the juice of the grape. | : 

The conjun€tion of the various kinds of exc.cifes with 
the baths, regulated the proportion and the hour of their 
repafts; infomuch that the confideration of the gymnaftic 
aft alone comprehends almoft the whole fubject of bygiene. 
It is im fa& to the ufe of baths generally eftablifhed among 
the Romans, and adopted by almoft every clafs of citizens, 
that the cuftom of making the /upper, or the tepaft of the 
evening, the principal diet; and that of being reclined on 
couches, during the time employed in this repaft, muft be 
afcribed. The other diets could only be light for men who 
divided the day between their neceffary avocations, exercife 
and the bath, and who were alfo to bathe in the evening. 
Confidered in its relation to health, the hour of fupper was 
equally remarkable. It correfponded, on the one hand, to 
the termination of bufinefs, that is, to the moment when 
man, fatigued with the motions of the day, had refrefhed 
himfelf in the bath, where all the expedients to which he 
then had recourfe, had facilitated and completed the cuta- 
neous evacuations, and confequently finifhed the daily elu- 
triation of the body; in fhort, at the moment when both 
foul and body enjoyed the greateft degree of liberty of 
which they are fufceptible. At this period a reafonable 
forgetfulnefs of the cares of the day permitted a pure gaiety 
_ to exhilerate all their enjoyments, and to embellith their 
| focial intercourfe with all the charms that can refult from 
a complete exoneration from anxiety. On the other hand, 
the fupper was followed by a long ceffation from labour, 
and by fleep during the night. Thus does it appear, that 
in this order of affairs, every thing promoted the digeftion 
of the aliment, and confpired to effet a complete repar- 
ation of the lofs fuftained by the body throughout the day. 

The 
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The repafts taken during the day feemed only intended to 
haften with greater facility the hour of fupper. They did 
not interrupt the ufual bufinefs, and abftemious people did 
not paufe or fit down to table on their account. Auguftus, 
according to Suetonius, dined in his litter on a morfel of 
bread and a little fruit. While returning home from the palace 
in my fedan, I ate an ounce of bread, with a few grapes, 
at Duracine: Dum leética ex regia domum redeo panis unciam 
sum paucis acines uve Duracine comedi.* And Seneca, {peak- 
ing of his dinner,+ makes ufe of thefe expreflions: Panis de- 
inde ficcus, et fine menfa prandium, poft qued non funt lavande 
manus: 1 then take Jome dry bread, and dine without fitting 
down to table, after which there is no neceffity for wafbing my 
Bands. After all, we may believe that every Roman did 
not reftri&t himfelf to this degree of fobriety; itis never- 
thelefs certain, that the dinner, prandium, was but a light 
repaft ; and as they did not dine on coming out of the bath, 
during this diet they did not refume the reclined pofture. 

_ The order of the difhes during the repaft was alfo, as 
among us, regulated according to cuftom; and this cuftom 
was not perhaps the moft confonant to the principles upon 
which the doctrine of health ought to be eftablifhed. Cel- 
fus condemns the cuftom of his own time, at leaft in as far 
as people of delicate ftomachs were concerned; and there 
is a pretty {trong analogy between the divifion of. the dif- 
ferent parts of a repaft in that time, and the different courfes 
upon our tables. The ancients, or at leaft the Romans, 
divided their repaft into firft and fecond tables or courfes, 
(prime et fecunde menfe.) The firft courfe was compofed 
of animal food and other very nutritive fare ; and the fecond 
was made up of fruits and delicacies. It is of this. latter 
part of the repaft that Celfus fpeaks: (Secunda menfa bone 
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fomacho nibil nocet, in imbecillo coacefcit ; fi quis itaque hoc 
parum valet, palmulas, pomaque et fimilia melius primo cibo 
affumit): The fecond courfe is not detrimental to a found. 
flomach, but it is apt to caufe acidity in a weak one; fhould 
any one therefore labour under a debility of this organ, he 
will do better to begin with dates, apples, and fimilar articles. 
Celfus, a little before, had alfo obferved, that it is a more 
eligible plan to begin the repaft with articles of food feafon- 
ed with falt, and with pot-herbs, and the like. Cibus a fale 
famentis, oleribus, fimilibufque rebus, melius incipit. And in an 
other place, the fame author remarks, zmbecillima materia eft 
omne olus; Pot-herbs are of all articles of food the leaft nutri= 
tive. He condemns then the cuftom of ending the repaft 
with light aliments, the fole advantage of which is to ex- 
cite appetite, or to gratify the palate. 

Without inquiring in this place, how far this opinion is 
founded in truth, it is ftill worthy of remark, that the art 
of prefenting to men fatiated with food, and already fuffi- 
ciently nourifhed, viands which awaken extinguifhed appe- 
tite, and excite pleafure and defire without neceffity, is 
treacherous and deftrudtive. This art was cultivated among 
the ancients, as among ourfelves: it was even carried to a 
degree of criminal perfection ; as it appears that their fe- 
cond courfes had a confiderable refemblance to our own 
fricaffees and deferts. However fimple and light fuch food 
may be, yet if it be taken often, the concocting faculties 
are cloyed; it muft undergo in the ftomach an_alter- 
ation, very different from that which proper digeftion 
would have produced. It is this morbid change which 
Celfus points out by the expreflion coacefcit; to which 
muft be fubjoined the alteration which Hippocrates 
defignated by the word xatewdss, an expreflion which in 
my opinion ought to be underftood as defcriptive of cer- 
tain articles of food, stable to excite burning eruélatiens, 
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as I think I have fufficiently proved under the article Ali- 
ment.* 

An inveftigation refpecting the modes of clothing, and 
head-dreffes, ufed among the ancients, equally appertains 
to their cuftoms and manners, and is no lefs conneéted 
with medicine, confidered in its relation to the doctrine of 
health ; but I fhall have occafion to offer fome reflections 
on this fubje&t, in treating of the manners and cuftoms 
connected with this doctrine prevalent in modern times, 
and when I come to inftitute a comparifon between the 
various modes of drefs adopted by different nations. 

I might extend to a much greater length this difquifition, 
_refpeting the medical and phyfical hiftory of manners and 
cuftoms among the ancients ; but many of the topics which 
might be fubjoined here would have no neceflary connece 
tion with public Aygiéne, and will fall to be treated of with 
more advantage and convenience in other articles of this 
Dictionary. 


UJ. CONCERNING THE REGULATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
PUBLIC POLICE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


THE only department of public police- which ought to 
be the fubje& of difcuffion in this place, is that which 
relates to the healthfulnefs of dwellings, and, in general, 
to the health of men, colle€ted in cities, in camps, in fhips, 
&c. , : 

The fituation of cities, the dire€tion of their buildings, 
and the order in which the ftreets fhould be divided, the 
"arrangements favourable to their cleanlinefs, are the prin- — 
cipal objeéts which claim the attention of men invefted 


with public offices. 
: Ancient 
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Ancient hiftory affords us a memorable inftance of a city 
which recovered its healthfulnefs on changing its polition. 
This was the city of Salapia, now called Sa/pe. Vitruvius 
informs us, that fituated at firft on the north-weft fide of 
a marth called Salapina palus, the fouth-eaft winds convey- 
ed to it noxious effluvia from this fwamp. They removed 
it four miles from its former fituation, to the fouth-eaft of 
the marfh: befides, M. Hoftilius opened up a drain from 
the morafs, towards the fea; in confequence of which, all 
the infalubrity which proved fatal to 9 the inhabitants of this 
city entirely difappeared.. . 

Hippocrates has devoted a great cakes of his treatife 
on air, water, and fituation, to obfervations calculated to 
throw light on this department of public bygiene. In afcer- 
taining what muft be the refult of different expofures to 
the winds, and that of fituations relative to the foil and 
water, he has neceffarily furnifhed us with the elements of 
public Aygiéne, and laid the foundation upon which the rules 
or meafures of police, refpeCting the moft unexceptionable 
plan of arranging houfes, ought to be eftablithed. 

Vitruvius, who wrote in Italy, and who was one of thofe 
artifts who ftudied archite€ture with the deepeft attention, 
not only in regard to the fufficiency of the buildings, but 
{till more in refpe& to their healthfulnefs, has left us fome 
direCtions relative to the proper fituation of cities. He ad- 
vifes that they fhould be built on elevated ground, at a 
diftance from moraffes. If they are fituated in the vicinity 
of the fea, he difapproyves of their facing the fouth or the 
weft, or of their being expofed to the influence of hot 
winds. He recommends that cellars and public granaries 
fhould be placed towards the north, and obferves, that a 
fouthern expofure is not favourable to their utility as ftore- 
houfes for provifion. 

The 
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The infpeGtion of the entrails of animals, a monument 
of the moft abfurd fuperftition, cea’: to be contemptible 
when it is applied to the purpofe of afcertaining the in- 
fluence of air, water, and fituation, upon living creatures. 
Vitruvius informs us, that the ancients infpeéted the liver 
of animals, in order to judge of the nature of the water of 
a country, and of the falubrity of its nutritive produCtions. 
From this fource they derived inftruction refpeGing the 
choice of the moft advantageous fituations for building 
cities. The fize and difeafed condition of the liver, is in 
fat a pretty fure indication of the unhealthinefs of pafture 
grounds, and of the deleterious quality of the water, which, 
efpecially when it is flagnant, produces in cows, and par- 
ticularly in fheep, fatal difeafes, that have often their feat 
in the liver; as for inftance, the rot, which frequently de. 
ftroys whole flocks in marfhy countries. The fpleen is alfo 
a vifcus, very apt to be affeéted by thefe qualities; and ob- 
{tructions of this organ are very common in that diftri& of 
Italy in which Vitruvius wrote. He mentions two cities, 
fituated in the immediate vicinity of one another, Grofis 
and Cortyna, which were yet characterized by the follow- 
ing remarkable difference. In the territory of Cortyna, 
animals had a very fmall fpleen, which, on the con- 
trary, acquired an aftonifhing fize in the domains of 
Gnoffits. 3 7 

Farther, in the cafes in which the vicinity of a morafs 
- could not be avoided, Vitruvius obferves, that if ‘the morafs 
be near the fea, or if it be fituated on the north or-the 
north-eaft of the city, it is much lefs hurtful, either on 
account of the faltnefs of the water of the fea, which com- 
municates with it, and retards the putrefaction of animal 
and vegetable fubftances; or on account of the nature of 
the winds, which carry off its exhalations, and correct 
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their deleterious effects, by the greater degree of coldnefs 
and drynefs of the air confequent on their blowing. He 
alfo remarks, that marfhes fituated near the fea, but raifed 
above its level, are lefs to be dreaded than others; becaufe 
they can be remedied by an outlet into the fea, which can. 
eafily be effeted. Now it is a remarkable circumftance, 
that Vitruvius obferves, that for thefe reafons the vicinity 
of moraffes had not rendered Aquileia, Altina, or Ravenna, 
infalubrious places of refidence;.and yet Lancifi, in the 
beginning of this (laft) century, informs us, that Aquileia in 
ancient times fo flourifhing, fo popular, and fo renowned, 
had been entirely deftroyed, and that the peftilential miafms 
of the marfhes which had depopulated it, were the only 
caufes to which its deftru€tion could be afcribed. Vix noftro 
evo veliquias edium et veteris fortune vefligia retinet, nullis aliis 
armis everfa,quam corrupto ex aquis herentibus aere.* Thisis not 
the only example which Italy affords us of a phyfical change 
in its foil; and the fame Lancifi obferves, that the marfhes 
of Italy are now furprifingly increafed in point of number 
from what they were in paft ages; infomuch that cities, 
celebrated in ancient times, have been overwhelmed by 
their waters. Nos autem in eo agimus feculo, in quo enormiter 
autte funt paludes, et eoufque excreverunt, ut celeberrime quon~ 
dam urbes primum innatantibus aquis obrute, dein longa oblivione 
fepulta, vix ac ne vix quidem nomen fervaverunt pofteris me- 
morandum.t 

We are all acquainted with ae care sehicb the Roman 
emperors, Julius Caefar and Auguftus, took to drain the 
_ Pontine marfhes, and with the very fhort duration of the 
~fuccefs that attended their labours. For it appears, that 
their efforts at leaft effected a st sata completion of 

Vou. III. U their 
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their object, 4s the following paflage from Horace’s Art 
of Poetry proves: : 


Sterilifque diu pall: aptaque remts 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave fentit aratrum. 


But their works have been deftroyed by the increafe of 
the waters, as has fince been the fate of the works under- 
taken at the command of Quintus the Sixth; and I know 
not whether thefe direted by Pius the Sixth, in our own 
days, have been attended with more complete fuccefs. But 
be this as it may, this object is affuredly one of the moft 
important which appertain to public Aygicne ; and it is 
one of thofe in which the induftry of modern times is in. 
~ no refpect inferior to the labours of the ancients. 

‘The refpect which the Ediles enjoyed among the Romans, 
the nature of their funtions, the abundance of water con- 
veyed into the city by the aquedudts, the remains {till ex- 
ifting of the fewers appropriated to the preferyation of 
cleanlinefs, the cemeteries everywhere fituated without the 
walls of the cities, Cafar’s attention in creating particular 
Ediles, denominated Cereales, whofe province was to watch 
over the prefervation of corn, and the reparation of public 
granaries, may be adduced as fo many proofs of the care 
exercifed by the ancients about every thing which could 
contribute to the prefervation of health. | 

The health of men affembled in camps, and in fhips, and 
of armies on their march, equally excited the public atten- 
tion. We know that among the provifion which a foldier 
carried, was included, befides a quantity of rice, a bottle full 
of vinegar, intended to be mixed with their water, for the 
purpofe of compofing a falubrious and antifcepti¢c drink, 
which the Romans denominated Pofea. This regimen muft 
certainly have contributed to maintain good health among : 

the 
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the troops; but there can be no doubt, that independ- 
ent of military difcipline, the ftri@ obfervance of which 
was fo conducive to the fuccefs of their arms, a rigorous 
police of health was alfo eftablifhed in their camps. How 
can the fat otherwife be accounted for, that in a. great 
number of diftant expeditions, of long duration, and fome 
of them chequered with viciflitudes of good and bad for- 
tune, the Roman armies had not been vifited with many 
more fignal examples of deftructive epidemics ? 


PUBLIC HYGIENE OF THE MODERN NATIONS, 
LEGISLATION. 


Tue labours of the moderns to fupport eftablifhments of 
public Aygiéne, are not to be found in their codes of laws; 
if we except the inhabitants of the eaft, among whom legal 
ablutions, a relict of Hebrew legiflation, combined with 
the peculiar obfervances of the Mahometan religion, accord 
with the exigencies which refult from the heat of the cli- 
mate, and are in truth important provifions for the preferv- 
ation of health. ‘The legal prohibitions of certain articles 
of food correfpond in a great meafure to thofe of Mofes; 
and the profcription of wine, a degree of perfection aimed 
at by one fect, only among the Jews, that of the Nazareens, 
istruly a {tatutory prohibition among the followers of Maho- 
met. It is, moreover, fo ill-contrived, that it is almoft uni- 
verfally evaded ; and it has given rife to another abufe, that 
of opium, the dangers of which greatly exceed in magni- 
tude thofe which could ever refult even from the exceflive 
ufe of fermented liquors. | | 

The laws of the Chriftian church ought not to be review= 
ed in this place; their fole obje€t is to conduét man to a 
degree of moral perfection by the aid of fenfible objects, 
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and to reftrain him from exceffes by abftinence and tem~ 
perance. The exceffes indulged in, at table efpecially, ap- 
peared to the church the caufe of almoft all others; and 
this conclufion is fanétioned by reafon. Many of the par- 
ticular inftitutions of the church bear a refemblance to 
thofe of Pythagoras; but it has been the fate both of the 
former and of the latter, that men, having their attention 
often more engroffed with their {trict execution than with 
the end to the attainment of which they are fubfervient, 
and being at the fame time lefs religious than [fupertftitious, 
have expofed them to the derifion of thofe who form their 
judgment from a fuperficial view of things, and even to the 
contempt of certain philofophers. It muft alfo be allowed, 
that many of the dietetic cuftoms introduced into the Chrif- 
_ tian church, have not been devifed with due attention ta 
the falubrity of certain kinds of food, and more efpecially 
are not calculated for all climates. We fhall dwell ftill lefs 
upon monaftic inftitutions, many of which have rather 
aimed at painful privations than at ufeful obfervances. 
The beft of them are affuredly thofe who have banifhed 
indolence, and modified meditation by means of exercifes, 
manual labour, and, above all, the cultivation of the foil. 
It is among them at leaft that purity of manners has been 
longeft preferved. : 

It is not then in the legiflation of modern nations that 
we muft feek for the rudiments of public Aygiéne. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


THE GYMNASTIC ART, AND BATHS, AND REGIMEN. 


Wir regard to eftablifhed inftitutions, to practices, and 
to cuftoms, we find nothing among modern flates which 
| correfponds 
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correfponds to the gymnaftic {chools of the ancients. Our 
military gymnaftics themfelves do not admit of a compari- 
fon with them. In thefe, men are calculated upon as the 
different points of the furface and folidity of a body, geo- 
metrically confidered. They are difciplined to preferve in 
this body a complete order and uniformity, to act in obe- 
dience to, and as it were by the impulfe of a fpring, which 
communicates to all the parts an ifochronous movement. 
But no attention is paid either to their fafety, or ftrength, 
or perfeCtion, as individuals ; at leaft, there is no eftablith- 
ed practice, no exifting law, which has this objeét for its 
end; and the folicitude of a few military men, more en- 
lightened and more attentive than their brethern, the writ- 
ings of fome phyficians, friends to humanity, are all the 
monuments which prove that the fate of thefe human vic- 
"tims, deftined to be facrificed to the pride and caprice of 
the rulers of this earth, has ever excited any fhare of in- 
tereft. . 

It muft however be granted, that before the invention of 
_ gunpowder, and the new fyftem of military taétics, in which 
the ufe of gunpowder has refulted, the tournaments of chi- 
valry, and a number of feudal extravagances, conftituted 
a fpecies of military gymnattics, really produétive of advan- 
tageous effects. The knights of chivalry, animated by two 
very powerful motives, glory and love, exercifed themfelves 
_in combats, where ftrength and agility at once triumphant, 
formed them for courageous enterprizes, and trained up for 
the ftate brave warriors and intrepid defenders. But could 
it be believed that the only place in Europe at this moment, 
where the elements of a tolerable phyfical inftitution of 
_this nature are to be found, is the feraglié of the Grand 
Sultan, in the education of the young Icoglans, who are 


deftined to compofe his life guards ? 
U3 it 
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It were neverthelefs an at of injuftice to exclude from 
the number of gymnattic praCtices, the games common in 
our colleges. ‘Thofe of the hand-ball, of tennis, of the foot- 
ball, of prifon bars, and many others, as they ftimulate felf- 
love, by the honour of a victory due at once, to ftrength, 
to agility, and to adroitnefs, were invented with perfect 
propriety for the purpofe of developing the whole mufcular 
power of the body, of perfecting the external fenfes, by 
increafing their accuracy and precifion, and of unfolding in 
the youth the germs of more than one fort of ufeful induf- 
try: The tennis refembles in many refpects the game which 
Galen fo much extols under the name of the /mall ball, 
peinge oPured. 

The eftablifhment of public baths, and the praCtices re- 
fpeting them have not been handed down to us from anti- 
quity. The Ruffians and the Turks are the only European 
nations among whom there are public buildings appropriat- 
ed to baths. In both thefe nations vapour baths are chiefly 
-ufed. Among the former, they flog the naked body in the 
bath with branches of trees; and in coming out of it, they 
frequently roll themfelves in the fnow, or immerfe their 
bodies in cold and congealed water. The Turks foak and 
knead, as it were, their linibs, to increafe their flexibility. 
The obfervations {tated above concerning tmmerfions or af- 
fufions of cold water on coming out of the hot bath, or 
from the Spartan (dry) ftove; are fufficiently applicable to 
the cuftoms eftablifhed among the Ruffians. This altern- 
ation muft both harden and ftrengthen the body, and, 
_ above all, render it independent of the moft noxious effects 
of viciflitudes of temperature. 

This practice brings to our recolleGtion a cuftom preva- 
lent among certain northern nations, of immerfing their 
new-born infants in cold water or in fnow. The nations ~ 
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who inhabit a milder climate, have been inclined to imitate 
this example; the moft robuft infants have refifted its ef- 
fects, perhaps derived advantage from it; but the meft 
feeble have funk under it. It ought, moreover, to be con- 
fidered, that the utility of this practice to children, whe 
are to pafs their lives in a warm or temperate climate and 
atmofphere, and in the midft of well-regulated cities, can- 
not be the fame with what accrues from it to thofe who 
mult live like favages, or endure almoft the fame degree of 
hardfhip in a frozen atmofphere, furrounded with fogs. 
The fafeft praCtice is, to enable them by degrees to endure 
the viciffitudes of the atmofphere, and bathing with cold 
water, but not to plunge them into it at the moment of their 
- birth; that is, at the inftant when they come out of abath, the 
temperature of which always amounts to 30 degrees, Reaum. 
We know likewife that the fame danger arifing from the 
cold viciffitudes of the atmofphere, is fo much the greater, 
in proportion to the heat of the climate which we inhabit ; 
fince, in America, the impreflion communicated by cold 
and moift air, and more efpecially the air of the fea, cooled 
by the breezes, is one of the moft frequent caufes of tetanus 
or locked jaw, which fo often attacks new-born infants dur- 
ing the firft weeks fubfequent to their birth, and againét 
which the only prophylactic means are to enable them to 
endure thefe viciflitudes.* 

The unfrequent ufe which modern nations have hitherto — 
made of baths, has eftablifhed a remarkable difference be- 
tween their repafts, the hours appropriated to them, the 
re{pective quantities of food confumed, and the mode of 
conduct adopted on thefe occafions, and the cuftoms of 
the ancients in this refpet. It would be a difficult tafk to 
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“point out the advantages or difadvantages refulting from 
this difference. Habit has became a law; and the greateft . 
lofs which we have in reality fuftained in this cafe, confifts 
in the proportion of exercifes and the utility of baths. 

I do not intend to difcourfe in this place concerning 
the choice of aliments, or the art of feafoning them. 
In the degree of fimplicity attained in this refpe€t, the mo- 

derns appear.to have the advantage over the ancients; if 
we compare the ftate of cookery in France with that of 
which Appius has left us fuch {pecimens, as fupprefs every 
defire of imitation. Habit, moreover, converts into a deli- 
cate morfel what would excite the ftrongeft naufea in a 
ftomach unaccuftomed to certain feafonings. We might 
quote a thoufand inftances of this truth in all countries 
and in all nations. What European would imagine that he 
could ever bear the cauftic tafte of pimento, to which 
neverthelefs he becomes habituated after he has lived fome 
_ time in our colonies, or in the Indies? Who will believe 
that the Perfians can endure the habitual ufe of afa-fetida, 
more efpecially when he fhall be informed that this fetid 
gum as it comes to us, by no means approaches in point of 
fmell or tafte to what it poffeffes in the country in which 
it is collected? What apparently merits a greater fhare of 
our attention is, the change which it feems muft have been 
the effet either of certain kinds of aliments univerfally 
adopted, or of other fubftances, the ufe of which has been 
ifitroduced into common life at different periods. Among 
thefe may be reckoned fermented liquors, diftilled {pirits, 
tea, coffee, chocolate, fugar. We may inftance alfo in the 
ufe of tobacco, fo univerfally eftablithed for more than a 
century, amd known almoft for two centuries. We are 
perfectly aware of the general effeéts which thefe fub- 
ftances produce on individuals ; 3 but it is impoflible to 
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afcertain the changes experienced by the fpecies in confe- 
quence of their ufe; and whether the lives of men have 
been prolonged or fhortened, whether their health has been 
more or lefs permanent, fince the introduétion of thefe ar- 
ticles into common ufe. Nothing very remarkable has been 
obferved relative to thefe points, if we except the fact, that 
the very general ufe of coffee, has certainly diminifhed the 
exceflive indulgence in fermented liquors among a numer- 
ous clafs of the community. 3 

With regard to the particular examination of different 
forts of aliments or of feafonings, thefe are detailed at due 
length under their refpe€tive articles.* We ought alfo to . 
attend to topography in our inquiries concerning the regi- 
men adopted by different nations, which, in this re{pect, are 
regulated either by local circumftances, or ftill more by the 
influence of climate; the effects of which diverfifying the 
neceffities of the inhabitants, contribute to render more 
general the ufe of certain fubftances lefs univerfally em- 
ployed among other nations. The complicated difquifition 
into which this view of the fubject would lead us, would 
extend this article to too great a length. 

In {peaking of the cuftoms prevalent among the ancients, 
I have not mentioned their veitments or drefs ; it is in fact 
among the modern cuftoms that, in this refpect, we meet 
with pra@tices very repugnant to the order of nature, and 
the effects of which have a remarkable influence both upon 
health and life. The only circumftance relative to the 
mode of drefs adopted by the ancients which deferves our 
notice, is, the difference between the coftumes of the inha- 
bitants of the weft and north, and thofe of the fouthern 
_and oriental nations, as well as between the drefs ufed in 
war, and that worn in the time of peace. A long loofe 
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robe, and only held together by a girdle, was the habit 
worn in peace, athorg all the nations of the eaft and of the 
fouth, even in Europe: It is ftill in ufe among the Turks, 
and the Ruffians themfelves have continued to adopt this 
kind of drefs. ‘The drefs ufed in war was always fhorter 
and lighter, for the purpofe of being better accommodated 
to promptitude of adtion, and to celerity of motion. On 
the conttary, this fhort drefs, with fome flight differences, 
has always been adopted in peace and war.among the 
northern nations, as, for éxample, among the Gauls, the 
Gernians, and the Scythians, a teftlefs, ative, and warlike 
race. In all countries, however, the women woré a long 
habit ; and we know that among the Scythians, the men, 
when affeéted with a certain diftemper, which induced im» 
potency, (Snrde vies, femininus morbus), quitted the habit 
of their fex, and, afluming a long drefs, aflociated with the 
women, participating at the fame time in their labours and 
employments. jag . 
One important obfervation, however, ftill remains tela- 
tive to the veftments of women. Although a long habit 
was generally adopted by them, as characteriftic of their 
fex, a fingular difference ftill diftinguifhed the garments - 
worn by the females of the north from the drefs adopted 
by thofe of the eaft and fouth. The fhape of the latter 
was always fuch, that fixed to and refting upon the fhoul- 
ders, it fell in a waving manner over the reft of the body, 
and was held together only by girdles, tied either under 
the breaft or above the haunches.. On the contrary, the 
habit worn in the north, had always been divided into two 
parts, the one covering the inferior half of the body, ex- 
_ tending to the feet, and tied above the haunches, forming 
what is now denominated a petticoat ; the other, fixed above 
the fhoulders, fupplying in a greater or lefs degree the place 
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of a waiffcoat, as far as the girdle, and then defcending 
fomewhat lower above the petticoat. he petticoat efpe- 
cially is the diftinguifhing characteriftic of the drefs worn 
in the north and weft; and this circumftance is what con- 
fers importance on the preceding remarks. — 

The women, tying their petticoat above the haunches, 
muft have held it fomewhat tight to prevent its getting 
‘loofe and falling. The cold forced them to wear many of 
thefe at the fame time; and their haunches appeared bulky 
both by the number of petticoats, and by the thicknefs 
which their folds colle€ted about the waift, neceflarily oc- 
cafioned in that part of the body. This thicknefs contraft- 
ed with the flender form of the body to the waift, has fug- 
gefted the advantages and pretended charms of a fine thin 
fhape. Thefe advantages becoming more ftriking by being 
oppofed to the extraordinary {welling of the haunches, the 
women have endeavoured to improve the beauty of their 
fhape by carrying thefe contrafts beyond all bounds. They 
have not only ridiculoufly overloaded and fwelled their 
haunches; they have tightened and fqueezed beyond mea- 
fure that part of the body which joins them. Hence, bodies 
of every fort of fhape, in other words, thofe narrow moulds 
in which they endeavour to caft the breaft and the abdo- 
men, by comprefling the bones of the thorax, and making 
them affume, inftead of their natural form, widened at the 
bafis, the fhape of an inverted cone. Hence compreffion 
of the vifcera, and a thoufand other evils, which will be 
confidered under other articles of this DiCtionary. 

‘The bodies of infants were foon fubjeCted to thefe ab- 
{urd and pernicious experiments, their parents being folici- 
tous that their delicate breafts fhould grow in moulds 
which would have imparted to them forms difavowed by 
‘nature, People thus perfuaded themfelves that the body 
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of an infant required thefe preternatural fupports, and de» 
ceived by the weaknefs which their children contraGted 
from the ufe of thefe fatal machines, mothers have accufed 
nature, conceived that they might re@tify her errors, en- 
feebled her refources, for the purpofe of enjoying the un- 
fortunate privilege of fupplying them. No creature, how- 
ever, enjoys a greater degree of ftrength and of firmnefs 
than the infant whofe powers of body are permitted to un- 
fold themfelves without reftrilion or conftraint. All his 
mufcles.exercifed in balancing his body, and in maintain- 
ing an equilibrium, early acquire the neceffary bulk, and 
> that habit of aétion by which they are ftrengthened. Whilft 
in the infant, conftantly propt and kept in an inflexible 
fheath, the fame mufcles remaining in a flate of preter- 
natural ination, acquire neither the ftrength nor the vo- 
lume which they ought to poffefs, and the infant bends and 
totters whenever he ceafes to be thus fupported. We have 
been of opinion, that thefe fatal precautions muft have im- 
mediately involved their abettors in a fucceffive train of 
errors; and the clothes in which the new born infants were 
{wathed, have rendered them ‘a {pecies of immovable mum- 
mies from the moment of their birth, whofe piercing and 
wotul cries in vain proteft again{t the injuries inflicted on 
nature. It was in vain, that when it became neceflary to 
relieve them from thefe thackles for the purpofe of remov- 
ing their ordure, they teftified by their joy and tranquillity 
the horror with which this barbarous cuftom infpired them. 
Prejudice, equally infenfible to the expreflion of their plea- 
fure as to that of their fufferings, haftened to abridge their 
happinefs, by configning them again immediately to thefe 
painful bonds. They fliffled their renovated cries by rock- 
ing their cradles; and fleep induced by the uniformity of 
‘motion, or filence rendered neceflary by the inutility of 
complaint, 
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complaint, impofed at laft upon the mother, under the falfe 
appearance of a deceitful calm. 

Phyficians to no purpofe expoftulated againft thefe 
abufes. It was neceflary that they fhould be affailed by the 
authoritative voice of a man, who could clothe the cold de- 
ductions of reafon in new language, whofe energetic re- 
proaches put ftupidity itfelf to the blufh; and who knew 
to confound man by contrafting his conduct with the dic- 
tates of nature. Lefs anxious than phyficians to inculcate, 
to demonftrate, and to convince, Rowfleau knew to com- 
mand and to infure obedience. He was moreover acquaint- 
ed with the method of reftoring women to a juft fenfe of 
that very affecting duty, which they had almoft invariably. 
intrufted to mercenary nurfes, by demonftrating to them 
what real charms adorn a mother who opens her bofom to 
her infant, and who does not deprive him of that aliment 
which nature prepares for him. He thus reftored our bodies 
to their liberty, and mothers to their duty. Philofophy 
triumphed over vanity. Let it, however, be obferved, to 
the glory of his eloquence, but to the fhame of humanity, 
‘ that for this triumph fhe is more indebted to enthufiafm 
than to reafon. Pe ay 

In truth, the Frenchman, too lively to paufe imme- 
diately on obtaining his end, too headftrong to recognize 
the meafures of wifdom with fufficient promptitude, has 
exaggerated (and, alas! what has he not exaggerated!) the 
precepts of the philofopher. Miftaking the force of the 
impulfe, which it was neceflary to communicate to him, 
for the purpofe of making him defert eftablifhed habits, he 
abandoned himfelf to the contrary excefles without reftraint. 
He believed that a young and tender infant, ftill warm and 
moift from his mother’s womb, might be treated like a 
hardy foldier, inured to the frofts of winter, and to the 
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fcorching rays of a fummer’s fun: in this refpet, he even 
forgot the inftrucétions communicated by the brute creation 
itfelf. He was equally miftaken both in regard to his mind 
and bodys he confounded licentioufnefs with liberty ; he 
abandoned his pupil inftead of directing him; and above 
all, he was not aware that a chd, prone to imitation, re- 
ceives the rudiments of his education from example; and 
that we muft not expe& that the perfon who is a conftant 
eye-witnefs of every error and of every vice, fhould make 
any progrefs in virtue or in wifdom. This celebrated revo= 
lution has at leaft refulted in one confolatory truth; we 
learn from it that the roots of prejudices are not always fo 
deeply fixed as is apprehended. _ A] 

In refpe@ to the inhabitants of the eaft and of the weft, 
of the north and of the fouth, the coverings of the head 
exhibit differences fufficiently remarkable, and accordant 
with the differences obferved between their refpeétive 
dreffes. The natives of the fouth and of the eaft of Europe, 
and of Afia, in general, have had and ftill have the head 
habitually covered. ‘They even proceed the length of cut- 
ting off the hair with which nature furnifhed them, fer the 
purpofe of fubftituting in its place caps and turbans. ‘Thofe 
of the north and eaft have either had the head uncovered, 
or have covered it only occafionally. Qur hats, which fa- 
fhion had introduced a long period before we availed our- 
{elves of their ufe, are now worn only occafionally, and, in 
gerferal, we lay them afide in the houfe. ‘The Turks and 
Arabs, on the contrary, wear their head-drefs without in- 
termiflion. The tiara and mitre of the Medes, were alfo 
habitually worn among the ancients, although thefe nations 
had preferved their hair. The Phrygian cap continued al- 
ways in vogue, whilft the Grecians went with the heads 
uncovered, Amongft the Romans, the inhabitants of the 
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cjty, eyen under the moft fcorching rays of the fun, coyer- 
ed their heads only with a flappet of their clothes; the 
peafants alone ufed a head-drets ; and in the city, the cap, 
_ which among us has become the emblem of liberty, was at 
Rome the diftinguifhing badge of flavery. Perhaps the | 
very practice of placing a cap upon the head of a pike, to 
fignalize the epocha of national deliyerance, in reality ree 
prefents only the trophy of recovered freedom, and was 
invented for the fole purpofe of reprefenting the deftruc- 
tion of flavery, the fymbol of which was the cap, by the 
courage and power of arms, denoted by the pike. 

In inftituting a comparifon between the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the founders of the liberty of Europe, and nations: 
living under the yoke of defpotifm, they pretended to cha- 
racterize the difference between their governments, by the , 
- moft marked diftin@tions between their fafhions and cuf- 
toms. But, independent of political confiderations, it ap- 
- pears that, in general, men have experienced a more ura 
gent neceflity of protecting the head from the rays of a 
| burning fun, than from the impreffions of cold and froft, 
This difference is alfo to be obferved i in the contraft which 
Xenophon draws between the cuftoms of the Medes in this 
yefpect, and thofe of the Perfians, who inhabited a wild 
and mountainous country. With regard to the effects 
: which the difference of thefe cuftoms muft haye produced 
on the body, and particularly on the head, this is not the 
place to give a full eftimate of them. The remark of Hips 
pocrates upon the difference obferved between the fkulls of 
the Egyptians, and thofe of the Perfians, flain in a battle, * 
is well known. The heads of the Egyptians, accuftomed 
from their infancy to endure the heat of the fun with their 
heads naked and fhaven, prefented harder and thic ker fkulls 
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than the heads of the Perfians, habituated to have that part 
of the body defended with thick coverings. 

The cuftom of fhaving the head, in the moft confider- 
able number of thefe countries, in which they are in the | 
habit of decking it with a fplendid apparatus of coverings, - 
is perhaps to be afcribed to cleanlinefs, and to the defire of 
faving trouble, than to any other caufe, among nations exe 
tremely attentive to their beard; whilft among the nations 
of Europe, the interefts of the beard have been generally 
facrificed to thofe of the hair. 

We might indulge here in a -fhort difcuffion concerning 
the remnant of a cuftom, for a long period adopted by the 
Europeans, viz. that of kneading the hair with mutton fuet 
and ftarch, formed into an impervious mafs, with which 
they covered the hairy fcalp. A defcription of this nature — 
appears applicable only to the Hottentots; and yet this is 
what all of us have obferved upon the heads of our fathers 
and even upon ourown. We are ftill converts to the 
utility of befmearing our hair with tallow, and of powder- 
ing it with ftarch ; and the thick layer of it which is col- 
lected in their interftices, appears to us an aliment adapted - 
to promote their growth and prefervation. The copious 

- perfpiration which exhales from the head, throughout the 
whole extent of the hairs, is doubtlefs confidered as an 
ufelefs evacuation ; and as (by a law of our organization, 
and by the fupplies which provident nature appears to have 
prepared for the purpofe of indemnifying our errors) habit 
leflens the inconveniencies arifing from any cuftom, we 
believe that nature has willed the neceflities which we our- 
{elves have occafioned. We do not confider that neither 
the ancients, nor the inhabitants of the eaft, ever adopted 
this cuftom; although their women were equally careful 
of their hair, as conftituting one of the ornaments moft 
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conducive to their beauty. Their moft induftrious refearch 
led only to the ufe of perfumes, and to the application of 
volatile oils, in order to give pliancy to their hair, never to 
the kneading of it with unctuous fubftances. In our days, | 
however, thofe abfurd cuftoms begin to go into defuetude ; 
thanks to the predominant influence of fafhion: for let us 
not deceive ourfelves, but candidly acknowledge, that to 
fathion reafon is frequently indebted for her triumphs. 


POLICE, RELATIVE TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


THE attention with which governments watch over difs 
ferent objets connected with public health, is perhaps one 
of thofe points, relative to which modern nations can bear 
the moft advantageous comparifon with the ancients. 


LAZARETTOES, HOSPITALS, AND PROPHYLACTIC MEASURES, 


Onz of the moft important articles of public police is to 
guard again{t the introduétion of contagious difeafes. The 
lazarettoes eftablifhed in the fea-ports of the Mediterranean, 
for fubjeGing merchantmen to the tefts of a quarantine, 
have protected Europe from a plague which periodically 
rages on the eaft and fouth coafts of that fea; and the 
contagious attacks of which have, on different occafions, 
depopulated Marfeilles, Meflina, Naples, and Rome. The 
quarter of the Franks at Conftantinople is, by a ftrit pro- 
hibition of intercourfe with the infected, very gerierally 
preferved from this difaftrous malady; whilft the Turk, 
lulled into a falfe fecurity by his belief in the do€trine of 
predeftination, fuffers his brethren to be cut off, and dies 
himfelf, the vitim of his blindnefs. It thus appears, that 
fequeftration or feclufion.of the infeéted, is the only pre- 
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fervative meafure to which the public police can have re- 
courfe, to ward off peftilential contagion. The managers 
of the lazaretto of Marfeilles have publifhed a detail of 
their labours, to accomplifh this purpofe. In the 17th 
century, Cardinal Gafal/di printed a voluminous work 
on the means employed at Rome to arreft the progrefs of 
the plague in 16563; which, imported from Sardinia into 
Italy, fpread its ravages to Naples, to Civita-Vecchia, and 
to Rome. This curious and interefting work, concerning 
public police, is intitled, Hieronym...Cardinalis Gaftaldi... 
tractatus de avertenda et profliganda pefte, politico-legalis, eo 
lucubratus tempore quo ipfe lemocomiorum primo, mox fanitatis 
commifjarius generalis fuit, pele urbem invadente anno 1656-7, 
ac nuperrime Goritiam depopulante, typis commiffus.* This 
work is now fcarce, and deferves to be confulted, both be- 
caufe the plague, which the author defcribes, has not found 
a place in the colle€tion concerning the plague of Marfeilles, 
publifhed by Chicoyneau, and becaufe it alfo contains a 
more complete enumeration of the contagious difeafes, 
which in different ages have ravaged the earth, and have 
been characterized under the name of plagues, than this 
laft performance. The colleQtion of Chicoyneaw is alfo a 
body of information on public police. The fecond part of 
it comprehends the principles, illuftrated at confiderable 
length. When we confider how feldom the plague has 
invaded chriftian Europe fince 1720, compared with the 


- frequency of its vifits previous to that epocha, we muft 


admit the importance and fuccefs of this department of 


_ public police, and acquiefce in the utility of lazarettoes, built 


for the purpofe of defence againft the inroads of contagion. 
The eftablifhments, which have for their object fecu- 
rity againft the plague, much too modern, if we con- 
fider 


@ In fol. Bononix 1684, ¢ Camerali typographia manoleffiana, 
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fider the number of contagious diftempers of this kind 
which have defolated Europe, and the univerfe in gen- 
eral, bring to our recolleion a more ancient inftitu- 
tion, of which no traces now remain, becaufe the plague 
againft which it was directed has difappeared in Europe; 
that of hofpitals, for the reception of patients afflicted 
with the leprofy. The crufades had introduced leprofy 
into Europe; and the prejudice concerning the contagious 
nature of the difeafe, induced the cuftom of fecluding 
thofe unfortunate perfons who had been attacked by it, 
and of affembling them together in hofpitals built for that 
purpofe. This malady has difappeared, more perhaps be- 
caufe the climate was not favourable to its generation, 
than in confequence of the precautions employed for refift- 
ing its propagation. In faét, it is well known that, in our 
_ climate at leaft, this difeafe is in no inftance contagious.t 
- But be this as it may, this inftitution of hofpitals, for the 
reception of lepers, has partly, at leaft, given birth to our 
modern hofpitals; concerning the utility of which, no 
 reafonable doubt could ever have exifted, if it had fortunate- 
ly occurred to their founders, that the more extenfive thefe 
eftablifhments are, the more odious they in reality appear 5 | 
and if the ambition of exhibiting to the view of fuperficial 
travellers an enormous mafs, bearing the refemblance of 
national benevolence, had not made them lofe fight of the — 
true method of rendering them ufeful, and of carrying 
their adminiftration to perfection. Thefe defects are how- 
ever perceived; and the meafures already fuggefted in 
every part by able phyficians, will without doubt be car- 
ried into immediate execution. 
Thefe great hofpitals will be divided, Suis of recep= 
Bg eas : ~ tion 
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tion will be formed, and as many as poffible of the defti- 
tute fick will be accommodated in private habitations. 
The former will be built upon a fcale only fufficiently ex- 
tenfive to afford falutary accommodation to the poor be- 
longing to each diftriét, or to thofe who labour under 
difeafes, the treatment of which requires means of relief, 
which can only be adminiftered in public eftablifhments : 
the latter, appropriated to the poor, whofe habitations are 
too unhealthy, or too incommodious, will be proportioned 
to the population of thofe limited wards or departments to 
which they fhall be deftined. In fhort, all the poor who 
can be relieved or attended to in thefe, will be fent neither 
to the hofpitals nor to the houfes of reception. We fhall 
then be enabled to organize a fyftem for the relief of the 
poor, which will be truly conducive to the prefervation of 
their health, and of fubjecting it to an adminiftration 
planned upon principles of real utility. Whatever apparent 
profufion the greateft number of the hofpitals eftablifhed 
in this country may indicate, there is fcarcely any of them 
which is not extremely defe€tive in regard to economical 
management, to the adminiftration of remedies, and of the. 
means of relief, or to the falubrity of their local fitua- 

tions. | 
In Italy, above all in Spain, all thefe accommodations - 
are united, and, it may even be affirmed, carried to an 
—unreafonable degree of fuperfluity. In thefe places, lazy 
indigence finds an afylum, which is favourable to its ufe- 
leffnefs. The hofpitals in Vienna, and above all thofe 
eftablifhed in England, have been highly celebrated. The 
day will undoubtedly come when we {hall have nothing to 
envy them on this account. Already, as far as houfes of 
reception and lodgments for the poor are concerned, ufe- 
ful and valuable eftablifhments have been erected, and 
5 ftand 
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ftand as honourable monuments of the humanity of 
Frenchmen. The fuccefs with which the labours of a very 
refpectable and interefting fociety, long known under the 
name of Charité maternelle, have been crowned, is well 
known: could it again be eftablifhed among us, the bonds 
of the moft facred of conneCtions might then be ftraiten- 
ed; and by foothing the forrows of the mothers, and ren- 
dering their fruitfulnefs a blefling to them, citizens might 
be preferved for the country. 3 

This refpeCtable affociation had the merit of faving a 
great number of infants, whom corruption of morals, mis- 
fortune, or fhame, had accumulated in the foundling hofpi- 
tals, and almoft all of whom were there expofed to inevitable 
death. It was during the fame period that the vigilance 
of our magiftrates was occupied on a grand experiment, 
the refult of which, although unfayourable, taught us at 
leaft this important truth, that the rearing of infants 
by fpoon-meat, or artificial nurfing, is, upon a great 
eftablifhment, impracticable; fince the condition moft 
effential to the fuccefs of this dificult operation is want- 
ing, the immediate communication between the mother 
and her child, and that fpecies of incubation, which 
fupplies a portion of animal heat, neceflary to the new- 
born child in the earlieft ftages of the a€tion of its pul- 
monary organs. This truly patriotic experiment has taught 
us the difference between artificial nurfing, fuccefsfully 
practifed in private houfes, in the hands, upon the knees, 
and even in the bofoms of parents, and the fame mode of 
nurfing, ineffeCtually attempted, although apparently un- 
der all the conditions neceffary to its fuccefs, upon child- 
ren collected together, committed to the charge of women, 
all whofe care and attention were neceflarily limited folely 
to the obje€t of watching the infants in their cradles, and 
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of diftributing to them, with precifion and regularity, the 
food confidered moft fuitable to their age. How ought 
this fact to give double force to our gratitude, to the 
founders of a fociety, which had for its object to protect 
the virtues of mothers, and the lives of their children. 

tt was alfo during the fame period that eftablifhments 
were formed for the treatment of children. who were fup- 
pofed to be born infeéted with the confequences of a 
crime, which ought not at leaft to involve innocence in dif- 
grace. It was an objet well worthy of the curiofity of 
men who devoted their time to the prefervation and reftor- 
ation of health, that the experiment made on a grand feale, 
proves the poflibility of conveying both the aliment and 
the remedy at the fame time from the breaft of an infeét- 
ed nurfe to the body of-a difeafed child. | 

In fuch enterprizes, the failure of fuccefs does not fane- 

tion reproach, and ought not to damp our zeal. It is only 
‘among thofe who meditate much upon the interefts of hu- 
manity, that its real benefactors are to be found. 

But this age, in difputing with thofe that are paft the 
palm of difcoveries ufeful to the prefervation of man, 
will be able to record in the catalogue of its own, the art 
of preferving whole generations from one of the moft de- 
{tru€tive. fcourges of population, that of the fmall-pox. 
Inoculation, pra&tifed from a remote period for the preferv- 
ation of beauty, among a barbarous nation, with whom 
beauty was an article of commerce, foon appeared worthy 
of the attention of philofophers, and of the inveftigation of 
phyficians. A woman of real courage; and whofe genius and 
character were even fuperior to her charms, Lady Wortley 
Montague, herfelf, fubmitted to the experiment:t her child- _ 
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ren followed \her example. She perceived, in the fuccefs 
confequent on her trial, the fafety of her own country, 
and the advantages refulting to the whole of Europe. One 
fortunate experiment ftruck with aftonifhment the minds 
of all her contemporaries, furmounted every objeftion, and _ 
filenced every prejudice, dux femina faéh. Other writers 
will fufficiently unfold, and with much greater ability than 
I poffefs, the hiftory of this celebrated experiment. . They 
will {peak of the eftablifhment of an hofpital for inoculate 
ing the poor in London about the year 17503 of the intro. 
duCtion of inoculation into the foundling hofpital of the 
fame city, of the meafures adopted in the military fchool 
of France for inoculating the pupils: they will record the 
_ rules of the inoculating fociety of Chefter; they will cele- 
brate this operation practifed on many thoufand individuals 
in entire villages of Franche-Comté, by the courageous 
Girod, whom the inhabitants of that country, refcued for 
a long period from the fcourge of the fmall pox, ftill re- 
gret and revere as their common father. And while 
they render thanks to heaven, that free and enlightened. 
nations voluntarily embrace this voluntary praétice, they 
will alfo extol the happy exercife of an abfolute fovereignty 
over nations ftill funk in ignorance and ftupidity, by re- 
cording the means employed by Catherine II, for the pur= 
pofe of conferring this ineftimable benefit upon the nations. 
fubjeted to her fway. The fceptre of defpotifm wielded 
by beneficent hands, fometimes ceafes to be the fcourge of 
humanity. ; 
CONCERNING PRISONS AND WORKHOUSES. 
_ Prisons, as well as hofpitals, in colleéting together a 
great number of men, collect alfo and evolve moft ative 
caufes of mortality. The flory of the affzes at Oxford, 
xX 4 3 and. 
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and of the d/ack hole at Calcutta, has been recorded a thou- 
fand times. And a fhort time before the era of the revolu- 
tion, we witnefled fimilar difafters in the prifon of the 
{mugglers in the city of Orleans. The neceflary attention 
to the prefervation of health is, therefore, a debt due from 
fociety, not lefs to the man accufed or guilty, than to him 
who is infirm and indigent. Prifons and hofpitals have 
excited the active folicitude of one of the moft celebrated 
friends of humanity; of one of the firft citizens of the 
world, of the refpectable and venerable Howard. The 
only man, perhaps, fince the beginning of time, who tra- 
velled, not to withdraw his attention from the cares of 
life, not to admire the monuments of art, or to enjoy the — 
contemplation of nature in her diverfified attire, not to 
ftudy governments, or to pry into their fecret tranfactions, 
not to obtain any perfonal intereft or advantage; but fole- 
ly for the benefit of humanity, to vifit the abodes of afflic- 
tion and of mifery, and to place before the eyes of men a 
picture of the various means by which they have multi- 
plied the calamities of their fellow-creatures, and of the 
meafures which they ought to have adopted for the pur- 
pofe of increafing their happinefs. What a noble example 
given by one man to the univerfe! The fyftem of prifons 
is ftill more remote from perfe€tion than that of hofpitals. 
- Societies of learned men amongft us have however publifh- 
ed to the world excellent reflections relative to both thefe 
departments, which, were it not for the unhappy afpedt 
of the times, would undoubtedly have enlightened the 
folicitude of governments. 

More fortunate than Howard, and not lefs the friend of 
humanity, the refpe€table Benjamin Thomfon (Count Rume- 
ford), has witnefled charitable eftablifhments, formed un- 
der his eye in aioli the offspring of his care and atten- 
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tion, in which every thing that can render men happy, 
and healthy, and good, is fubmitted to the ftricteft calcu- 
lation, and to the teft of the moft demonftrative. experience. 
There, in one of the countries of Europe, where mendicity 
debafed and degraded man to the loweft pitch of depravity, 
~ both with refpe& to his moral difpofitions and to his phyfical 
conftitution; he devifed means of reftoring the idle to 
labour, the man funk in depravity to virtue, the indigent 
to the conveniencies of life and to happinefs. There the 
beggar, refcued from floth, from ufeleffnefs, from filth, 
from vice, and from contempt, bieffes his benefaCtor, hap- 
_ py in the enjoyment of life, in being indebted for it to his 
labour, and in receiving falutary food, without humiliation 
and without remorfe. 


CONCERNING THE HEALTHFULNESS OF CITIES, OF CAMPS, 
OF SHIPS; CONCERNING COLONIES, DRAINING, &c. 


WHEREVER men are collected together, it is neceflary 
to fuperintend the healthfulnefs of the inclofures within 
which they are affembled. Public places, temples, apart- 
ments for public fhows, camps, fhips, cities, ought at all 
times to excite this watchful attention. Hales gave the 
firft model of ventilators, adapted to renew the current of 
the air by accelerating its motions. Thefe inftruments 
have been employed both on board of fhips, and on differ- 
ent other occafions. They have alfo been conftru€ted in 
various ways. But the theory of fire, now better under-— 
ftood, has furnifhed {till more efficacious means of accom- 
plifhing the fame end; and in exhaufting the virulent ef- 
fe&ts of filth, either in public fewers or in private habit- 
ations, the joint operation of thefe two agents has proved 
advantageous in obviating the danger of noxious exhal- 
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ations, and the offenfivenefs of an infe€tious odour. But 
the falubrity of buildings chiefly depends upon the art of 
conftruGting them, fo as to afford to the air accefs and 
egrefs without obftru€tion. The healthfulnefs of great 
cities muft alfo frequently refult from the art of arranging 
the direction of the ftreets, of fixing the fituation of places 
of public refort, and of maintaining a free circulation of 
air. : 
Let us not hefitate to render juftice to men to whom we 
are indebted for the precious gift of pure and free air, al- 
though, yielding to the force of circumftances, they have 
fled from their agitated country. Let us never forget that 
we owe to the Baron de Breteuil the liberty of bridges and 
quays, upon a river which conveys fertility and abundance 
into one of the fineft cities in Europe; that it was under 
his adminiftration, fruitful in grand and ufeful undertake 
ings, that the miniffer of police, converted under our eyes, 
a foul cemetery, a loathfome charnel hourfe, teeming 
with all the afflictive attributes of deftruétion, into a fpa- 
cious place, acceflible to an active intercourfe, and.expofed 
to a falubrious atmofphere ; that in fpite of the apprehen- 
-fions and remonftrances of the prejudiced, fo many thou- 
fands of dead bodies were dug up, without accident, with- 
out tumult, and with the greateft decency ; that the mo- 
tions of a great population were not interrupted by it, or 
their eyes offended with any afflicting fpectacle, nor the public 
health threatened with any alarming difafter; and that, in 
the midft of this irkfome labour, the eye of the curious. 
obferver could ftill with fecurity penetrate the myfteries of 
nature, in the flow deftruCtion of beings, and could draw 
from thence interefting knowledge concerning thofe tranf- 
mutations, whofe products will perhaps, at a future pe~ 
riod, pave the way to ufeful difcoveries. 
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The health of foldiers colle€ted in camps, of failors af- 
fembled in fhips, has given birth to many ufeful works; 
and the obfervations of Pringle on this fubjet have acquir- 
ed very great celebrity. Lind, Poifonnier, and Pringle, 
have enlightened navigators by their obfervations and the- 
ories, concerning the regimen of failors; whilft the im- 
mortal Cook has experimentally proved what fuccefs may 
refult from thefe rules, practifed with underftanding ; and, 
in this -refpect, has exhibited to Europe a new example, by 
bringing back, from a long and perilous voyage, the whole 
crews of three fhips, with the lofs only of one man, whom 
the unconfirmed ftate of his health, at his departure, had 
~ already threatened with the near approach of death. 

Refpectable works have inftructed the Europeans con- 
cerning the method of efcaping the dangers which await. 
them in their colonies, fituated in thofe burning climates, 
where the thirft of gold has prompted them to endure the 
influences of an unfriendiy atmofphere. The terror infpir- 
ed by the moft deftructive maladies, wouid have expelled 
them from thefe countries on their firft eftablifhment in 
them,,if avarice had not been infenfible to the fear of 
death. But more efpecially was it neceflary. to inftrué 
them in the art of preferving the health of thofe unfor- 
tunate flaves, whom they condemn to moiften, with their 
fweat, a foreign land, fertilized by their labours only for 
their mafters. Le C. Dazille is one of thofe who have 
executed this laft tafk with the greateft fuccefs, in his ob. 
fervations on tetanus, and the difeafes of negroes: and the 
colonies are indebted to him for the prefervation of many 
of their inhabitants. But all thefe labours refle@ more 
honour upon the fpirit of humanity, and upon the talents 
of fome refpeCtable individuals, than upon the vigilant 
attention of governments. It is only public works, and 
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ufeful ats of legiflation, fuch as thefe, that can confer 
honour on adminiftration. 

The voice of philofophy and of learned men, was for a 
jong period heard, in almoft every country, before the bene- 
ficent hands of their rulers were obferved pouring confola- 
tion into the bofom of the wretched. The works of Lanci/i 
had exifted for a long time before the reft of Europe had 
conceived the vaft utility of removing from the environs of 
cities, and of populous places of abode, thofe foci of dan- 
‘gerous emanations; whence {pring malignant intermittent 
fevers, a clafs of difeafes almoft as deftruétive, perhaps 
more infidious, than the plague itfelf. It was however at 
the folicitation of the Italian government, that this celee 
brated phyfician compofed his treatifes, collected together 
under the title of De Noxiis paludum effluviis; and his re- 
markable diflertation De /ylva Serminete non nifi per partes 
excidenda. 'Vhe operations. in the Pontine marfhes direét- 
ed by Sextus V, and the work of Cardinal Gaftaldi, already 
quoted, alfo prove, that it was in Italy that works of this 
nature, fo effentially connected with the health of the citi- 
zens, firft became objects of fpecial attention to government. 
It is, however, only in our own days that the works ne- 
ceflary to change the influence and temperature of a 
country, which for a long period had remained unhealthy, 
and overfpread with fwamps, have been executed in the 
neighbourhood of Rochefort; and Europe, as well as 
France, ftill exhibit great tracts of country covered with 
noxious and ufelefs morafles. In Piedmont and in the 
Milanefe, government framed laws for removing the 
rice’ fields from the, great cities, juftly apprehenfive that 
their exhalations prove injurious. to the inhabitants of 
thefe cities; and ftruck with the difmal fpetacle of the 
difeafes, which cruth the unfortunate cultivators of rice, 
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and cut them off in the meridian of life, it occurred to 
the rulers of that country to examine, whether there 
be any means of multiplying this valuable food at lefs ex- 
pence, and without facrificing forty years of the lives of a 
numerous population to the object of rearing it to maturs 
ity, and of houfing it. 

It is on your account, ye. inhabitants of cities, that 
fuch facrifices are made! It is around you that all the 
folicitudes of governments tally, to avert from you every 
fpecies of noxious influence! It is for you that fo much 
labour is beftowed on the improvement of the public roads; 
it is for your convenience that fpacious and falubrious 
walks are formed; and that thofe deep refervoirs in which 
your inanimate remains fuffer decompofition, are removed 
from your fight. It is moreover for your ufe, that artificial 
fewers, more commodious than the hut of the poor, are 
dug; and that pipes, deftined to pour forth falubrious wa- 
ter, are erected at a vaft expence, whether you are indebt- 
ed for their conftru€tion to the vigilance of your magif- 
trates, or to the active induftry of your fellow citizens. 
In fhort, it is in the midft of you that the fubjeQ of Aygidue 
is in reality ftudied and reduced to praétice; and yet, with 
this difference, to which we are no longer permitted to 
afcribe the defe&ts of an obfolete regimen; with this dif- 
ference, I fay, that the diftricts where the groans of mifery 
are heard, or to which painful and laborious induftry re« 
forts for fhelter, feem forgotten and abandoned, whilft the 
moft fuperfluous afliduities accumulate round opulence and 
effeminacy. In vain have we witnefled the moft unexpeQ- 
ed inftances of the viciffitudes of fortune. Every thing 
around us has experienced a change, except our infenfibi- 
lity to the diftrefles of the unhappy. Let the indigent then 
avail themfelves of their liberty, not to abandon themfelves 
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to the blind and tumultuous excefles of an unprofitable 
fury; not to avenge themfelves of the negle&t which they 
fufter, by {preading ruin around them ; but in a manly and 
lofty tone, to claim that care and attention which are due 
to them; to point out in the vicinity of the fumptuous edi- 
fices of an opulent city, the nuifance of a muddy turbid 
river,* which circulates in the midft of their afyiums, and 
whofe courfe might be ufefully altered, its pure water, and 
the advantages derived from it, not contaminated by noxious 
miaf{ms; and without any other trouble than that of appro- 
priating to this ufeful objeG, treafures, fo often prodi- 
gally {quandered for the accomplifhment ~ culpable pur- 
pofes. 


HISTORY OF PRIVATE HYGIENE. 


CONCERNING A YGIENE BEFORE THE ERA OF 
HIPPOCRATES. 


PrivaTE hygiene is that which afcertains, by means of 
rules deduced from obfervation, how far a man, anxious 
to preferve his health, ought, according to his age, his 
conftitution, and the circumftances in which he is placed, 
to avail himfelf of the ufe of thofe objects with which he 
is futrounded, and of his appropriate powers, whether for the 
-purpofe of fupplying his wants, or of se. his plea- 
tures. 

Thefe 


® The Biewre at Paris is in the fections of-the Gobelins, and of the bo- 
tanic garden. The Scciety of Medicine has compofed a treatife on this 
fubject, in the fequel of its memoirs for 1789. 
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Thefe rules are either general, and deduced from the 
univerfal laws of the animal economy, and’ of its relations 
with furrounding objects; or particular and referable, ci- 
ther to the different conftitutions of individuals, or to the 
diverfity of things accommodated to their ufe. 

In the hiftory of this branch of Aygitne, I do not propofe 
to give a fuller or lefs complete lift of the authors who 
have treated of it; my fole object is to delineate a fketch 
of the progrefs which the fcience has gradually made by. 
the aid of obfervation. The general hiftory of medicine, 
configned to an abler pen than mine, will exhibit, under 
‘the chronology of authors, a table, of which any that I 
could offer in this place would be only an extract. 

It is in the works of Hippocrates, or in thofe which are 
afcribed to him, and whofe authors were either contempo- 
rary with, or flourifhed a very fhort time prior or pofterior 
to, the father of medicine, that we recognize the firft 
rudiments and firft precepts of the art of preferving 
health. 

But before the exiftence of the art, men had belie in- 
ftructed by the progrefs of obfervation; and this progrefs 
is attefted to us in the writings of ancient authors. 

~Mofes, in his hiftory of the world, has defcribed the dif. 
ferent fubftances which man fucceflively included in the 
range of alimentary matter. He reprefents him as at farft 
faithful to reafon, then tranfgrefling the rules which it pre- 
{cribes; obedient to the laws of neceflity, but yielding to 
the charms of pleafure with too faint a refiftence ; fatisfy- 
ing his hunger with the fruits with which the trees in 2 | 
happy climate abundantly fupplied him; then with the 
herbs and corn which he obtained from a more avaricious 
earth as the reward of his labours, with the milk of his 
flocks, and, finally, with their flefh; fubje@ting alfo the 
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juices of vegetables to the procefs of fermentation, and ex- 
tracting from them liquors, which recruit his exhaufted 
firength, but which, when indulged in to excefs, intoxicate 
and deprive him of his teafon. He exhibits to us the durs 
ation of his life, diminifhing in proportion as he created to 
himfelf new wants; and the neceflity of having recourfe 
to a mixture of aliments, derived from both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and to a more numerous clafs of 
different fubftances for his fupport, become more urgent, 
whilft his vital powers decreafe daily in vigour. He points: 
out to us his conftitution at once undermined by his crimes, 
perpetuating an hereditary debility in his race, and the ex- 
ceffes of fathers affixing the feal of deftru€tion even to 
their pofterity. In truth, the longevity of certain hermits, 
who recurring to a vegetable diet, and to the ftriteft tem- 
perance, have exceeded the ordinary term of human life ; 
and the example of the celebrated Cornaro, feem to de- 
monftrate, that by tranfgrefling the boundaries of rea! 
want, and yielding to the folicitations of pleafure, man has 
actually abridged the duration of his life. 

Nature has attached pleafure to want; but the former of 
thefe guides almoft always decoys.her followers to a greater 
diftanee from the right path than the latter. Reafon has 
been given us for the purpofe of adjufting the quarrel be- 
tween them; but man, who has once acknowledged the 
fupremacy of pleafure, recognizes with difficulty the exact 
province of reafon: he has deferted the tree of life, and 
_ he is no longer permitted to gather its fruits. 

The hieroglyphics of Egypt, where Mofes was brought 
up and educated, and the fables of Greece, fuggeft to us 
the idea of their common origin, and of the fimpleft veget- 
able diet always chara¢teriftic of the earlieft ages of the 


world; of different preparations perverting, in the courfe 
of 
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of tinte, the fimplicity of the primeval modes of living; 
and finally, of man affailing the lives of the lower animals, 
and devouring their fleth for the purpofe of fupporting his 
own exiftence. 

According to Dr. Mackenzie,* the different fpecies of 
aliments were introduced into ufe in the following order 
of fucceflion: fruits, corns, culinary plants, bread, milk, 
fith, flefh, wine, beer. This laft beverage, according to 
Herodotus, was invented by the Egyptians; and it feems 
to have been defcribed by Mofes at an earlier period, fince 
in many paflages of Leviticus+ and of Numbers,+ this le- 
giflator makes mention of other intoxicating liquors befides 
wine, which are expreffed in the Greek text of the Sep- 
tuagint by the word amex, the root of which is Hebraic, 
and fignifies to intoxicate. To thefe kinds of aliments muft 
be fubjoined, butter, honey, olive oil, eggs, and cheefe. 

Thefe early inventions were foon followed by more com- 
plicated preparations, according as fenfuality awakened, or as 
neceflity obliged mankind, to meafure the refiftance of the 
food which was to undergo the aflimilating procefs, by the 
diminifhed aGtivity of their enfeebled organs. In this man- 
ner does Hippocrates, with an able and correét pencil, 
fketch in his treatife concerning the ancient {tate of medi- 
cine, (ag! dexaims inreixys), the hiftory of the improvements 
fucceflively beftowed upon aliments; and points out to his 
readers, man, taught as much by pain as by pleafure, to 
choofe, to prepare, and to transform the different fub- 
{tances which ferve him for nourifhment, and thus detect- 
ing, in his experience, the firft elements of the doctrine of 
health and of medicine. In fact, if with Mofes we admit 
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the hereditary debility of the human body from the abufe 
of enjoyments, we may conceive, that a nourifhment, at 
firft falutary, afterwards became too courfe for his debilitat- 
ed organs; an uneafy fenfation thus became inftrumental 
in afcertaining the meafure and modifications of regimen. 
For, obferves Hippocrates, you cannot find any meafure, any 
balance, or any other calculation, to which you may appeal with 
more certainty, than to the fenfations themfelves which the body 
Experiences. —péreov Oz, 802 sabmedv, Bde ceipedy, Bere HAO weOs 
oy deve Peary ark 2) anglers, on oy eveoing a&AAd 4 v8 ideas THY 
aiodnosy.* 

If thefe feniaeae had been Ginter to eftablifh the 
rules of regimen, there would have been no occafion for 
the interference of art. Hor, as Hippocrates again remarks, 
awhere no perfon is ignorant, and where every perfon is infiructe 
ed either by cuftom or by neceffity, no perfon can with propriety 
be defignated an artif.t The wants, the errors, and the in- 
firmities of men, however increafing, obfervations accumu- 
lating, and tradition becoming inadequate to the tafk of 
colleCting and tranfmitting them to pofterity, art arofe, and 
its neceflity was recognized. In proof of its reality, Hip- 
pocrates quotes the cafe of the gymnatftic phyficians; who 
daily, he obferves, make new obfervations on the aliment and 
drink, which procure to the body an increafe of ftrength and of 
vigour. t | 3 

The ftudy of regimen had been carried to an exceflive 
degree of refinement prior to the era of Hippocrates, fince 
Herodotus obferves of the Egyptians, that having believed 
them/felves to have detected, that the greateft number of difeafes 
originate in the abufe of aliments they took care every month to 

devote 


* L. C. edit. de Van.der-Linden, § 16, 
+ Ib. § 9, f Ib, 
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devote three fucceffive days to vomiting and purging themfelves, 
by the ufe of ely fers, in order to preferve their health, —Zve- 
poles Tees neLegees emeging penvos $0 OY, eusrorre Ingaeeevos Thy oytay 
ook LAUT WET, yore Covets awe Tay TeeDovray worse Warns Fag yorsc 

Toot cvbea arotcs, ysveobeee. || 
This pra€tice of vomiting, which was denominated /yr- 
maifin, (cveuaitces), was introduced among the Romans; 
but rather from the view of its fubferviency to the gratifi- 
cations of the table, than from its tendency to promote 
health. And it appears from many paflages of Hippocrates, 
that, in his time, the Greeks had occafional recourfe to 
gentle means of exciting vomiting, and of evacuating the 
ftomach. But Herodotus, like a man of found judgment, 
after having obferved that the Egyptians were the healthieft 
men in Africa, afcribes this advantage lefs to thefe prac- 
tices, than to the uniformity of temperature in their cli- 
mates, where, he obferves, the feafons are not fubjet to 
any vicifitudes. Independent of all this, and although the 
regimen introduced by Pythagoras, and the inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, had preceded the age of Hippocrates and of 
Plato by a long feries of years; although Jccus, a phyfician 
of Tarentum, had, fome years before, recommended the 
union of the gymnaftic art with the moft temperate regi- 
men, for the prefervation of health; although this laft 
phyfician acquired fufficient reputation to render the diet of 
4ccus a proverbial expreflion, to fignify a very temperate 
and fimple repaft,* Plato flill afcribes the invention of medi- 
cinal gymnaftics to Herodicus; and Hippocrates aflumes 
to himfelf the honour of having determined with precifion, 
the proper were of regimen, either for invalids or for people 
Be ike in 


| Euterpe, Glafgow edit. § 77. 
* See Steph,of Byzant. quoted by Mackenzie in his Hiftory of Health, 
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in the full enjoyment of health. Hippocrates’ claim to this 
improvement may be found afferted in the firft and third 
books of his treatife on the Regimen of People in Health ; 
and in that intitled, concerning the Regimen in acute Di/- | 
eafes. — : 

In this latter performance, Hippocrates exprefsly ob- 
ferves, that the ancients left nothing in writing on diet which 
deferves being mentioned ; and that they have paffed over this 
smportant article in filence. —arie 8de wees ns Oveelrng of cee yoko 
Boviryeorley, Sdev wksov Aoys, xoelros pearyce T3T0 weeennoey. In the 
firft book on diet, the author of that book begins by point. 
ing out how many defderata the works of the ancients 
leave unfupplied on this fubje&t ; and he adds at the end 
of his preface, I /hall explain what none of my predeceffors . 
have attempted to demonfirate. —onoru 0% pends tweycsence undets 
ay meoTegay Onra@oat, eyo tmideska, nol ravre ono est. He 
afterwards more particularly affumes to himfelf, the merit 
of having determined the times, and the fymptoms,_ 
which precede derangement of health, and the means 
of preventing the confequences by the refpective propor- 
tion of food and of exercife.t He conftantly reprefents 
himfelf as the author of thofe inventions in the third book, 
where fpeaking of the combination of exercifes with ali- 
ment, and of their utility for preventing difeafes, in thofe 
cafes in which health becomes precarious, he adds, zn tho/é 
cafes, cur obje&? muft not be to preferve health by the agency of 
remedies; and I myfelf am the perfon who in thefe difcoveries 
has made the neareft approach to the true end; but none has 
yet exactly attained it. —tst 0 acon %0 dao rar Peguednay Ovve~ 
gar Iryrateobor. i poly By Ouvarov evesbavar eyire TS os cuor eventos, 
wo 08 axeiess 2d. And, in the fequel of the fame book, 
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while proceeding to the fecond part of his fubjeCt, fpeak- 
ing of the fame difcoveries, he farther obferves, with regard 
to this invention ; honourable to me who am its author, ufeful 
for thofe who are infiruéted in it, and to which none of my 
predeceffors have even attempted to afpire, I confider it as the 
moft amportant of all, —7d 08 +8 evenuece noeAoy yea Geol TH eveovet, 
DEALeoy 8 toios mabeory, B0ets Oe %5 Tay weorepaly &O8 sare cenre 

ouyberveet, 3 2805 dmovee Toe wae WoarAg xpives elyoes wEsov « | 
This coincidence between the three books, concerning 
regimen, and that concerning regimen in acute complaints, of 
which Hippocrates is univerfally regarded as the author, 
gives fome confirmation to Dr. Mackenzie's opinion, who 
thinks that this celebrated phyfician is alfo the author of 
the three other books, although Leclerc afcribes them to 
Heredicus. The writer of the article gymnaffics (old Ency- 
clopedie), adduces as proof, that thefe books are not the 
compofition of Hippocrates, the contempt which, in his 
opinion, the minute information concerning the gymnattic 
art contained in them merits. ‘This argument appears to 
me of little force, refpeéting an art which we never prac- 
tifed, which was fo familiar to the Greeks, and fo import- 
ant in the eftimation of that people; and of which the 
author of that book could fpeak with fome precifion, with- 
out appearing tedious or unimportant to his contemporaries. 
If any thing, however, can render the opinion of thofe who 
afcribe thefe books to Herodicus, more probable, it is that 
the third appears to correfpond in many refpects with the 
very fevere criticifm of Plato on Herodicus, fince, in this 
book, the author generally treats of perfons who experience 
fome change in their health, or fome debility in the exer- 
cife of their fun@tions, and lays down rules of regimen 
Yo 40) fuitable 
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{uitable to thefe derangements, with the intention of ob- 
viating their confequences. And even Plato’s criticifm itfelf 
1S, at bottom, to be regarded as a panegyric upon the au- 
thor, fince he reproaches him on the fcore of his fuccefs 
alone; our philofopher being averfe from prolonging a life, | 
which he regards as burdenfome to the individual, and ufe- 
lefs to the ftate. , 

Thus is it, that the origin of the fcience, that is, of hy- 
giene, reduced to fixed principles, by the refults of obferv- 
ation, cannot be traced far beyond the era of Hippocrates, 
and of Herodicus his mafter; and if any ene fhould de- 
fiderate more extended details, concerning the monuments 
of anterior date, relative to this fubje&t, he cannot read a 
more fatisfactory treatife, in this refpeét, than the hiftory 
which Dr. James Mackenzie gives of thefe remote times, 
in his work intitled, the Hiffory of Health, and the Art of 
preferving it.* I ought to apprize the reader, that I my- 
felf thall borrow many paflages from this work, which I 
fhall take care to quote, whenever an opportunity offers it~ 
{elf of transferring them to this article. 


HISTORY OF HYGIENE, 
ARRANGED INTO FOUR PRINCIPAL EPOCHS. 


In reducing the hiftory of an art to certain epochs, 
there is an effential difference between the method of af- 
fuming, as rallying points, the periods at which celebrated 
men have acquired fome reputation in it by their works, 
and that of reftricting our inquiries to thofe epochs alone, 
in which the art has been really progreflive. This laft fy{- 
tem, which alone is truly interefting, is very barren in re- 
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fpect to remarkable eras: the other fyftem, is that which 
almoft all medical hiftorians have followed. 

According to the fecond fyftem, we can only enumerate 
four principal epochs in the hiftory of Aygiene. The firft 
is that in which the art, reduced for the firft time to pres 
cepts, founded on regular obfervation, has given birth to 
works which have lived in the efteem of pofterity. This 
epoch is that of Hippocrates, with whom mutt.be affociat- 
ed his mafter Herodicus, and Polybius, his fon-in-law and 
pupil. Its commencement may be dated from the birth 
of Hippocrates, that is, from the 46oth year before the 
cehriftian era. The great number of ages which we fhall 
comprife between the firft epoch and the fecond, ought 
not to excite the reader’s aftonifhment, when he confiders 
that during this period, of confiderable duration, nothing 
really new has been conftruCted on the bafis eftablifhed by 
Hippocrates ; and that his principles had been only more 
or lefs developed, in proportion as the {pirit of obfervation 
had, in a greater or lefs degree, extended its influence | 
among phyficians. For, with refpeé to the ftudy of ana- 
tomy, cultivated fuccefsfully after his time by Herophilus 
and Erafiftratus, its effe€ts in accelerating the progrefs of 
hygiene were, at that period, very inconfiderable ; and I do 
not deem thofe times, in which its motion was rather re- 
trograde than progreflive, better intitled to be included in 
the number of the epochs of the art; as, for inftance, 
when it was perverted by the introduction of fubtle dif. 
quifitions concerning the degrees of heat and of cold, of dryne/s 
and of moifure, which infected the laft periods of’ the 
Arabian fchool ; or when the extravagant fooleries of the 
adepts decoyed phyficians from the path of true obfervation, 
to dire&t their attention to the inveftigation of thofe che- 
mical fecrets, the poffeffors of which infuring the gift of a 
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fort of immortality to others, were ignorant of the means 
of appropriating it to themfelves. 
2do, I place the fecond epoch of the art at the period 
at which the celebrated Sanéforius difcovered the pheno- 
mena of infenfible perfpiration, and their connection with 
all the functions of the animal economy, efpecially with 
the inequalities of regimen, and with the variations of the 
atmofphere. Sanécforius was born in 1571. We mutt then 
_ fix the epoch, the honour of which is exclufively due to 
him, towards the end of the fixteenth century. 
3tio, The renovation of phyfics, before the middle of the 
feventeenth century, by the experiments of Torricelli and 
of Pafcal; the difcovery of the weight of the air, and of 
its action on bodies by reafon of that weight; the circula- 
tion of the blood, already demonftrated by Harvey, in the 
beginning of that century; the labours of Malphigi, of 
Hales, and of fo many other celebrated natural philofophers, 
who, devoting their time to the inveftigation of animal phy- 
fics, have thrown a new light on every department of medi- 
cine. They paved the way for the entire revolution which 
it experienced in the renowned fchool of Boerhaave; and 
whatever movements the glory of this celebrated epoch 
may have received from them, we may affirm, that the 
phyfical {ciences are indebted to it for all the precifion to. 
which they have attained fince that period. It is a fingular 
fact, that of the men who diftinguithed themfelves in this 
noble revolution, if we except thofe who devoted themfelves 
_almoft exclafively to the mathematical {ciences, a very con- 
fiderable number were phyficians. This revolution has laid 
the foundation of all that has been accomplifhed during 
the greateft half of the fixteenth, and during three fourths 
of the prefent (laft) century. We alfo owe to this great 
impulfe, communicated to the phyfical fciences, all the 
| | : | changes 
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changes which Szah/, Boerbaave, and, fince their time, the 
Barons, the Rouelles, the Macquers, have introduced into 
chemiftry, and the light which the fcience of medicine has 
derived from the fame fource. 

I have thought it proper to feparate this latter epoch 
from that of Sanéforius, although they are fo nearly con- 
tiguous; becaufe Sanéforius had it fcarcely in his power 
to derive any afliftance from the fources of which his fuc- 
ceflors availed themfelves; becaufe in a period when the 
wifeft phyficians were thofe, who {crupuloufly traced the 
footfteps of the ancient Greeks, who confined themfelves 
to the ftudy of their works, and were occupied in confirm- 
ing the precepts of their mafters by new obfervations, he 
alone had the courage to extend the range of his inquiries, 
which they feemed to have circumfcribed; who opened 
up for himfelf a new path, and pointed out to his fuc- 
ceflors a method, hitherto unknown, of penetrating the fe- 
crets of nature. : 

4to, I do not hefitate to fix the fourth and laft epoch at 
the immediate opening of the brilliant career, upon which 
Prieftley, Black, Lavoifer, as well as many of our phyficians, 
who, either by fertile inventions, or by their zeal to pro- 
pagate knowledge by the method of .inftruction, have fo 
well deferved of the arts, of the fciences, and of medi- 
cine, entered with fuch diftinguifhed fuccefs. ‘This epoch, 
remarkable for the difcovery of the gafeous fluids, of the 
chemical ation of air on bodies, and by that of the com- 
pofition and decompofition of water, has put into our hands 
many of the keys which open the fanctuary of nature. Let 
us hail the fuccefs which has already illuftrated this era, 
and which furnifhes indications of ftill more profperous 
events in future times. Phyficians will henceforth be able 
to flatter themfelves, with the hope of deriving from che- 
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miftry more certain knowledge, and lefs hypothetical ex. 
planations of the principal phenomena of the animal eco- 
nomy; and chemiftry, that noble {cience, abfolutely un- 
known to the ancients, will amply expiate thofe errors with 
which its infancy debafed our art. We fhall moreover wit- 
nefs another refult of that fortunate alliance, contra€ted in 
our own time, between the experimental and mathematical 
{ciences: I mean, that medicine, enriched with a ftill greater 
number of acquired facts, will be able to approach with 
accelerated pace towards that exact and demonttrative 
courfe, which they fo frequently accufe her of having 
abandoned, and without which fhe cannot flatter herfelf. 
with the hope of obtaining any fhare of real fuccefs, or of 
permanent glory. | : 

I proceed, meanwhile, to refume the hiftory of Aygiéne, 
and to give an outline of its revolutions till the prefent 
time, and of the changes which, in future, we may fuppofe 
it deftined to experience. 


FIRST EPOCH, 
THAT OF HIPPOCRATES. 


DIFFERENT PERIODS OF THIS EPOCH. 


‘Tue birth of Hippocrates has been fixed about the 460th 
year before the chriftian era. Pythagoras, refpecting whom 
every circumftance which anfwers my purpofe in this article, 
has been recorded in the hiftory of public Aygzéne, was born 
about the Gocth year before the fame era.* The period 
in which he flourifhed, then, was 140 years prior to the 

age 
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age of Hippocrates. It was during the epoch of Pytha- 
goras, that medicine and_ philofophy, combined together, 
were, according to the obfervation of Leclerc, practifed by 
the fame individuals. 

Hippocrates, the fame author ftill faite obferves, upon 
the authority of Celfus, was the firft perfon who feparated 
thefe branches of knowledge. This feparation was not, 
however, a divorce; and phyficians never ceafed to be con- 
verfant in philofophy. But this divifion refulted in a double 
advantage: 1/7, the exercife of thefe two profeflions becom-. 
ing daily more extenfive, medicine, in order to be practifed 
with advantage, required that the fame individual fhould 
_ confecrate all his time to this fole obje&: 2d, Philofophy 
devoted herfelf to fy{tematic explications of all the pheno- 
mena of the univerfe ; for, after that of feeing, the firft defire 
which man feels is to comprehend, and his impatient mind 
fearcely perceives effedts, when it fprings forwards towards 
their caufes, without confidering at how great a diftance 
they are removed from it, and that this diftance can be 
overtaken only by obfervation. This fpirit of fyftem was 
peculiarly calculated to injure medicine; which, unfortu- 
nately, fince that period, has been but too much enflaved . 
by its influence. I thus enumerate the feparation of fyf- 
tematic philofophy from medicine, among the firft progref- 
five fteps made by the art. Hippocrates not only refrained 
from?jlluftrating the theory of medicine upon the principles 
of the philofophy of his age; he was moreover unwilling 
that this faculty of interpreting the phenomena of nature 
on theoretical principles fhould be abufed in its application 
to objects, the explication of which fhould be entirely the 
refult of obfervation and experience. This opinion is obs 
vioufly maintained in the treatife concerning the fate of medi~ 
ine among the ancients, (wegrecgacering inteiens). The author 
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of this tract, whom Boerhaave, in oppofition to Galen, 
and to fome other writers, believes to have been Hippocrates, 
oppofes with remarkable folidity of argument, and by an 
appeal to facts, a fyftem common in his time. The/e, 
obferves he, in the beginning of his treatife, have very much 
deceived themfelues in their multifarious reafonings, who, being 
inclined to {peak or to write concerning medicine, have affumed as 
the bafis of thei explanations, heat, or cold, or drynefs, or moif- 
ture, or any other doctrine which they have been pleafed to adopt, 
narrowing, as it were, the boundaries (% Beuyy ayorres) of the 
art, and, attributing to the agency of one or two caufes, by the 
aid of which they pretend to explain every thing, the principal 
caufe of difeafes, and of death. He confiders this fyftem as 
an innovation introdueed in his time, when he fays, but my 
defign is to recur again to the confideration of thofe, who have 
eftablifbed a new method of cultivating our art, by building it upon 
hypothetical fuppofitions.§ And he afterwards adverts to 
the phyfical and evident effets of aliment on our bodies, 
and fhews their incompatibility with the do€trine which 
he combats. 

The other books in which Hippocrates appears to found 
the theories, both of internal caufes and of regimen, as 
well as certain modes of treatment in difeafes, upon the 
qualities again{t which, he has juft now argued, confidered 
as principles of the faculties of our bodies, are acknow- 
ledged to be fpurious. We ought not then to deduce from 
their authority any argument for denying his being the 
author of the former doétrine, which in every other refpe@ _ 
is abundantly rational. The opinion, that experience 1s para- 
mount to every other coffideration in medicine, that every 
procefs of reafoning muft be conducted in conformity to 
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its ditates, and that the migd muft be guarded againft the 
infanity of attempting to comprehend every thing, is, there- 
fore, to be regarded as one of the firft fteps of progreflive 
improvement at which phyficians arrived after the birth 
of philofophy. or, obferves Hippocrates in his precepts, — 
(wagelyersas), in order to practife medicine, we muft not at firft 
occupy ourfelves in forming proceffes of reafoning clothed with 
Some probability, but deduce our reafonings from obfervation. 
— Es Ye Mien fen hanyioea merregay wibaval, weoreorlee intgsvELy, HAAG 
sein were Aoys. This much, then, Hippocrates accom. 
plifhed, by feparating medicine from philofophy. 

I conceive it neceflary to begin this branch of my fubje&, 
by giving this explanation of the meaning which ought to 
be affixed to the pofition, that medicine was feparated from 
philofophy ; and of the idea which we ought to entertain 
of this primary character of the epoch of Hippocrates afcrib- 
ed to it by Leclerc. 

This epoch ought to be divided into different periods; 
and the firft of thefe periods may be extended from the 

time of Hippocrates to that of Galen. The fecond will 
comprehend Galen, and the ancient Greeks who followed 
him. The third will embrace the Arabian fchool, from 
which that of the modern Greeks, among whom A€tua- 
rius was the only phyfician, who merits any particular 
attention, can fcarcely be diftinguifhed. During the fame 
period arofe the fchool of Salernum, more famous than 
praifeworthy; and yet, till the revival of letters, after the 
facking of Conftantinople, there appeared in Europe many 
remarkable and eminent men, independent of the chemifts, - 
who adhered to the fyftem of medicine laid down in its 
conceited jargon. Laftly, a fourth divifion of this epoch 
will correfpond to the period elapfed between the revival 
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of learning and of the Greek doétrine, and the epoch of 
Sanéforius. 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE FIRST EPOCH, 
FROM THE AGE OF HIPPOCRATES TO THAT OF GALEN. 


Tue works of Hippocrates, whether confidered as relat- 
ing to Aygiene, or as connected with the other departments 
of medicine, are charaéterized by the following remarkable 
peculiarity, that to the moment at which natural philofophy 
and chemiftry diffufed new light upon medicine, they were 
always regarded as a common text-book, on which the moft 
valuable medical performances could only be confidered as 
commentaries. 

The brevity and concifenefs of the text have rendered 
illuftrations neceflary ; accumulated experience of the dif- 
ferent influences to which man is naturally fubjeét, or 
voluntarily fubmits himfelf, has added new force to thofe 
previoufly obferved, but almoft all the original ideas are 
to be found in thefe primitive works. Whether we afcribe 
to Hippocrates the invention of thefe elements of the art, 
or whether he is only to be regarded as the able digefter 
of the doftrine eftablifhed in the fchool of Cos previous 
to his time, the treatifes which he has left us are always. 
to be confidered as one of the fineft monuments of anti- 


quity. 
| The Books concerning Hygiene attributed to Hippocrates. 


amo, The excellent treatife concerning air, water, and 
fituation, (aegs aipay, voairay, x to~wy.) This is univerfally 
regarded as the work of Hippocrates. In this traét, he 
difcourfes of the various effects, which are the fenfible 
indications of the different qualities of the atmofphere, of 
‘winds, 
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winds, of water, of the fituation of cities relative to thefe 
objects, of their expofure to different points of the horizon, 
and of the characters of falubrity and infalubrity which 
refult from fuch an expofure, as well as of the phyfical 
and moral conftitution of the people who are expofed to 
thefe influences. He alfo mentions the different feafons 
of the year, and their effets upon the human body. Finally, 
he fubjoins to thefe general obfervations particular remarks, 
chara€teriftic of the moral and phyfical habits of the Afiatic 
and European nations. Among the former, he diftinguifhes 
thofe of the eaft and thofe of the weft, in the number of 
whom he includes the African ftates known in his time, 
that is, the inhabitants of Egypt and of Lybia. Among 
the European nations, he expatiates at very great length 
on the Scythians, on the Sauromates; and compares the © 
ftates of Europe in general with thofe of Afia. The in- 
fluence of government on the moral and phyfical qualities 
of a people alfo appeared tohim an object worthy of great 
attention; and it is as a republican that he traces the 
criteria which diftinguith free nations from thofe fubjed- 
ed to the yoke of an arbitrary power. Thefe criteria 
appeared to him impreffed in a fenfible manner both upon 
their moral and phyfical conftitution. 

2do, The treatife on food, (weet teoPis), is like the preced- 
ing, in the judgment of almoft all the critics, a genuine 
production of Hippocrates. This piece is charaterized 
by Jefs order and method; but we find in it marks of pro- 
found meditation, and of truly philofophical views. The 
author treats of the peculiar nature of alimentary fub- 
{tances, of their proportions, with the age and tempera- 
ments of individuals, of their varieties, and of the me- 
chanifm of their application. The abruptnefs of the lan- 
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guage often gives an air of obfcurity to the difcourfe. 
I have given a fketch of the univerfal topics difcuffed in 
this book, at the beginning of the article Aliment. 
atio, The treatife concerning the falubrity of regimen, (aigi 
Ouctitns vyrevas), 18 written chiefly for the inftruction of men 
who, living in a ftate of privacy and difengagement from 
active bufinefs, can apply themfelves with fome detail to 
the care of their health. Such are thofe whom the author 
denominates idwrui, privati homines. The author of this 
tract, in the opinion of a great number of critics, was 
Polybius, the fon-in-law of Hippocrates. The qualities of 
beat and of cold, of drynefs and of moiflure, are the principal 
indications which he fpecifies, with the view of regulating 
the diet, according to the feafons, the age, fex, and tem~ 
perament of the individual. Upon this fubjeQ, it is proper 
to obferve, that the author of the book concerning the ftate 
of medicine among the ancients, has not rejected thefe confi- 
derations, but difapproved of the ufe which was made of 
them, by regarding them as explanatory of all the pheno- 
mena of health and of difeafes, and of all the effe€ts of 
aliment and of medicine. The author of this book, alfo, 
lays down fome rules to facilitate the extenuation of too 
corpulent people, and to reftore to a good plight fuch as 
are emaciated. ‘The bafis of his regimen turns principally 
upon the choice of aliments and drinks; upon exercife, 
baths, inun@tions, and the means of exciting vomiting, 
according to circumftances, and to different temperaments. 
A more complete idea of the contents of this book will 
undoubtedly be given under the article of Regimen. 
The three books on diet, (wigi dsetrns), which Leclerc, as 
I have already obferved, afcribes to Herodicus, have been 
alfo attributed by different critics to other phyficians, fome 
of whom lived prior to Hippocrates. Galen attaches little 
value 
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value to the firft, in which a few excellent remarks are 
interfperfed among a farrago of obfcure illuftrations, re- 
fpeting the nature of things, and the generation of man. 
On the contrary, he, as well as Celfus, confiders the fecond 
and third worthy of the father of medicine; more efpe- 
cially the fecond, in which the qualities and varieties of 
aliment are explained at great length. It is, however, evi- 
dent, that the firft and third, at leaft, are the compofition 
of the fame author; not only becaufe in each of thefe the 
author claims to himfelf the invention of regimen, as was 
ftated abave, but, becaufe in the firft, the writer premifes, 
that he will fpecify the fymptoms which are the harbingers 
of difeafe; and by the affiftance of which, we can pre- 
fcribe the regimen calculated to avert their confequences, 
and executes his promife in the third book; which is alfo 
one of the inventions of which he boatts. : 
In the firft book, he expreffes himfelf in the following 
manner: JI have alfo found out the means of previoufly afcer= 
taining, and before man is attacked by them, (aed +B roipeciy viv 
avieaaey...meosduéyvacts), the difeafes awhich muft originate in 
both kinds of excefs, (of aliment and of exercife). For thefe 
difeafes are not fuddenly generated, their elements gradually aca 
cumulate, and they at laft appear when thefe are united, (abgous 
ex@esvovles). L have then afcertained the derangements which 
man experiences before bis health is deftroyed by difeafe, and the 
means of reftoring him to a found fiate of health.* In the 
third book, at the commencement of the firft part of that 
book, he makes ufe of the following expreflions: J have 
however detetted the prognoftic figns (meo[vaces) of thofe things 
which predominate in-the body, whether aliment prevails over 
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exércife, or exercife predominates over aliment, as well as the 
method of remedying each of thefe exceffes, and of fudying and 
comprehending, beforehand, (ago xeercepeiideves), the flate of 
health, in order to prevent difeafes ; at leaft, to guard agaiuft 
indulging in too great and too frequent exceffes, for then we 
muft have recourfe to remedies, &c.t In proceeding to the 
fecond part, he thus exprefles himfelf: Now, my invention 
confifts, firft, in difeerning the fymptoms which precede an at- 
tack of difeafe, (és Oe meomelvoots wey wes 7B xotpever )y then iit 
perceiving the changes which bodies experience, whether the 
quantity of food exceeds the degree of exercife, or the degree 
of exercife furpaffes the quantity of food; or whether bath 
one and the other mutually maintain a Guft proportion. 
For the excefs of either generates difeafes, and health refults 
from their mutual agreement.t : 

We fee, then, that the fame fyftem guides the author of 
thefe two books; that the ideas and the expreffions are the 
fame, and, confequently, that they came from the fame 
pen. The firft book, which has been improperly divided 
into two, begins by laying it down as a principle, that the 
equilibrium of health depends upon a juft proportion be- 
tween food and exercife. Our author then proceeds to 
explain the nature of man, which he eftablifhes upon the 
union of the two principles of water and of fire, from 
which are derived the four primary qualities. This train 
of reafoning fufficiently proves that the author of this book 
is a different perfon from the writer of the treatife con- 
cerning the ftate of ancient medicine. This book contains 
fome curious paflages illuftrative of the philofophy of the 
ancients. ‘The fecond book, much more fatisfactory on 
ee ed the 
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the fubjet of our inquiries, and replete with excellent 
obfervations, contains, in the firft place, remarks on the 
effets of the different regions of the atmofphere, and of 
the winds: the author then difcuffes the qualities and 
varieties of aliments. I have given a pretty full account 
of this part in the article ALIMENT, p. 710, and following, 
of this DiGtionary; and I flatter myfelf that I have in 
fome refpeQts contributed to render certain capital terms 
of the Greek text more intelligible. This book is then 
concluded with fome obfervations on the different ingre- 
dients of hygiene, and efpecially on baths, dietetic vomits, 
and, above all, on the different kinds of gymnatftic exera 
cifes. : | 

The objet of the third book, is to determine the rules 
and meafures of all things, the ufe of which contributes to 
the fupport of life and health. It is divided into two prin- 
cipal parts; of thefe, one is appropriated to thofe ‘ who 
compofe the moft numerous clafs of men, (zaities woanoioe vay 
zvtenzay), who live upon {uch aliments as opportunity fup- 
plies, who are forced to labour, who are obliged to pafs 
their lives in travelling, or depend for their fubfiftence on 
maritime commerce.” Food, drink, the principal kinds of 
exercifes, baths, dietetic vomitings, methodical direCtions, 
according to circumftances and to the temperature of the 
feafons, conftitute the objet of the preeepts given by the 
author in the fitft part of the fecond book. 

But, after having given this feries of general precepts, 
which he confiders as applicable to the greateft proportion 
of the human race, who cannot pay any particular atten- 
tion to the prefervation of their health, (74 waste: cov dvbedm 
wav), he pafles on to the expofition of particulars which 
iuit the condition of thefe, who, leading a more inactive 
life, do not experience ay real enjoyment without the. poffe/- 
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Sion of health ; and whofe leifure affords them time to ap- 
ply themfelves to all the inquiries neceflary for its preferv- 
ation. It is in this part of his book, that he ftridtly invef- 
tigates the diftinguifhing marks ‘which predict alterations 
of health, and the manner in which health vacillates to- 
wards different indifpofitions, which he regards as the 
germs of difeafes. The dégree of importance which he at- 
taches to each of thefe alterations, that the generality of 
mankind neglect, fuggefts to him the proportion of dietetic 
means, by which he refifts their progrefs. We here per- 
ceive, that that fcrupulous attention to his own cafe, by 
which the author is conftantly occupied, has incurred the 
juft cenfure of Plato, and of all the philofophers, who are 
perfuaded that man lives not exclufively for his own in- 
tereft.' After all, this part, as well as the firft, contains 
many interefting particulars, and curious obfervations. 

sto, The book concerning dreams, (agi wuaviov), principal- 
ly fuggefts obfervations relative to the connection of dreams, 
with variations of regimen, and to the precautions which — 
they point out for the prefervation of health. Many con- 
fider this: book as the fequel of the third book, on diet. 
This opinion is not deftitute of foundation. ‘There is, in 
faét, a very obvious connection between the topics difcufl- 
ed in this book, and thofe illuftrated in the fecond part of 
the third book on diet, where all the effets of plethora, 
and of errors in regimen, are confidered. ‘Thefe errors are 
the caufes of the greateft part of thofe difquietudes which 
difturb reft ‘and fleep. “And it is eafy to perceive that the 
‘fame hand executed both of thefe works. 
“6toy The treatife on the regimen in acute difeafes, (azg! dil 
zs ofewy), is generally divided into four books ; but the regi- 
_ men which fhould be prefcribed to the fick is handled in the 
three firft alone; the fourth, which is not confidered as the 
: compofition 
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compofition of Hippocrates, contains only the hiftory of dif- 
ferent difeafes, and their diagnoftic and prognoftic fymptoms, 
as well as the method of cure. Thefe firft three books, univer- 
fally afcribed to Hippocrates, and confidered as one of his 
moft important productions, have no very clofe connection 
with the fubje&t of hygiene. The author, however, adverts to 
feveral of its principles, by comparing the habits of a per- 
-fon in a found flate of health with the exigences of a ftate 
. of difeafe; and by contrafting the effets of aliments, of 
drinks, of baths, as well as of the different kinds of regi- 
men, upon man, confidered both in a ftate of health and 
of difeafe. The firft book is intitled, efpecially in fome 
editions, concerning ptifan, that is, the decoction of barley, 
(agi wliedyns)5 and its principal obje€ in reality is to ex- 
plain the effects of this article of food, particularly appro- 
priated to the fupport of a during the courfe of acute 
difeafes. 

q7mo, ‘The book concerning the ufe of liquids, (we) i{eav 
xercr@), is alfo limited to the confideration of morbific af- 
fe€tions, both internal and external; but we likewife find 
in it fome refle€tions which are not foreign to the preferv- 
ation of health; as are alfo to be found {cattered in differ- 
ent other treatifes, fuch as that concerning the different re- 
gions inhabited by man, (migt tomav ray xnav avieums); concerna 
ing winds, (mei Puowy) ; concerning the ftate of medicine in an- 
cient times, (weel coring inzernns), SoC. 

In refpe&t to Polybius, the fon-in-law of Hippocrates, 
and his fucceflor in the fchool, which he had eftablithed, 
we have mentioned every thing that came to our know- 
ledge; when treating of the book afcribed to him sind Galen, 
was VIZ. concerning diet regimen. 
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DIOCLES CARYSTIUS. 


DiocLtes Carystrius, who has been called the fecond 
Hippocrates, is only known to us by the letter which he 
wrote to Antigonus, one of Alexander’s fucceflors, and 
which we find preferved in the editions of Paulus Egineta, 
at the end of the firft book, ch. 100, under the title of 
Prophylaétic epiftle of Diocles, (Atonriss tmisdrn weoPvrcxlini. 
Jt is of the fame purport with the third book on diet. Dio-+ 
cles, in this letter, fpecifies the figns which precede dif. 
eafes, and the prophylactic means to be adopted, when 
thefe fymptoms make their appearance. He divides dif- 
eafes into thofe of the head, of the breaft, of the abdomen, 
and of the bladder. ‘The author then proceeds to treat of 
the prefervative meafures which correfpond to the changes 
induced in our bodies, by the influence of the feafons ; and 
obfervations of this nature conclude the letter. The topics 
difcuffed in this morfel of antiquity are neceflarily very 
vague, and do not convey to us the idea of any remark- 
able progrefs of the fcience. ‘The author of the article 
Ancient Phyficians, (Dittionawe Encyclopedique de Medicine), 
places the age in which Diocles flourifhed, at the diftance 
of 72 years from the era of Hippocrates. | 


CELSUS. | 

CELSUS, (Aurelius Cornelius Celfus), according to the fame 
author, wrote in the 30th year of our era, and muft have 
been born about the 11th year before the commencement of 
the chriftian difpenfation. More frequently the elegant and 
judicious tranflator of Hippocrates, than an original, we 
recognize more order and method in his works than in 
thofe of his mafter. His age is beyond queftion much in-_ 


debted to him; but he did not greatly accelerate the pro-= 
grefs 
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erefs of the art. The firft book of his works contains the 
precepts relative to health. He begins by an expofition of 
the regimen adapted to ftrong, healthy, and robuft people; 
and then gives the rules fuitable to thofe of a weakly con- 
ftitution, and to invalids; and, finally, the precepts, the 
obfervance of which is rendered neceflary by the feafons, 
or which are ufeful in the different circumftances of life. 
In his firft chapter, he lays down two remarkable rules. 
His firft general maxim is, that a man of a good conftitu- 
tion, and in the full enjoyment of health, ought not to 
confine himfelf to any invariable law. A very wife pre- 
cept, from which refults a notable propofition, improperly 
cenfured. by fome authors, who have not entered into its 
general fpirit. The propofition is the following: modo plus 
jufto, modo non amplius affumere Jometines to exceed the frit 
meafure of neceffity, fometimes to confine ourfelves within its 
bounds. ‘Yhis is certainly the true import of the exprefhion 
jufto; and Sebizius has not attended to its proper fignifica- 
tion, when he reproaches Celfus as the advocate of glut- 
tony and drunkennefs. It is certain, that the ftri&t and 
precife law of neceffity i is not calculated for thofe who en- 
joy a vigorous ftate of health, but for thofe alone who are 
obliged to watch over themfelves with a rigorous attention; 
and when Sandtorius has made the following reflection, 
Celh fententia yon omnibus tuta eft,* he has faid nothing 
which the author himfelf had not advanced in the fubfe- 
quent chapter. Celfus, moreover, deduces from the fame 
propofition an inference relative to, the cuftoms of his own 
time, and to the ufe which was made of the gymnattic 
art. This inference confirms what I have faid i in the firft 
part of this article, concerning the true fenfe of an aphor- 
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ifm of Hippocrates.t ‘The text of Celfus is as follows: 
Sed ut hujus generis emercitationes cibique neceffarit funt fic 
athletict fupervacui. Nam et intermifjus propter aliquas civiles 
neceffitates ordo exercitationis corpus affligit ; et ea corpora qua 
mere corum vepleta funt, celerrime et fenefcunt, et egrotant. 
But as this kind of exercife and of food is neceffary, fo violent 
exercifes ave Juperfiuous ; for beth the order of exercife being 
interrupted on account of fome neceffary avocations, injures the 
body, and, thofe bodies which after the manner of the athletics 
have became lufly, very quickly both grow old and fckly. 

A fecond very remarkable and very important propofi- 
tion, to which, in my opinion, the abufe of antidotes, in 
certain inftances, is attributable, is the following : Caven- 
duimque nein Jfecunda valetudine, adverte prefidia confuman- 
tur. —and we muft take care left, in good health, our refources 
in fickne[s foould be wafted. 

Farther, the precepts of Celfus chiefly relate to regimen, 
and to the choice of aliments and of drinks, to the ufe of 
baths, ‘the proportions and mutual relations of diet and of 
labour 3 to dietetic vomitings or fyrmaifm, and to gym- 
naftic exercifes. ‘The part of his work in which the regi- 
men adapted to people of weak and delicate conftitutions is 
confidered, is replete with judicious obfervations. For thefe 
we are indebted to this author; or he was at leaft the firft, 
as far as we knew, who explained them, with a method 
and perfpicuity which we do not find in the works of Hip- 
pocrates.. We here perceive, either that himfelf was the 
fubjeCt of his own obfervations, or at leaft that he has de- 
rived his precepts immediately from the ftudy of nature. 
in the number.of people of weak conftitutions, he includes 
the greateft part of men of letters, and of the inhabitants 

of 
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of cities. Quoin numero magna pars urbanorum, omne/que pene 
eupidi hterarum funt. 7 

After this difcuffion, Celfus proceeds to the variations of 
regimen, which different conftitutions, different periods of 
life, fex, and the feafons, render neceflary. He afterwards 
explains the regimen adapted to perfons labouring under 
different infirmities, and that which is moft proper to avert 
the effects of peftilential contagions. In the fecond book, 
from the beginning of chapter 18th, he explains the pro- 
perties and qualities of aliments and of drinks. "We here 
find many of the obfervations of Hippocrates interfperfed 
among thofe which are peculiar to our author; and, un- 
fortunately, we alfo meet with claflifications very much at 
variance with found phyfics, of fubftances effentially dif- 
ferent in their nature, arranged under the fame order, and 
with contradictions which feem inexplicable. We thall 
find in this book, cucumber included in the order of fub- 
ftances, which Celfus defignates by the expreflion gue boni 
fucci fant, which afford good juices; and the fame vege- 
table, in the fubfequent chapter, clafled with thofe (que 
mali fucci funt) which yield bad juices. This divifion itfelf 
prefents us with nothing that is perfpicuous or intelligible ; 
and, in the order of cooling fubftances, we find coriander 
aflociated with cucums, &c. But, notwithftanding thefe 
inconfiftencies, Celfus is one of the authors in the Hippo- 
cratic era, from whom, thofe who think for themfelves 
derive moft profit, and by the perufal of whofe works they 
will beft inform themfelves concerning the ftate of medi- 
cine among the ancients. 

Dr. Mackenzie, in his work, elucidates in ample detail 
the moft remarkable precepts of this phyfician, as well as 
thofe of moft of the other writers. I fhall not enlarge fo 
much upon them in this place, becaufe fuch a defcription 

would 
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would extend this article to too great a length; and be- 
caufe it is more natural to referve the full confideration of 
the fubject, for the article of Recimen, to which I hope to 
give my moft ferious attention. 


: PLUTARCH, AGATHINUS. 

Piurarcs, who was not a phyfician, has left us an ex- 
cellent treatife, intitled, dyreve wagalyiauara, —precepts for 
the prefervation of health. ‘This treatife contains no new 

ideas; but a new illuftration of ideas, with which phyfi- 
cians had been previoufly familiar. And in the hiftory of 
our art, it is proper to diftinguifh the epochs at which the 
intermixture of philofophy has inhanced the value of medi- 
cine, and extended its empire over the minds of man. The 
fhew of fcience, and of accurate demonftrations, makes 
little impreffion upon the vulgar. Plutarch, with a loofer 
chain of reafoning, but with ftriking comparifons, and an 
enchanting ftyle, adorned the precepts of the art, and con- 
ciliated to them the affections of his readers. His precepts 
were reduced to practice by himfelf; and a long life, a 
vigorous health, the prefervation of all his faculties un- 
impaired till a very advanced age, confirmed the truth of 
what he had written. Among other kinds of exercifes, he 
highly eftimated reading with a loud voice; and we fee 
that this cuftom was generally regarded by the ancients as 
productive of the moft falutary confequences. He attaches 
little value to fyrmaifm or dietetic vomitings, fo often prac 
tifed among the ancients. He confiders them as an inven 
tion favourable to gluttony, but contrary to nature, and hurts 
fulto health. The little importance which Plutarch attaches 
to cold bathing, fo univerfally prevalent in his time, isa 
fa no lefs remarkable. On this fubjeé& he exprefles him- 
felf in the following manner; Aszed yeicbas, boyed wor, ime 
Ozwelinoy 
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detilixdy 15 yeovezedy Marray 4 viewer eos, ——the habit of plunging 
one’s felf into the cold bath after exercifes, is rather the incon- 
Sfderate att of a young man, than a falutary cuffom. He 
confiders, that hardening of the body, and that infenfibility to 
the influences of external objeds, (Ovomabessy mes te tha onrne 
ectata 7% couet@), which, he obferves, to refult from the 
ufe of the cold bath, as noxious to the internal functions, 
and unfriendly to perfpiration. He fubjoins thefe confider- 
ations: Lhat the perfons who are accuffomed to the ufe of cold 
baths, neceffarily relapfe into that precifion and ferupulous rés 
gularity of regimen, which, in his opinion, ought to be avoided, 
having their attention always occupied in guarding againft 
tranferelfing the fiviG rules of this regimen, infomuch, as the 
leaft error would foon be punifhed by fatal confequences. In 
velpee? to the warm bath, he adds, you may much more fre= 
quently tran[zrefs againft i with impunity. In truth, any dia 
sninution of tone and of vigour, which the body may fuftain from 
its ufe, is of far lefs moment than the advantages derived from 
it, on account of properties fo favourable and conducive to the 

procefs of digeflion.* | 
_ This is not the place to inveftigate either the truth or the 
falfehood of this opinion of Plutarch. It is only proper 
to obferve, that the Romans adopted the ufe of the cold 
bath, efpecially from the reign of Auguftus, whofe life, as 
has been faid, Axtonius Mufa faved, by its application; that. 
they had even carried this practice to the verge of infanity, 
and perhaps to excefs. Seneca boatts of his vigour in this. 
refpect: Lantus ego pfychrolutes! Finally, that Plutarch 
wrote this treatife nearly about the time when Agathiaus, 
a celebrated phyfician who practifed at Rome, extolled in 
the 


* Plut. lc. ed. of Hen. Steph, 1572, in 8vo, Grac. p. 227, Lat. 226. 
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the higheft degree the habitual ufe of the cold bath, for 
men as well as for children. But Agathinus recommended 
the ufe of the cold bath only after moderate exercife, at 
the moment when one feels his body aétive, and before he 
takes food. He directed frequent and fudden immerfions, 
intermixing dry frictions, and adding the exercife of {wim- 
ing. He did not wifh that the temperature of the water 
fhould be reduced to the freezing point; and he did not 
believe, that with thefe precautions, any great danger 
might be apprehended, in very hot weather, from bathing 
even after fupper. It does not appear that he advifed the 
ufe of the cold bath in the firft ftage of infancy; but he 
condemned the application of the hot bath, at this age, as 
- moft prejudicial to health. This fpecies of the bath he 
regarded as ufeful only to men who had been fatigued, or 
whofe bowels were tardy and conftipated.* Galen quotes 
Agathinus in many places; but is filent as to his opinions 
relative to hygiene. 

The truth is, that Plutarch had certainly gone too fae i itt 
exaggerating the limitations which the ufe of the cold bath 
requires, and that its advantages have always been recog- 
nized by found obfervers, if on every occafion we avoid 
the rafhnef$ which might render its ufe dangerous, and do not 
contract a habit in this refpe€t, the afcendency of which 
would fooner or latter become troublefome. I do not 
fpeak here of Plutarch’s two difcourfes, concerning the 
“ufe of anithal food, (ae: cagxopuyias), in which he expoftu- 
lates againft this cuftom, more by philofophical reafonings 
than ftom confiderations of its effets on health. For our 
author himfelf, as Mackenzie obferves, did’ not abftain from 
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the ufe of this kind of food; and he appears to have com- 
pofed thefe difcourfes, rather with the view of fubmitting 
to the public fome ingenious opinions entertained by him, 
than of introducing a reform in the cuftoms of his time. 

To the authors who have written on Aygiéne, during the 
period now under confideration, we may add thofe who 
have treated on aliments. Galen mentions Xenocrates, 
who lived under the reign of Tiberius, and had written a 
treatife on fifhes, included in the colleGtion of Photius ; 
but which, as Mackenzie remarks, comprehends little that 
is really ufeful. Diofcorides, who flourifhed under Nero, 
has inferted in his work different articles concerning ali- 
ments; their feafonings and qualities, among the medicines 
which compofe its principal fubject. Thefe articles are 
efpecially to be found in the fecond and fifth books, and 
in general they poflefs but a moderate fhare of merit. 
We muft not clafs Cehus Apicius in the number of the 
authors who have written on Aygiéne, although he collect- 
ed all the receipts on cookery extant in his time. He lived 
under the reign of Trajan. But Pliny, the naturalift, who 
flourifhed under Vefpafian and Titus, furnithes all ‘that 
curiofity can defire, concerning the natural hiftory of ali- 
mentary fubftances, concerning the properties attributed 
to them, and concerning the practices of .the Romans in 
his age: and the charms of his ftyle, the profound, and 
philofophical refle€tions with which his work is complete; 
compenfate for the errors and credulity which we Su 
obliged too frequently to lay to his charge. : 

While {peaking of the philofophers who, in A she age, 
employed themfelves in difquifitions conne&ted with the 
prefervation and phyfical perfe€tion of the human race, it 
would be an unjuft omiflion to pafs over the name of 
Aulus Gellius. In the twelfth book, ch. 1, of the Aiétic 

Nighis, 
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Nizhis, Nottes Attice, of this author, we find a paflage 
worthy gf notice, concerning the fuckling of infants by 
their mothers, and the inconveniency of mercenary nurfes, 
who in Rome were generally feleQed from among the 
jlaves. It is Pavorinus, a celebrated philofopher of that 
period, born at Arles, who is fuppofed to addrefs himfelf 
to the mother of a Roman lady. 

DQ uum mater puelle parcendum et effe diceret, adbibendaf- 
que pucro nutrices, (c....Oro te inquit, mulier....Sine eam 
totam integram effe matrem fila fut....Plereque ifte prodi- 
giole muleres fontem illum fan&ifimum corporis, generis 
bumant educatorem, arefacere et extinguere, cum pertculo 
guoque averfi corruptique la€iis, laborant ; tanquam pul- 
chritudinis fibt iniignia devenuftet....Non idem fanguis eft 
aunc in uberibus, qui in utero fuit? Nonne hac quoque in 
ve folertia nature evidens eft, quod poftquam Janguis ille 
opifex in penetralibus fuis omne corpus hominis finxit, ad- 
ventante jam partus tempore, in fupernas fe partes profert, 
ad fovenda vite ac lucis rudimenta praflo eft, et recens 
natis notum et familiarem vitum offert ? Duamobrem non 
fruftra creditum eft, fe intus valeat, ad fingendas corporis 
atque animt fimilitudines vis et nature feminis, non fecus 
ad eandem rem laGis quogue ingenia et proprietates valere. 
Negue in hominibus td folum, fed in pecudibus animadver- 
fum; nam fi ovium la&e bedi, aut caprarum agni alan- 
tur, conflat ferme in bis lanam duriorem, m iwuls capillam 
gignt tenertorem....Quae, malum, igitur ratio eft, nobiltta- 
tem iftam modo nati hominis, corpufque et animum bene in 
geniatis primordits inchoatum, infitivo degenerique alimentg 
lactis alient corrumpere 2.4682 prefertim, tifa quam ad pre- 
bendum laGe adbibebitis, aut ferva, aut fervilis eft, et, ut 
plerumque folet, externe atque barbare nationts ; fi unproba, 
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sé When the young wotiian’s mother faid that fhe muft 
be fpared, ahd nurfés provided for the child, I intreat you, 
woman,” faid he, ‘* allow her to be the fole and entire 
- gother of her owt fon... Many unnatural women endeavour: 
to dty up and extinguifh that facred fountain of the body 
and nourifhment of man, with great hazard, turning and 
corrupting the channel of their milk, left it fhould render 
the diftin@tions of their beauty lefs attractive ...Is not 
that blood which is now in the breaft, the ime which 
was in the womb? Is not the wifdom of nature evi- 
dent alfo in this inftance, that as foon as the blood, 
which is the artificer, has formed the body within its pene- 
tralia, it rifes into the upper parts, when the period of par- 
turition approaches, to cherifh the firft principles of life 
and light, fupplying known and familiar food to the newe- 
born infants? Wherefore it is not without reafon believed, 
that as the power and quality of the femen avail to form 
likeneffes of the body and mind, in the fame degree alfo 
the natuté and properties of the milk avail toward affeting 
the fame purpofe. Nor is this confined to the human race, 
but i is obferved alfo i in beafts. For, if kids are brought up 
by the milk of a fheep, ot lambs with that of goats, it is 
plain by experience, that in the latter is produced a coarfer 
fort of wool, and in the former a fofter fpecies of hair... 
What, I would afk, can be the reafon, that you thould 
corrupt the dignity of a new-born human being, forthed in 
body and mind upon principles of diftinguithed excellence, 
by the foreign and degenerate nourifhment of another’s 
milk ?...Patticularly if the, whom you hire for the purpofe 
of the fupplying the milk, be a flave, or of a fervile condi- 
tion, or, as it often happens, of a foreign and barbarous 
nation, or if fhe be difhoneft, or deformed, or unchafte, 
or a drunkard.” 3 
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I only extract from this eloquent piece, fuch claufes as 
contain ideas and reafonings moft intimately allied to the 
phyfical knowledge of man. The whole paflage merits a 
perufal in the original. Favorinus, whom Aulus Gellius 
makes the principal character in this dramatic fcene, lived 
in the reign of Adrian. 
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SECOND PERIOD OF THE FIRST EPOCH. 


GALEN. 


GALEN, born at Pergamos, a city of Afia Minor, in the 
130th year of the Chriftian era, was the perfon who (after 
Hippocrates) moft ably elucidated the art of medicine, by 
the extent of his knowledge, and by the excellence of his 
writings. Having deeply imbibed the Hippocratic fpirit by 
repeated perufal of the Coan fages’ works, he has analyfed 
his writings, and enriched his do€trine, by happy applica- 
tions: and anatomy, which in his time had already made 
great progrefs, eminently contributed to give a greater de- 
gree of precifion to his ideas. Thefe advantages, it muft 
be confeffed, are counterbalanced by fome defects, by a 
copioufnefs which is often diffufe, and by a degree of 
minute fubtility. He it was, who, independently of the 
little folidity of the famous doétrine of heat and of cold, 
of moifture and of drynefs, which he embraced, fubjoined 
to it the extreme and ufelefs fubtility of the four degrees, 
into which he divided each of thefe imaginary qualities. 
It was by means of thefe divifions, purely hypothetical, 
that he pretended to claflify and to define the different 
properties of aliments and of medicines. This doctrine 
was afterwards diffufed, and had great fuccefs, in the Ara- 


bian {chool. It conftituted a great part of the knowledge 
of 
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of phyficians of Europe, during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, who were acquainted with Arabian wri- 
ters alone, and, with Galen, through the médium of the 
Arabian fchool. This do€trine reigned untit ‘the learned 
men of the Greek empire were fpread over Europe, anid, 
with their manufcripts, carried thither the tafte of anti- 
quity. From that time, the works of Hippocrates became 
the abfolute ftandard of the fchools, as well i in Italy, as in 
France, and in England. 

It is very aftonifhing, that fo fine a genius as Galen, 
fhould have attached fo much importance to fpeculations, 
fo little fufceptible of accurate demonftration ; and ‘that a 
man, who in other refpeéts fcattered fo much philofophy 
through his writings, who has compofed the admirable trea- 
tife de ufu partium, fhould be the very perfon who indulged 
himfelf in fuch frivolities. We meanwhile fee, that full of 
veneration for Hippocrates, he was averfe from afctibing 
to him the treatife intitled Concerning the flate of medicine 
among the ancients, (arel ceoyceeins inzeins ), the author ‘of 
which oppofes this very doétrine, already become fathion- 
able in his time, revived afterwards and amniplified’ by 
Galen; and, for the purpofe of overturning it, makes ufe 
of the moft folid Saepmahiiat dictated by the aia Ob= 
fervation. 

With refpe& to the doétrine of bypitnd, Galen otight to 
be confidered, either as an GHgisial yueighs of as comment- 
ator on Hippocrates. ot Of) 

The original works of Galen are, fix books on the Prefer 
ation of health, (oyewev)s a book containing’ a! difquifition 
on this queftion, Is bygidne (<3 syevov) dependent on' medicine, 
or on the gymnaftic art? another book having this titles Con- 
cerning the beft complexion (xarackev)) of the body, the means by 
dwhich it may be known and defended fram the caufes which can 
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deftroy it: another, treating of the conffitution, of a good con~ 
fritution, &c. (2205, eveta,) and of the difference between it and 
an athletic confiitution: three books, ‘concerning the properties 
of aliments ; one upon the aliments, which form good. or bad 
Juices, (wel edyvpeluc, 5 xanoyyules tooPar)s another on atte. 
nuating diet, (agi asaluvsous dieivas); another on the ewercife 
defignated that of the Jfinall ball, (esx eces oPaiges), a {pecies of 
game analogous to that of the hand ball, To the books of 
Galen on Aygiéne, is ordinarily joined the treatife intitled, 
on the method of recognizing, and of curing, the paffions of the 
fowl, that is, the excefles which refult from. their indulg- 
ence. ‘To this piece, Chartier adds another, which has 
nearly a fimilar title, and contains analogous precepts, un- 
lefs, that in the former of thefe titles, he makes ufe of the 
exprefhion, Tay & TY orn wow, —of the paffions of the foul ; 
and, in the latter, of the term’ cay & ™ boy erect elnpeaeT ayy 
of the errors of the foul. But, in both books, the text of 
Galen, exhjbits on each occafion -the laft term siden 
faults or errors. sue : | 

It is affuredly a very vie and a very juit idea, to clafs 
the precepts of philofophy with the means moft conducive. 
to the prefervation of health. Laftly, a fubject of great 
importance, and worthy of deep confideration, is that of 
which Galen treats in his book on habits, (weet zav twy.) 
Different fragments, and certain other treatifes, afcribed to 
Galen, might be fubjoined ; but they add nothing to what is 
contained in the above: and the fpirit, as well as dodtrine 
of Galen will be fufficiently comprehended by the perufal 
of thofe which have juft now been quoted. If we fubjoin 
to thefe his three commentaries on the tréatife of Hippo- 
crates, concerning air, water, and fituation ; a commentary 
on the book attributed to Polybius, concerning the falubrity 


of the regimen of smciuiduatiis and four commentaries on the 
book 
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book intitled de alimento; we fhall have all that Galen has 
left us of any importance on Aygiene. The abridgment of 
Lacuna, intitled epitome Galeni operum, and publifhed at 
Lyons in 1643, gives a pretty complete account of the works 
of Galen; the prolixity of which required this affiftance. 
It alfo enables us to turn over the original text without lofs 
of time, whenever we have occafion to confult it. 

Mackenzie gives a very good idea of all that Galen has 
added to the knowledge communicated by his BN ae 
on the dodtrine of Aygiéne. 

“In order to adapt his rules concerning ygiéne to perfons 
under all circumftances, Galen divides mankind into three 
clafles. In the firft, he reckons thofe who are naturally 
found and ftrong, and at liberty, from their affluence, to 
beftow what time and care they pleafe on their health. 
In the fecond, he places fuch as are of a delicate and infirm 
conftitution. And his third clafs, contains thofe whofe 
neceflary occupations, in public or private life, will not 
permit them to eat, fleep, or ufe exercife, at regular 
hours.” | 

“¢ As to the firft clafs, he obferves, that to preferve health 
and life, as long as is confiftent with the life of man, it is 
neceflary that the ftamina of the organs fhould be naturally 
good. For fome,” he fays, “ are fo crazy, that E/culapius 
himfelf could fcarce prolong their lives beyond threefcore. This 
clafs he divides into four periods; viz. infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age. Two of thefe periods, namely, 
_ infancy and old age, had been touched upon. but flightly 
before his time. But as to youth and manhood, whether 
of robuft or tender conftitutions, the general rules eftablith- 
ed by Hippocrates and others, for preferving health, are, 
for the moft part, the fame which Galen alfo recommends, 
and therefore need not be repeated here.” ) 

| Aa2 To 
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“¢ To be brief, there are four articles with regard to the 
prefervation of health, which Galen has confidered more 
attentively than any that went before him, viz. 1, infancy ; 
2, old age; 3, the difference of temperaments; and 4, the 
care neceflary to be taken by thofe whofe time is not in 
their own power, &c.” | 

Dr. Mackenzie afterwards enters into a fuccin® detail 
concerning the moft important rules, which Galen gives 
for preferving the lives and health of men, in thefe four 
periods of life. I fhall not follow him in the difquifition, 
which belongs rather to the article of regimen, than to an 
hiftorical article. I fhall content myfelf with enlarging 
upon three objeéts, which are more immediately corinect- 
ed with the hiftory of the art: thefe are, 

1, The origin of the term 1on-naturals, to fignify the 
objects which appertain to Aygiene. : 

2, The hiftory of cold baths, efpecially in their applica- 
tion to infants. | 

3, The eftablifhment of the do€trine of the four tem- 
peraments, and of their four degrees, which, notwithftand- 
ing its abfurdity, for fo long a period, kept pofleflion of the 
{chools. 

I, “ The epithet of non-naturals, applied to the things 
moft effential to the fupport of human life, appears extreme- 
ly fhocking and contradictory,” as Mackenzie has obferved: 
nor does it feem lefs extraordinary,” fays he, that the ufe 
of an expreffion, fo ill-fancied, which arofe merely from the 

jargon of the peripatetic {chools, fhould for fo long a pe- 
riod have continued current among phyficians. The origin 
of it appears to be derived from a paflage, where Galen 
divides things relating to the human body into three clafles. 
The firft, confifting of thofe things which are zatural to it; 


the fecond, of things which are non-natural, that is, beyond 
« the 
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¢ the pale ef its nature; the third, of things which are 
extra-natural, that is, of things different from the ordinary 
courfe of nature. The following are the words of Galen, 
copied from the Latin verfion of the book de Oculis, afcrib- 
ed to him: * Qui fanitatem vult reftituere decenter, debet 
invefligare feptem RES NATURALES, que funt, elementa, com- 
plexiones, humores, membray virtutes, [piritus, et operationes .— 
Et RES NON-NATURALES, que funt fex, aer, cibus, potus, 
inanitio et repletio, motus et quies, fomnus et vigilia, et acci- 
dentia anmi. Et RES EXTRA-NATURAM, que funt tres, 
morbus, caufa morbi, et accidentia morbuim comitantia. From 
this fantaftical diftin@tion, the epithet of non-naturals firtt 
arofe, and has been retained in common ufe to this day ; 
though it cannot be underftood without a commentary. 
Hoffman, for example, when he applies this epithet to air 
and aliment, accompanies it with the following explan- 
ation: * 4 veteribus he RES NON-NATURALES appellantur, 
quoniam extra corporis effentiam conftitute funt.+ ‘This ex 
planation of Hoffman applies extremely well to air and to 
aliment ; but how can it be transferred to evacuations, to 
fleep and to watchfulnefs, to motion and to reft, and to the 
affections of the foul ?” : 

II, We have feen that the ufe of the cold bath had 
been introduced by Antonius Mufa; extolled by Agathinus, 
and condemned by Péutarch, by very inconclufive arguments. 

Galen was far from adopting the opinion of Agathinus, 
re{pecting the ufe of the cold bath. In whatever eftima- 
Tee 3 tion 


* It is found in Chartier’s edition, tom. x, Hi.) Ps 510. “The 
Greck text has not reached our times. Mackenzie’s quotation, in which 
he does not mention the edition, fpecifies Clafs vii, lib. de Oculis, parte 
tertia, cap. 2. 


+ Diff 3. Decad. See Mackenzie’s Hift. &c. Introduction, p, 4, note. 
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tion it may be held, on account of its ftrengthening effecty 
he did not wifh that it fhould be applied before the growth 
of the body was completed. The age at which he fixed 
the commencement of its ufe, was the middle of the fourth 
feptennary, that is, about the twenty-fourth year. He 
farther directed, that the young man who had recourfe to 
cold bathing, fhould have a good conftitution, and enjoy 
an uninterrupted ftate of good health; that his temper 
fhould be chearful and open, that is, that he fhould have 
no predifpofition to melancholy, or hypochondriafis. He 
advifed, that the beginning of fummer fhould be chofen 
for acquiring this habit, that there might be fufficient time 
for being inured to it before the return of winter: that 
the day felected for commencing this practice fhould be 
calm, and as warm as poflible for the feafon; that the 
hotteft time of the day fhould alfo be chofen for immer- 
fion into the cold water; and that the gymna/erium, or the 
place where the people {tripped themfelves, fhould be of a 
proper degree of temperature. According to Galen, alfo, 
cold bathing fhould be preceded by frictions, quicker and 
harder than ufual; and after the cuftomary unétions, the 
young man ought to engage in the moft violent exercifes. 
After thefe preliminary practices, ‘ let him plunge in,” fays 
Galen, quickly; becaufe nothing can bring on a greater 
degree of fhivering, than entering gradually into cold water, 
infomuch, that every part of the body is affected in fucceflion. | 
Let not the water into which he immerges be either lukewarm 
or frozen.” ¢* If tepid water,” obferves this great phyfician, 
‘ has not the advantage of exciting the flux and reflux of heat, 
(3 awoueirees Secpecicing twaravexAnow,) water whofe temperature 1s 
diminifhed to the point of freezing, takes too faft a hold of 
thofe who are not accuffomed to it, and the cold affects the 
vital parts.” The young man, he adds, will be able by de- 
: 5 grees 
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grees to accuftom himfelf to endure water of the freezing 
temperature; but, in his firft attempts, he muft not expofe 
himfelf to water which is too cold, &c.* 

Before entering on thefe details, Galen obferves, ¢ a well 
formed healthy body, ought not to be wafbed in cold water 
during the progre/s of its growth, left thes progrefs fhould be 
vetavded.+ But it is chiefly in refpet to the moft tender 
age, that he ftrenuoufly oppofes the ufe of the cold bath. 
‘* Let us leave,” fays he, ‘* this cuftom to the Germans, the 
Scythians, and other barbarous nations, as alfo to the wild 
boars and bears, never advifing any perfon to run the hae 
zard of infli€ting a fudden death on a new-born infant, in 
the hope of {trengthening and rendering him hardy, if he 
dies not in courfe of this dangerous experiment.”{ There 
is certainly fome truth in this ftatement; but it is a falfe 
affertion, that the ufe of the cold bath is naturally a caufe 
capable of retarding the growth of the body; and between 
the practice of plunging a new-born infant in water of the 
temperature of ice, and the entire profcription of cold 
bathing till the age of twenty-four years, there are certain- 
ly a great number of intermediate gradations. We confider 
Dr. Mackenzie’s refleCtions on, this fubject deferving of 
being quoted in this place; inafmuch as they were fuggett- 
ed to him by this paflage of Galen, in a very pertinent note, 
and are very worthy of being known. 

He obferves, in the context, that the practice recom- 
mended by Galen of rubbing the body of the new-born 
infant with falt, has for a long time gone into defuetude, 
and has been advantageoufly fuperfeded by that of cold 

| Aag bathing, 


* De Sanitat. tuend. lib. ili, c. 4, ed. de Chartier. 
+ Ib. 3 t Ib. Jib. i, c. 10, 
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bathing, employed with proper precautions. He then ftates 
in a note, ‘ that the cold bath, by ftrengthening the folids, 
and promoting a free perfpiration, gives livelinefs, warmth, 
and vigour, to infants ; highly conducive to prevent rickets, 
broken bellies, {crophulous diforders, and coughs, to which 
children are extremely obnoxious in fome countries. And 
nature herfelf feems to have pointed out this remedy to 
men, both in the ancient and new world. Virgil informs 
us, that it was a cuftom in Italy, long before the building 


of Rome, to plunge their new-born infants in the coldeft 
{treams. : ; 


Durum a ftirpe genus, natos ad flumina primum, 
Deferimus, fevoque gelu duramus et undis.* 


*¢ And William Pen, in his letter to Dr. Bainard,}+ has 
the following words: ‘I am affured that the American In- 
dians wafh their young infants in cold ftreams, as foon as born, 
in all feafons of the year.’ 

‘¢ With regard to infants of a {trong conftitution, there - 
can be no objection to the ufe of cold bathing, efpecially if 
(to avoid a fudden tranfition from the warmth in which a 
foetus was formed to an oppofite extreme) parents would 
defer it to the next fummer after the child is born. But 
to guard againft any pofhibility of danger to the infant from 
this daily and quick immerfton of the whole body, let the 
nurfe obferve whether he becomes warm and lively imme- 
diately upon his being taken out of the water, or foon after 
he is rubbed dry and dreffled; if fo, the cold water will 
undoubtedly prove of fervice to him: but if, on the con- 

trary, 


* 7En. lib. ix, 603. 
‘+ Hiftory ef cold Baths, part ii, p, 291. 
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trary, the child becomes chilly and pale, and efpecially if 
any of his limbs fhould be contraCted or benumbed with 
the cold, and continue fo for fome time after he is rubbed 
dry and drefled, the ufe of the bath muft be intermitted 
for a few days, and tried again when the child is brifker ; 
or, in cafe the fame fymptoms fhould return, it muft be 
quite laid afide.” 

If it fhould be replied to thefe teftimonies, that the prac- 
tice of the cold bath is not neceflary to render infants {trong 
and vigorous, I fhall very readily acquiefce in the truth of 
the aflertion: but the oppofer of this cuftom muft alfo 
grant, that it is not fo prejudicial as has been believed ; 
that it muft neceflarily contribute to fortify young children 
againft the inclemencies of the feafons; and, above all, 
againft the varieties of temperature, fo often hurtful to 
thofe who are clothed with fo much care, and are feclud- 
ed with fo much folicitude from all atmofpherical impref 
fions. | aoe 

Ill, I proceed to the dotrine of heat and of cold, of 

-drynefs and of moifture, and of the four degrees into which 
Galen has divided thofe qualities of bodies. He does not 
apply thefe diftin@tions to aliments, but to medicines. The 
fubftance of his obfervations on this fubject is as follows. 
I fay the fubftance, becaufe the diffufe flyle of this writer 
does not permit me to infert in this place an entire trans- 
lation of the paflage. ‘* Whatever may be the quality of a 
medicine, whether heat, cold, drynefs, or moifiure, we muft re~ 
fer it toa middle fate, which conftitutes what may be called 
the perfect temperament, (70 euxgurer, + wis). Having affum- 
ed this for the fubje& of our comparifon, a body, whatever may 
be its nature, whofe condition may be confidered as tempered, in 
proportion as medicinal fubftarces are removed from the tempera- 
ment of this body, they become, in refpect to it, more or lefs hot, 

cold, 
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cold, dry, or moift, fome to the firft degree, others to the fecond, 
third, fourth. Thus is it, he adds, that the oil of rofes, (+ 
poower), being in the firft degree of cold, the fourth degree will 
be folled with hemlock, the juice of poppy, mandrake, and hen- 
bane: and dill, as well as fenu-greek, being in the jfirft degree 
of heat, the fourth wil be poffeffed by cauftic fubftances. We 
may reafon in the Jame manner with regard to drynefs and 
motfiure. It is of confequence, he fays, not to confound thefe 
degrees. I propofe to myfelf to execute this claffijication, not 
by the aid of probabilities and conjectures, but by precife and 
accurate experiments: a work abounding with difficulties, but 
calculated to confirm and infure the progrefs of medicine.. This 
will be the eye by whofe affiftance truth will be recognized and 
eftablifoed.+ , 

Such are the enlogies which Galen pafles upon this fyf- 
tem of claflification, of which he was not the inventor, but 
which he boafts of having carried to a great degree of per- 
fe€tion. ‘The middle term is man in general, and each 
individual in particular ; and in each individual, the organ 
of touch, or the fkin efpecially. This arrangement he ac- 
companies with the following obfervation : that as the cons 
flitution of each individual is different, what may be clafl- 
ed in the number of hot fubftances for one, will be fome- 
times found in the number of cold fubftances for another, 
&c. | : 

‘Whatever truth may be in this theory when ftripped of 
its hypothetical garb, I fhall reft fatisfied with having ad- 
verted to it in this place, as more worthy of occupying a 
diftinguifhed place in the hiftory of errors than in that of 


the progrefs of the art. And I fhall remind my readers, 
that 


\ 


> Lib. iti, de Medicam. fimp, facult. ed. Chartier, cap, 13. 
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that the fame man, fpeaking of the qualities of aliments, 
a work replete with excellent obfervations, obferves, 
that he fhall have recourfe to experience alone in order to 
determine them; and not to any procefs of reafoning 
founded upon the fuppofitious properties of thefe fub- 
ftances. He has alfo given us fome very ufeful remarks, in 
the three books written by him on this fubject. I have 
had occafion to give a fuccin& account of this performance 
under the article Aliment. 

I hall clofe this article, as Mackenzie has done, by quot- 
' ing a remarkable paflage of Galen, extracted from his Trea- 
tife on the prefervation of health. ‘* I befeech all perfons, 
fays he, “* who fhall read this treatife, not to degrade them- 
felves to a level with the brutes, or the rabble, by gratify- 
ing their floth, or by eating and drinking promifcuoully 
whatever pleafes their palates; or by indulging their appe- 
tites of every kind. But whether they underftand phyfic 
or not, let them confult their reafon, and obferve what 
agrees, and what difagrees, with them; that, like wife — 
- men, they may adhere to the ufe of fuch things as are con- 
ducive to their health, and forbear every thing which, by 
their own experience, they find to do them hurt; and let 
them be affured, that, by a diligent obfervation and pra€ticé 
of this rule, they may enjoy a good thare of health, and 
feldom ftand in need of phyfic or phyficians.” 


PORPHYRY. 


Between Galen and Oribafius, who, after Galen, was 
the firft of the Greek phyficians whofe writings have come 
down to us, an interval of two centuries elapfed. In this 
{pace of time we ought not to forget the celebrated Pors 


phyry ; the pupil of Plotinus and Longinus, men of ftill 
greater 
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greater celebrity. He was one of thofe extraordinary men, 
who, lefs occupied with the harmonious proportions of na- 
ture, than with fpeculations fuggefted by their own genius, 
and fearching for virtue beyond the boundaries of human 
nature, and not as an inmate of the human breaft itfelf, 
regard it as an inflexible rule, to the obfervance of which 
man muft be bound down; and to which mutt be facrific- 
ed, not only his prejudices and his habits, but even his fa- 
culties and his organs. , 

Porphyry was a native of Tyre; he lived about the mid- 
dle of the third century, and wifhed to reftore the abfte- 
mious fyftem of the Pythagoreans. Plotinus, his matter, 
a Pythagorean philofopher, had acquired great refpect on 
account of his virtues. He was the oracle of his time; 
and the firft families in Rome intrufted to him the inftruc- 
tion and education of their children. It appears that Por- 
phyry, who fucceeded to his fchool, withed to avail him- 
felf of the advantages of his fituation, for the purpofe of 
reviving a fect, whofe fevere virtues and peculiar pradtifes 
were congenial to his own difpofition, and afforded him an 
opportunity of ating a confpicuous part after Plotinus had 
difappeared from the fcene. He wrote a book on abftinence 
from animal food, of which Bourigny has given us a trans- 
lation. This book is addreffed to Firmus Caftricius, an © 
apoftate from his fchool, to whom he recounts the advan- 
tages accruing from the regimen which he had abandoned, 
and how much it contributed, not only to bodily health, 
but to the perfeCtion of the foul. He eftablifhes his fy{- 
tem upon thefe two fundamental propofitions; 1/2, That 
a conqueft over the appetites and paflions will greatly con- 
tribute to preferve ‘health, and to remove diftempers:” 2d, 
** That a fimple vegetable food, being eafily procured and 

| eafily 
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eafily digefted, is a mighty help towards obtaining this con- 
queft over ourfelves.t 

In fupport of his firft propofition, he adduces the ex- 
ample of fome of his friends, who, for a long period, were 
tormented with the gout both in their feet and hands; in- 
fomuch, that they were under the neceflity of being car« 
ried about from place to place, for eight years fucceflively, 
without ever obtaining any relief, yet were perfectly cured, 
by divefting themfelves of the care of amafling riches, and 
by turning their thoughts to philofophy; and at once 
got rid of their mental torments, and of their bodily fuffer- 
ings. He then afks, whether animal diet, rich and fump- 
tuous, does not require more expence, and, at the fame 
time, more incite to irregular paflions and appetites, than 
a diet compofed of fimple vegetables? From thefe pre. 
mifes, he deduces conclufions of a very comprehenfive 
nature ; and which, in Dr. Mackenzie’s opinion, “ favour 
more of the rant of an enthufiaft, or of the mortification of 
a hermit, than of the found mind of a well inftructed 
natural philofopher.” 

I fhall fay nothing farther of a perfon, who, perhaps, 
had ftronger pretenfions to the character of a whimfical 
man, than of a rational being; and whofe writings have 
added nothing to our ftock of knowledge. 


ORIBASIUS, AND THE ANCIENT GREEKS, WHO FOLLOWED 
GALEN. 


ORIBAS1US, and the Greek phyficians, denominated the 
_ ancient Greeks, and the laft of whom was Paulus ZEgineta, 
have borrowed all their obfervations on Aygitne from Galen, 

| and 
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and other writers who appeared earlier than themfelves; 
and of many of whom we are entirely ignorant. Alexander 
of Tralles, the moft original among them, has left us no- 
thing on the prefervation of health. According to Freind, 
Oribvafius lived inthe middle of the fourth century, towards the 
year 360; and Paulus Aigineta in the middle of the feventh 
century, about the year 640. Mackenzie obferves, that 
Oribafius was the firft of the ancient phyficians who ex- 
prefsly recommended exercife on horfeback, for the fake of 
health. ‘* This exercife, above all others, ftrengthens the 
body and ftomach, clears the organs of the fenfes, and whets 
their activity.” He adds, what in the prefent times. will 
{carcely be believed, but what is neverthelefs true in cer- 
tain circumftances, ‘‘ that this exercife is very hurtful to the ~ 
breaft.”* Mackenzie goes too far in afcribing thefe pre- 
cepts to Oribafius. That phyfician only collected what 
many authors before him had written; and this paflage in 
particular, as Oribafius himfelf acknowledges, is extra€t- 
ed from the thirtieth book of Antillus. Oribafius had un- 
dertaken: thefe colleCtions (medicine collecianea) by the order 
of the emperor Julian, who had formed the defign of hav- 
ing all that was really ufeful extracted from the writings 
of the phyficians, already become too voluminous, and col- 

lected together into a complete body of medicine. 
Mackenzie notwithftanding, in attributing to Oribafius 
the firft directions relative to the utility of exercife on 
horfeback, obferves, that Galen diftinguifhes two kinds of 
exercifes.+ A&ive exercife, in which the body moves itfelf 
fpontaneoufly 5 paffive exercife, in which the body is moved 
| by 
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by a foreign impulfe: and that he remarks, that exercife — 
on horfeback is a mixed kind of exercife, participating of 
each. Mackenzie moreover obferves, that the ancients 
being unacquainted with the ufe of ftirrups, this exercife 
was {till more fatiguing to them than to us. He adds, that 
many ages before Oribafius, the Greeks reckoned riding 
on horfeback healthful; and quotes, on this fubjedt, a very 
remarkable paflage from a work of Xenophon, intitled, ei- 
xovorinos, —on domeftic economy. | Uhis paflage is to be found 
in the dialogue between JI/chomachus and Socrates. Ifcho- 
machus having related to Socrates the exercife which he per- 
formed on horfeback, to infpeét the labour carried on in 
the country: Socrates highly approves of this mode of ex- 
ercife; ‘© which,” fays he, ‘* gives you at the fame time 
both health and ftrength of body,” —ciy bysesey xeel viv 
popeny. Ms 
Aetius, born in the city of Amida, in Mefopotamia, is 
placed by Freind at the beginning of the fixth century. He 
has added little to what Galen advanced relative to Aygiéne. 
He treats of this fubject particularly in the fourth book of 
the firft Tetrabible. He is fomewhat more particular than 
Galen in his remarks, on the health of infants, the choice 
of nurfes, &c. In the third book, he defcants at large on 
the ufe of exercifes, frictions, and baths, and yet advances 
nothing new upon the fubject. But in the preface to his 
firft book, he fpeaks of the changes which the fenfible 

qualities 


$¢ Mackenzie’s quotation correfponds to an edition which he has not 
Mpecified. He only fays (Xenophon in his economics, lib. ii, § 3). The 
book intitled Economics, is not divided into two in the folio edition of Paris, 
1725. This book makes the fifth of thofe called dvouvnuovenmérayv, or Me~ 
morabilia ; and the paflage in queftion is to be found there, pp. 350, E, and 
S51, A and B. 
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qualities of fpirits, in their progrefs to maturity, experience, 
and of the different properties in which thefe changes re- 
fult. Thofe who will perufe this differtation, ought not to 
fuffer themfelves to be difgufted by a phrafeology, which 
the accuracy of modern phyfics and chemiftry may confider 
as reprehenfible. Amid the exceptionable theories of thefe 
times, they will be able to recognize obfervations, which 
evince that the author was habituted to the ftudy of nature. _ 
Lorry highly eftimates this piece of Aetins ; and we may 
here, with propriety, ev paffant, caution thofe who with to 
derive any advantage from reading the ancients, to attend 
lefs to their manner of explaining the phenomena of nature, 
and to their modes of expreffion, than to the folidity of 
their ideas, and to the firm bafis upon which thefe explan- 
ations are built. By adepting this plan, we may find in 
the writings of the ancients, fome valuable remarks, fome 
important facts, and even the elements of fome modern 
difcoveries; of which, it may excite our aftonifhment that 
they fhould ever have a glimpfe, furnifhed as they were 
with fuch fcanty means of afliftance. 

Oribafius and Aetius have adopted and extended the 
Galenical doftrine concerning the degrees of heat and of 
cold, but they ftill limited its application to medicine. 

Paul of Aigineta is poffefled of as few claims to origin- 
ality, as an author, as thofe who have juft now been men- 
tioned. His firft book contains the whole of his difquif« 
tions on fubjects relative to the prefervation of health; 
and all the information which. we receive from. him. is to 
be found in the works of his, predeceflors. ‘With this au- 
thor, we clofe all the obfervations which we have to offer 
concerning the fecond period of the firft epoch. . We per- 
ceive, that, after Galen, all the writers who belong to this 
period, with the exception of Alexander Trallius, who wrote 

nothing 
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nothing on the doctrine of Aygiene, have left us almoft no- 
thing which they had not derived from foreign fources. 
We are neverthelefs indebted to them for the prefervation 
of a variety.of details, relative to the cuftoms of their times, 
and efpecially to the gymnaftic art, to the ufe of baths, of 
exercifes, and of fri€tions; and we moreover, derive from 
them very full and accurate information refpecting the 
ftate of medicine, in the ages which preceded their own. 


THIRD PERIOD OF THE FIRST EPOCH. 
I, ARABIAN SCHOOL. 


THE third period, of which I am going to exhibit a very 
rapid fketch, offers to us, if I am permitted fo to exprefs 
myfelf, three dynafties almoft contemporary; but among 
which, that of the Arabians acquired a decifive afcendency, 
and impreffed its character upon the two others by an ob- 
vious preponderancy. © | . 

Thefe three dynafties, or sehen thefe three {chools,. are 
the Arabian fchool, the fchool of, the modern Greeks, and 
that of Italy, or the /chool of Salernum. ‘The esos {chool ; 
has the priority in point of time. | 

Freind points out to us two principal epochs, at which 
the Grecian medicine had been able to penetrate into the 
eaftern parts of Afia. The firft was the alliance of Sapor, 
king of Perfia, with the emperor Aurelian, whofe daughter 
he married. The emperor commiflioned a number of phy- 
ficians to accompany his daughter, and thefe probably efta- 
blithed themfelves at Nibur, or Nifabur, the capital of 
Chorazan, built by Sapor in 272, in honour of his queen. 
Schools, and generations of phyficians, were confequently 
formed in that city; as we have feen that the race of the 
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Afclepiades hereditarily practifed medicine in Greece. 
Hence'it is, obferves Freind, that the moft celebrated Ara- 
bian phyficians were educated imthe oriental regions, and 
there acquired their knowledge of literature and of medi- 
cine. | 

It is neverthelefs certain, from what the fame author, in his 
effay on the hiftory of medicine, under the-article of Uranius, 
has obferved, that the Arabians had not made any very dif- 
tinguifhed progrefs in this art, previous to the fecond epoch, 
that is, before Afexandria was taken in 642. It is believed 
that, on that memorable event, the Saracens, who attached 
great importance to medicine, in which Mahomet himfelf 
pretended to be very learned, muft have faved, from the 
general wreck of the Alexandrian library, thofe books alone 
to which they afcribed fome merit in this refpe&. But, 
although this fuppofition fhould be groundlefs, it is aflur- 
edly very natural to conclude, that from an intercourfe 
with thofe learned men, who at that period refided in 
Alexandria, and to whom, as is well known, Amru, the 
general of the caliph Omar’s forces, was very favourably 
‘inclined, the Arabs might have imbibed a fpecies of know- 
ledge, analogous in other refpeéts to their tafte; and thus 
have diffufed over the eait the principles of the Greek 
medicine. — 

Freind obferves, that the firft tranflation we the ‘eonkes of 
the Greek phyficians in the eaft, had been made into the 
Syriac language, by arom in 622; at which period » 
Paulus /égineta alfo lived.» And confequently the origin 
of the well-known Arabian {chool can be traced back to 
the age of the laft furvivor of the ‘ancient Greek phyfi- 
cians. 

The Arabian writers whofe works have come down to 
us, ought to be divided into two {chools, that of the eaft, 

and 
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and that of the weft. The eaffern /chool is confiderably 
older than the other. Serapion and Rhazes, however, 
who were the moft ancient of thofe whofe writings have 
. reached our time, lived, the former, about the end of the 
ninth, and the latter at the beginning of the tenth century. | 
And the laft writer of this fchool, whofe name deferves to 
be mentioned, is Avicenna, who lived in the end of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century. But, prior 
to thefe, there were many other celebrated writers, whofe 
works have perifhed in the wreck of ages; but whofe me- 
mory has been handed down to potterity by Hally Abbas. 
Among thefe were Aaron, Maferjavye, the family of the 
Bachtifua, Honain, Ifaac the fon of Honatn, and the elder 
Mefué. To thefe fucceeded Serapion and Rhazes; and 
this latter phyfician was followed by Haly Abbas, whofe 
work is attributed by fome critics to aac, furnamed the — 
Lraelite, an author prior to Rhazes, but none of whofe 
writings now remain. This work, intitled Pantechni, or 
the whole effence of the art, is an abftract of all the pre- 
ceding writers, almoft all of whom have been copied them- 
felves, or have copied the Greeks, and who yet have left 
us excellent obfervations, and very accurate defcriptions of 
difeafes unknown to, or imperfe€tly obferved by, the an- 
cients. Avicenna fucceeded Haly, fince he was born in the 
fame period at which the latter publifhed his work, that is 
in 980. 

We may trace back the origin of the weftern fchool to 
the era at which Abdarbaman defcended from the family 
of the Ommiades, whom the Abafides had deprived of the 
caliphate, fiéd to the weft, and was received in Spain, 
where the Saracens, who had already been eftablithed in 
_ that kingdom fince the year 711 of our era, acknowledged 
him as their legitimate caliph. This event took place about 
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the year 756, or the 139 of the hegira... At that period, 
Almanzor, reigned in the eaft, and patronifed the arts and 
fciences.. The caliphs of the weft difcovered themfelves. 
emulous of the fame glory; until the Moorifh kings of 
Morocco feized upon their throne towards the year 1030, 
or the 420 or 421 of the hegira, and difplayed the fame 
attachment to. the arts. Neverthelefs, the firft known. 
writer upon medicine, whom the weftern fchool produced, 
was Avenzoar, a contemporary of Avicenna. We learn. 
from his authority, that celebrated {chools were eftablithed. 
in Spain, and efpecially at Toledo, previous to his own 
time; but it alfo appears that, till the age of Averrhoes, 
a native of Cordova, and who died in Morocco in 1198, 
ot 595th year of the hegira, the writers of the eaftern {chool 
were little known in that of the weft, either from the ef- 
_ feét of wars, or on account of the hatred which the houfe 

of the Ommiades harboured’ againft that of the Abaffides. 
Avenzoar might have been a contemporary of Avicenna ; 
and, at the fame time, his life might have been nearly pro- 
longed to the time of Averrhoes, if it be true, as hiftorians 
affure us, that he lived to the age of 135 years. They add, 
that.he clofed this very long life without experiencing any 
infirmity throughout its whale courfe. After Averrhoes, 
Freind places A/bucafis, whom he confiders as the fame 
perfon with A/zabaravius, and who is the laft writer of the 
weftern {chool deferving of any confideration. The period 
in which he lived is confequently fixed near the thirteenth 
century. : | 
Vhere is another. clafs, of phyficians, who may be con- 
fidered as appertaining to the Arabian fchools. This clafs 
is compofed of the Fews. They practifed medicine, both 
in the eaft and weft. Freind’ remarks, that they had an 
academy in Afia, from the 204th year, of, our era;. and 
_ that 
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that they had a fhare in the medical eftablifhments of the 
Moors in Spain in 714; that, efpecially about the end of 
the tenth century, they were throughout Europe generaily 
the beft inftruéted in the fciences cultivated by the Ara- 
bians, and that they were ordinarily invited as phyficians 
to the courts of the caliphs, the kings, and even of the 
popes. Atthe commencement of the ninth century, the 
Jews Farragut and Bubahilya were phyficians to Charle- 
magne; and digefted the tables called Laccuni fanitatis, or 
- tables’ of health. Thefe tables were the fame with thofe 
- publithed under the name of Ellubafem Ellimitar, or, at 
leaft, in Freind’s opinion, the former had the greateft re- 
femblaice to the latter. . 

Thefe fchools have contributed very little to the do€trine - 
of hygiene. Rhazes and Avicenna extracted from Galen 
all that they have written on this fubjeét. ‘Among’ the 
books dedicated by Rhazes to Almanzor, prince of Cho- 
razin, there is one intitled On the Prefervation of Health ; 
and Avicenna’s writings on this fubjeG are ftill lefs deferv- 
ing of the attention of thofe who have ae the ancient 
Greeks. : 

On this fubject many obfervations may be made with | 
advantage. : ne 

1710, Gymnattic exercifes were perverted and infenfibly 
abandoned, in proportion as the Roman empire loft its 
fplendour. It does not appear that, after the era of the 
Arabians, ‘any part of the ancient gymnaftic art was prac- 
tifed, if weexcept bathing, public pee Re of which 

were preferved in the eaft. 

_2do, Two great errors crept into the reese of phy- 
ficlans concerning the doétrine of hygiene; the firft was 
that of the influence of the celeftial bodies on the health, 
the life, anid the fate of man; and the abfurd pretenfion of 
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reading their deftinies in the revolutions of the planets. 
The fecond was that of fearching in particular medicines 
for antidotes againft difeafes, and of afcribing to thefe the 
exclufive virtue of preferving the health of the body. The | 
imagination of the Arabs, fondly attached to the marvel- 
lous, was better fuited to refearches of this nature, (defti- 
tute as they were of foundation, and incapable of being 
defended by any rational proof), than to the flow progrefs 
of obfervation, which proceeds only ftep by ftep, which 
never haftily overleaps any interval, and which places faith 
in any difcoveries, only in proportion as the conneétion of 
faéts fubfifting between them demonftrates their agreement, 
and eftablifhes their truth. It was alfo a very acceptable 
difcovery to find in a panacea the means of prolonging life 
without’ renouncing any of its fenfual enjoyments, and. 
without being obliged to have recourfe to the true antidote 
againft the evils by which it is abridged, that is, to pru- 
dence and temperance. Galen informs us, that from the 
time of Herophilus, (334 years before our era, according 
to the author of article ANcrENT Paysicrans,) compofitions, 
to which great efficacy in the prefervation of health was 
attached, were known under the pompous title of the 
hands of the gods. Pliny alfo {peaks of certain pazaceas, 
much celebrated in his time. What virtues have not been 
afcribed to the theriae of Andromache? ‘The Arabians 
invented different forts of this drug. Roger Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, the great Bacon himfelf, attached credit to thefe 
abfurd premifes; and the chemifts, laftly, filled up the 
meafure of thefe extravagancies, which before their time 
required only to be affociated to the ridiculous paeten 

of making gold. 
3tio, The doctrine of the four degrees, paffed from the 
Greeks who fucceeded Galen to the Arabians. Among 
thefe, 
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thefe there were however fome who rejected it; and 
Freind remarks, that 4verrhoes accufes A/kind, author of a 
work concerning the degrees of medicinal fubftances, of 
having carried the niceties of thefe diftin@ions too far, and 
of having attempted to form the fcale of the properties 
upon the model of the fcale of mufical tones, and of arith- 
metical progreflions. He reproaches him with having mif- 
underftood the fenfe of Galen, in what he advanced on 
this fubje. Mott of the authors of this defcription have 
limited the application of this fyftem to medicine alone; 
- but Charlemagne’s phyficians, Farragut and Bubabila, ex- 
tended this doctrine to aliments, and to all the fubftances 
which, after the example of Galen, thofe phyficians de- 
nominated non-naturals. The work intitled Taccuni Sanie 
tatis, and publifhed in the name of Elluchafem Ellimitar, a 
phyfician of Bagdad, is afcribed to them. All the aliment« 
ary fubftances to which their knowledge extended, and all 
the objets connected with Aygiéne are arranged in thefe 
tables called taccuni. Thefe tables are divided into compart 
ments, called. domus or houfes, appropriated to the different 
kinds of obfervations relative to each fubje&. In the fourth 
column or houfe, are arranged the degrees of heat, of cold, 
of moifture, or of drynefs, which in their opinion corref- 
ponded to each obje&t. Fohn Schott has publifhed an edi- 
tion of this work, with that of Albenguefit and. Alkind, as 
well as of the treatife of Bubabylia, concerning fimilar claf- 
fifications of difeafes, under the title of tacuini egritudinum. 
He has fubjoined figures: which reprefent each fort of ali- 
ment, and every thing characteriftic of the fix objeéts 
termed on-naturals. This edition appeared in Strafburg 
in 1531. One would blufh to dwell for a moment on thefe 
abfurdities, if they did not effentially belong to the hiftory 
of the art, and if they had not -ferioufly occupied the atten- 
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tion of the fchools froin the time of Galen to the revival of 
letters in Europe ; a fpace which comprehends thirteen cen- 
turies: what a fpace, and what a void! 


II, SCHOOL OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 


TE modern Greeks will not afford us any very exten- 
five field for obfervations. Freind concludes the laft of the 
ancient Greeks with Paulus Aigineta.  Palladius, Theo- 

philus, and Stephen of Byzantium, although the age in which 
they lived be very uncertain, are placed by him at the head 
of the modern Greeks . and, moreover, their works contain 
nothing connected with the fubject of which I am treating. 
The others, alfo, form a feries very barren of information 
adapted to our purpofe. They extend from the tenth to 
the thirteenth century, that is, from Nonus to Myrep/us. 
In this catalogue, {till lefs remarkable than numerous, Si- 
meon Sethi, a tran{criber of Mich. Pfellus, left us fome re- 
marks on the nature of aliment, and dedicated this treatife. 
to the emperor Michel Ducas. But the moft remarkable 
perfon of this feries is AGiuarius. His works include many 

objets deferving of attention; and are very inflruCtive 
: concerning the ftate of medicine in his own time, and in 
thofe: which preceded him: befides this, they poffefs the 
merit of being weil written; a charaéter to which the au- 
thors of this age are Tittle entitled; but they contain few 
remarks relative to. hygiene. The third book, on the method 
of curing difeafes, contains fome hints concerning the pre- 
fervation of health, concerning regimen, the choice of ali- 
ments, the ufe of baths, and of exercife. Of thefe objects 
we have a fummary view from the ninth to the twelfth 
chapter; but no new information is to be derived from this 
difquifition. At is remarkable, that in the fixth chapter of 

Be atk the 
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the fifth book, amid a group of antidotes, the compofition 
of which was known to A@uarius, he defcribes one which 
he denominates /anitas, and of which he affures us, that a 
dofe of the fize of a lentil, taken daily in wine, would 
defend the perfon to whom it was adminiftered from all 
kinds of infirmities and difeafes throughout the whole 
period of his life. The defcription of this noffrum. alone 
gives us an idea of the author’s character, and of the 
knowledge prevalent in his time, without being under 
the neceflity of fubjoining that this fame recipe was alfo 
endowed with the property of expelling demons and evil 


Jfpirits. 


“III, SCHOOL OF SALERNUM, AND EUROPEAN PHYSICIANS, 
- TO THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE. 


SALERNUM had already been celebrated from the middle 
of the feventh century, for the cultivation of letters; and 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin languages, were publicly 


taught in that city. Such was the réputation of Salernum 


in the time of Charlemagne, that in the year 802, this 
emperor founded a college in it; the firft, obferv es Freind, 
which had been eftablifhed in Europe: at leaft we fhall 
not with fome authors contend that the fchools of Bologna 
and of Paris were inftituted prior to that of Salernum. 
We may leave’ thefe. refearches to the vanity of focieties, 
who fometimes feem to glory more in dates buried in the 
receffes of ages, which infure them the merit of ancient 
ufeleffnefs, than in the number of their works and labours, 
by which they ought to have proved their exiftence. © 
- The firft diftinguithed perfon whom this fchool produced 
was Conflantine of Carthage, furnamed the African. He 
was mafter of all languages; and was in all appearance, 
fays 
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fays Freind, the firft who imported into Italy the knows 
ledge of the Greek and Arabian medicine. He lived to-~ 
wards the end of the eleventh century. The date adopted 
by Freind is 1060. He was invited to Salernum by Robert 
Guifcard. But we cannot quote him among the authors 
who improved the doétrine of Aygiéne. | 

The fchool of Salernum had foon become celebrated, by 
a work for which it was indebted for almoft the whole of 
its reputation. It was that compofed by Joba of Milan, 
and addrefled, in name of the whole fchool, to Robert 
duke of Normandy, the fon of William, at that period the 
titular king of England, although he afterwards declined 
that throne, who paffed through Salernum in his way from 
the Holy land. It is on this account that the work in quef- 
tion begins with this verfe, 

Anglorum regi feribis jchola tota Salernt. 

Robert had been wounded in the arm, in which a fiftu- 
lous ulcer' remained, that required the advice of the phyfi- 
cians of Salernum. The work of thefe gentlemen is entire- 
ly devoted to precepts refpeCting the doctrine of Aygiéne, 
with the exception of one chapter concerning the ulcer, 
and fome others on the praétice of blood-letting, and cer- 
tain other remedies. They dwell chiefly on aliments, and 
their ufe; but are very fcanty im their obfervations on the 
other departments of bygiéne. But the only remarkable and. 
aftonithing circumftance refpeéting this performance, once 
fo very celebrated, is the reputation which it had acquired, 
and the number of commentators who had been at the 
pains to make it the bafis and theme of their refleétions. 
Among thefe are Arnaud de Villa-nova, Curion, Crellius, 
Conftanfon, René Moreau ;* and, in our own time, a phy- 
fician of the faculty of Paris, Levacher de la Feutrie. 

| Moereau’s 


#* See René Moreau’s own work. 
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Moreau’s work contains many interefting obfervations; 
and in the commentaries of Arnaud de Villa-nova, there 
are alfo many remarks which merit attention, and are wore 
thy of another vehicle. Lommius, in the dedicatory epiftle - 
of his commentary on the firft book of Celfus, intitled, 
de Sanitate tuenda, gives a very appofite charaéter of the 
phyficians of Salernum’s work, when he fays.of this pro- 
duction, * gud vix cio, an quicquam in literis medicorum ina 
elegantins fit, aut indociius.” In this letter he with great 
"propriety expreffes his aftonifhment to. fee phyficians ne. 
glecting to read the ancients, efpecially Celfus, for the 
purpofe of devoting themfelves to meditations on fo very 
miferable a performance. ts 

Mackenzie having occafion, when treating of the Scholae 
Salernitana, to advert to thofe phyficians who employed . 
themfelves in writing verfes, places Ca/for Durante, phy- 
fician to Pope Sextus Quintus, firft in order after John of 
Milan. He forgot Eobanus of Hefle, who wrote with, at 
leaft, an equal degree of elegance, and lived about the end. 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth century. 
He acquired great reputation by his poems, infomuch that 
fome of his contemporaries ftiled him the Homer, and 
others the Ovid, of his time. He compiled a poem De 
tuenda bona valetudine, divided into three parts: the firft 
comprehends the elements, the fecond the general precepts 
of hygiene, the third fome refleQtions upon the properties 
of medicines. . There is fubjoined to it a {mall poem of 
F. B. Fiera of Mantua, intitled Cena, and dedicated to 
Raphael Rearius. Moreau {peaks with commendation of 
the works both of Lobanus and Durante. But Mackenzie 
confiders Dr. Armfirong’s Art of preferving Health, as by 
far the beft poetical performance on this fubje@. As to 
myfelf, I fhall join to it a Latin poem, full of imagination 
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of beauties, and of elegance, which Citizen Geoffroy has 
publifhed in our own time, intitled Hygiene, and where the 
fcience of found phyfics appears to acquire new eclat from 
being clothed with the charms of poetry. Had it been my 
mtention to quote every remarkable performance of this 
kind, I would have mentioned the Pedotrophia, or the art 
of fuckling children, of Scevola de Sainte Marthe ; and the 
Callipedia, or the education of children, by Claude Quilkt, 
(Calvidius Latus), of which there have been two editions | 
very different in re{pect to the following circumftance: in 
the firft Mazarin is treated with all the feverity of fatire ; 
but in the fecond, being bribed by the douceurs of that 
minifter to alter his opinion, the author has made him the 
fubject of a fulfome panegyric: a melancholy example, and 
but too frequently copied, of the venality of men of letters! 
But it would be along and ufelefs labour to give a com- 
plete catalogue of all the poetical works on hygiene, efpe~ 
cially if we credit René dMforeau, who reckoned upwards 
of 140 that had written on this fubje& before his time ; 
(he lived in the time of Cardinal Richelieu). My object, 
however, is not fo much to give a lift of authors, as to 
trace with all the ability of which I am poffeffed; the rife 
and progrefs of the art. In truth, it is not with the hiftory 
of. individuals, or with the number of artifts, that we are 
chiefly concerned ; but only with the acceflions which they 
have made to the labours of their predeceffors, and with 
the new rays of light, which their writings have thrown 
on the feience of man and on the art of his preferv- 

ation. . my 7 
The Schola Salernitana, which occafioned this fhort di- 
greflion, or at leaft the work to which its name has been 
affixed, appeared in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
that is, after the year 1100. This fchool, as well-as thofe 
| : of 
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of Paris and Bologna, have conferred on mankind a {till 
greater obligation, by diffufing over Europe. a tafte for 
ftudy: and from that moment, a multitude of univerfities 
and of colleges were founded in Italy, in France, in Ger- 
many, and in England. The twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth denturies were the eras of the births of almoft all 
the univerfities; the firft focz of learning in times of igno- 
rance; and fince, the monuments of Gothicifm in times of 
learning. , : : 

Roger Bacon, Arnaud de Villanova, Peter de Albano, &c. 
appeared in England, in France, and in Italy, towards the. 
end of the thirteenth and at the commencement of the 
fourteenth centuries, before the revival of Grecian litera- 
ture. They diftinguifhed themfelves above all their con- 
temporaries by talents, which, in another period, would 
have greatly forwarded the progrefs of the art. Aftrology. 
and the folly of alchymy infeCted moft of the celebrated 
men of thofe times. Arnaud de Villa-nova was the only 
writer whofe labours contributed in any remarkable degree 
to illuftrate the dogtrine of health. He compofed a trea- 
_ tife De regimine Sanitatis ; another on the fame fubjedt, ad- 
drefled to the king of Arragon; a treatife De con/ervanda 
juventute et retardanda fenetiute ; and a commentary on a 
part of the work of the phyficians of Salernum. Thefe 
treatifes contain excellent refle€tions ; and in. different 
parts of them the author {peaks of the choice of air, 
relative to the expofure of houfes, and to habitations in: 
general. 
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FOURTH PERIOD OF THE FIRST EPOCH, 


ROM THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE TO THE TIME OF 
SANCTORIUS. on 


Towarps the end of the fourteenth and beginning of 
the fifteenth centuries, Ammanuel Chryfoloras began that 
revolution which diffufed over Europe the knowledge of 
Greek literature, and terminated the reign of the Arabians. 
This revolution was completed by the taking of Conftan- 
tinople in 1453- It did not eradicate the prejudices of 
aftrology; and, in the fame time, about 1470, Marfilius 
Ficinus wrote a treatife on the prefervation of health and 
the prolongation of life, (de vitd fudioforum producenda ), 
in which he inculcates the propriety of confulting the af- 
trologers at every feptennary period, or climacteric year, 
of having recourfe to magical practices, and to the ufe of 
certain antidotes againft the —or influences of the 
principal planets. 4 

Mackenzie obferves, that this unfortunate folly for a long 
period continued to infec even phyficians themfelves ; and 
that 150 years after, that is, at the commencement of the 
feventeenth century, a German phyfician, Martin Pan/fa, 
had equally imbibed aftrological prejudices, which he dif- 
feminated in a treatife intitled, Aureus libellus de prolongan- 
d@ vita, publifhed in 1615, and dedicated to the — of 
Leipfic. 

If we fhould alfo review the very numerous perform- 
ances which, from the revival of letters to the epoch of 
Sandorius, have appeared on the doctrine of health, and 
efpecially on the ufe of aliments, we would find them dif- 
tinguifhed by a great fhare of erudition, by an accurate 
knowledge of the ancients, a more refined doctrine, and 

; By 
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by a founder judgment, than thofe of all the preceding 
ages: but we would meet with little additional information 
to what had been advanced by the ancients, if we except 
what regards the practices of the times, and the regimen 
adopted in this period. In this manner has Platina of 
Cremona given us an idea of ‘the cookery of his age; and 
Fobn la Bruyere de Champier, (Fo. Bruyerinus Campegius), 
has left us a valuable treatife concerning the articles of 
food ufed in France in the fixteenth century; a treatife 
which has fupplied Legrand Dauffy with a great part of the 
curious obfervations, collected by him in a well written 
work, on the private life of the ancient French. Boerhaave 
diftinguifhes the work of La Bruyere Champier from all 
thofe of that age, and propofes it with the tract of Welchion 
Sebiz, (Melchion Sebizius), an author of the feventeenth 
eentury, as one of thofe who may fupply the BIER, of a 
great number of others, 

The works which, confidered in their relation to the 
do€trine of Aygiéne, are diftinguifhed above all others in 
the period under review, are, the treatifes of Cornare, on 
‘the advantages of a fober life; and that of Mercurialis, on 
the gymnaftic art among the ancients. To which may alfo 
be added Chancellor Bacon’s treatife, intitled Hifforia Vite 
et Mortis. 

_ Cornaro deferves great attention, becaufe perfonal expe- 
rience furnifhed the materials of his book; becaufe he 
proves that man, by the ftudy of himfelf, and by having 
the covrage to render himfelf fuperior to the attra€tions of 
pleafure, in order to adopt the meafures dictated by reafon 
and neceflity, can improve his conftitution, and repair his 
organs, enfeebled by exceflive indulgence; becaufe he in- 
ftruts us in what we are not fuflaciently apprized of, the 
difference, viz. between the meafure neceflary to {upply our 

wants, 
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wants, and that requifite to gratify our pleafures; how 
much we are the dupes of our own. peculiar fenfations; 
_ above all, fince the art of perverting the gifts of nature, 
has created us artificial wants and fatitious appetites, and 
taught us to call every feeling by the name of hunger which 
is not blunted by fatiety. | 

_ Lewis Cornaro, who died, at the age of more than 100 
| years, in 1566, wrote four treatifes on the advantages of a 
fober life. He was 83 years when he wrote the firft, 86 
when he publifhed the fecond; the third appeared after 
he had completed his orft year; and the laft was compof- 
ed in the g5th year of his age. From the age of 35 to 40, 
he faw himfelf attacked with a multiplicity of difeafes, 
which feemed to threaten him with a f{peedy diffolution. 
Thofe complaints were pains of the flomach and of the 
loins, with attacks of colic, fits of the gout, and ‘an infati- 
able thirft accompanied with fever. Remedies were of no 
avail. His phyficians declared to him, that the only re- 
maining refource confifted in a regimen of extreme fobriety 
and regularity: he refolved to adopt it: he foon perceived 
the utility of their advice: the quantity of food which he > 
daily confumed was reduced to twelve ounces of folid 
nourifhment, compofed of bread, of the yolk of eggs, of 
flefh, fib, &c.; and the quantity of liquid (the Italian 
_ text mentions of wine) amounted to’fourteen ounces. — - 

~ Cornaro has made many other obfervations worthy of 
remark. The firft is, that adhering to-fo rigid and fo ftrit 
a regimen, he found himfelf wonderfully little affected by 
the events and accidents which are productive of fatal con ~ 
fequences to thofe who do not live with the fame regular- 
ity; an advantage which he experienced on two contin- 
gencies. One of thefe occafions was, when a terrible legal 
procefs, carried on principally again{t himfelf, yet coft his 
28 t - brother 
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brother and many of his relations their lives, had no inju- 
rious effect whatever on his health. The other, when © 
overturned in his carriage, and having his head and whole 
body bruifed, his foot and his arm diflocated, he recovered 
without the aid of any of thofe means which are confider« 
ed as indifpenfable to effect a cure in fimilar cafes. 

Another obfervation, equally deferving of attention, re- 
fpects the obligations which habit impofes on us. Cornaro, 
accuftomed to live upon twelve ounces of folid food, and 
fourteen of liquids, or of wine, (omcte quatordici di vino), 
fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded, at the age of 78 years, to 
increafe this proportion to fourteen of the former, and fix- 
teen of the latter. His ftomach became difordered; he fell 
into ennuz and melancholy, and was feized with a fever, 
which continued thirty-five days; and from which he re- 
covered only by returning to his former proportions. 

We may give the hiftory of Cornaro a place among the 
fine experiments which have been made on the fubjeQ of 
bygiene ; and which confequently have contributed to fix 
the principles, and to accelerate the progrefs, of the art. 

Leonardus Leffius, a celebrated jefuit, who lived about the | 
end of the fixteenth century, before the death of Cornaro, 
ftruck with the beauty of this example, wrote a work on 
this fubject, which he clofes with a lift of diftinguifhed 
men, whom the fobriety of their lives carried beyond the 
ordinary period of human life. This book is intitled Hy- 
giafticon, feu vera ratio valetudims bone ; and the firtt edition 
was publithed in 1563, at Anvers. Leffius was not the 
only perfon whom the example of Cornaro had determined 
to write on the prefervation of health. Thomas Philologus 
of Ravenna had already written a treatife, intitled De Vita. 
wlira annos 120 protrahenda, printed at Venice 1553. He 
alludes to one period at which Venice witnefled many of 
«Vor. IIL. , Cs her 
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her fenators at the age of 100 years appearing in pubiic, 
furrounded with the veneration which their age, their dig- 
nities, and their virtues, procured to them ; and afcribes to 
debauchery, and to the want of fobriety, the paucity of 
fimilar examples in his own time. He was the firft, ob- 
ferves Mackenzie, who cenfured the eftablifhment of ce- 
meteries in the midft of cities. Cardanus, a man whofe 
ufefulnefs to fcience would have been infinitely greater, 
had his judgment equalled his genius and erudition, alfo 
wrote four books on the prefervation of health. In the 
three firft he treats of aliment, and in the fourth of old 
age. The example of Cornaro is the theme of his admir- 
ation, and conftitutes the foundation of his precepts. He 
cenfures Galen; and alleges, in proof of the juftice of his 
reproaches, that that celebrated phyfician died at the age 
of 77 years: but Cardanus was fully perfuaded that him- 
felf would not furvive his 7gth year. Another proof of 
this extraordinary genius’s want of candour and accuracy 
is, that he condemns exercife as injurious to health; and 
that comparing the longevity of trees to the common dur- 
ation of the lives of animals, he attributes the long life of 

the former to their being deftitute of locomotion. 
Among the productions of this age, the laft place ought 
not to be afhigned to Ferome Mercurialis’s treatife on the 
gymnaftic art, in fix books: the three firft books treat of 
different objets relative to exercife, and to the different 
kinds of exercifes praCtifed among the ancients; the three 
laft treat of the effects of thefe exercifes, and of their uti- 
lity to ftrengthen the body, and to preferve its health. It 
would be difficult to unite a founder judgment and a greater 
fhare of erudition, than this excellent author exhibits. 
Haller, however, accufes him of fuch a prepoffeflion in 
favour of the ancients, that he is not only entirely filent on 
the 
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the fubje& of the exercifes in ufe among the moderns, but 
even condemns riding, as productive of inconveniencies in- 
jurious to health: without doubt, obferves Haller, becaufe 
this exercife was not one of thofe in which the ancients 
delighted: to engage. With regard to this firft reproach 
caft on our author, we ought in fome meafure to reftrict its 
application. It muft however be allowed, that although | 
Mercurialis has, in imitation of the ancients, praifed riding 
in the ninth chapter of his third book; although, in the 
eighth chapter of the fixth book, he {peaks of it as a fpecies 
of exercife highly calculated to maintain the health of thofe 
who do not labour under any difeafe, and ufeful even in 
imperfeét digeftion : in his laft chapter, he defcants at fuf- 
ficient length upon the inconveniencies of hard trotting or 
gallopping in difeafes; and repeats, with fome degree of 
- complacency, the reproaches with which Hippocrates and 
fome others have loaded riding, efpecially hard riding or 
cantering, imputing to this kind of exercife, when conti- 
nued for a long time, difeafes of the inferior extremities, 
and impotence, brought on by long preffure on the tefticles. 
This difeafe was common among the Scythians. But we 
ought to add, as has already been obferved, that the an- 
_ Clients, unacquainted with the ufe of ftirrups, muft have 
felt in a ftill greater degree thefe inconveniencies. With 
regard to ambling, or a broken pace, (equitatio in afturconi« 
bus vel tolutartis), he prefers it to every other fpecies of 
riding, on account of its eafinefs and fprightlinefs. In 
refpect to the other accufation brought againft Mercurialis. 
of having filently paffed over the exercifes practifed by the 
moderns, there is alfo fome foundation for it. There is 
however little difficulty in excufing him, when we confider 
that fince the revolution of chriftianity, and that which 
the Arabs had introduced into Europe, gymnaftic exercifes 
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had gone into abfolute defuetude ; and that, properly fpeak- 
ing, he had no reafon to make any farther mention of the 
gymnaftic art. 

The date of the eae written pbs Bacon, intitled Hi if 
toria Vite et Mortis, fhould be fixed about the end of the 
period and epoch of which I am now fpeaking. The au- 
thor’s obje& is to inveftigate the caufes of natural death, 
and, in this way, to afcertain the means of protraCting, as 
far as 1s confiltent with the laws of human nature, the 
ordinary term of life. The living man fuftains a continual 
Jofs of the energies of life, and his lofles are continually 
repaired ; but this reftoring faculty is at length exhaufted, 
and man dies. Human life would be protracted as long as 
the organization of our bodies permits, by diminifhing the 
activity of thofe caufes, which diflipate, weaken, and deftroy, 
and by maintaining the energy of that power which repairs, 
foftens, and renders fl:xible, the parts whofe induration 
refifts the effects of the reftoring faculty. It was upon thefe 
fimple ideas, that the illuftrious Bacon eftablifhed plans of 
refearches, worthy of being deeply confidered, and which even 
at prefent can furnifh great and important materials for re- 
flection. In moft of the fubjeéts of which he treats, Bacon 
himielf has rarely put his finifhing hand to the work; but 
he always prefented vaft views, plans of refearches preg- 
nant with. important coniequences, a ftriking renunciation 
of prejudices, and of ideas accredited from habit, a con- 
tinual appeal to experiment, a con{tant endeavour to adhere 
ftritly to nature; and to afflume her for his fole and en- 
tire guide. Bacon was truly a great man, and placed, ac- 
cording to the order of time, between the era of the revival 
of literature and, that of the firft progreflive fleps of the 
phyfical fciences... He feems to have appeared for the pur- 


pofe of terminating the barren admiration of the ancients, 
which 
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which pervaded the minds of men, of making the ftudy of 
nature follow in fucceflion the ftudy of books, and of add. 
ing to the riches accumulated by the patient inveftigators 
of antiquity, the ftill more fertile produce of an active and 


of an indefatigable experience. 


SECOND EPOCH, | 


THAT OF SANCTORIUS. 


Tue circulation of the blood had not yet been difcover- 
ed; philofophers had not learned to eftimate the weight of | 
the air, and were ftill ftrangers to the phenomena of the 
barometer; the thermometer had not been invented ; and 
the means of obfervation, hitherto imperfect and inaccurate, 
left to man, curious to {tudy nature and to appreciate her 
phenomena, only the hope of guefling pretty nearly refped- 
ing them, and no appearance of being able to calculate the 
amount of his own obfervations. 

_ Sanétorius appeared, and had already entertained the 
firft idea of a thermometer, that of a fixed point, from 
which its graduation could commence, and of the appli- 
cation of this inftrument to examine the degree of febrile 
“heat. But what confers immortality on his name, is his 
fine fuit of experiments on infenfible perfpiration, which 
he conceived with a degree of genius equal to the patience 
exercifed in carrying them into execution. He conceived 
the defign of comparing the food confumed with the quan- 
tity of excretions evacuated from the body, and of weigh- 
ing them comparatively; of weighing the body itfelf in the 
different circumftances, connected with diet and evacuae 
tions; and by this means he ‘ormed a ftrict eftimate of the 
quantity of ingredients which efcape from the body through 
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the perfpiratory pores. He accomplithed ftill more: he 
obferved with great fagacity the different relations and va- 
riations of this excretion, of which no theory had been of- 
fered previous to his time. He knew the modifications 
which it experienced from all the caufes which affeé the 
body, in what proportion it is augmented, diminifhed, ac- 
celerated, retarded; the connedtion of its variations with 
the condition of the body, and with the fenfations of un- 
eafinefs and of comfort, of levity and of weight, which 
affect us in the different circumftances of life. The whole 
| doétrine of health is ntimately conne@ted with this fyftem 
of obfervation, infomuch, that the work of SanGorius is 
itfelf a real treatife on Aygiéne. And to whatever degree 
of perfection many learned men, fince his time, may have 
carried refearches of this nature, the glory refulting from 
their labours has no more obfcured his reputation than the 
lucubrations of ancient and modern phyficians have effaced 
from our minds the recolle€tion of the works of Hippo- 
crates. ‘The field is always vaft; it appears even to increafe 
in extent at the prefent time ; but the {pace over which the 
firft inventor travelled, ftill exhibits the pofts which he 
eftablifhed in the courfe, and upon which are conftantly 
fixed the eyes of his fucceffors and rivals. 

Neverthelefs, even before the time of San{forius, another 
perfon had firft conceived the idea which this phyfician fo 
ably developed and executed. This perfon, Nicolas de Cufa, 
wrote a dialogue concerning ftatical experiments, and the 
advantages which phyficians might derive from their appli- 
cation to the human body, for the purpofe of afcertaining 
the proportion of fenfible and infenfible evacuations. But 
men of genius had not made any progrefs in a career which 
he had only pointed out, and upon which none had entered 
before Sanétorius. Nicolas was born at Cu/a, a {mall town 
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of the electorate of Treves, and lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sanéforius was born at Capo d’I#ria, in the gulf of 
Triefte, and appeared towards the end of the fixteenth 
century. : 

The body perfpires, and the evacuation from the whole 
furface of the fkin, and from the lungs, although almoft 
infenfible, is not on that account the lefs copious. It ex- 
ceeds, according to Sanéorius, the quantity of all the other 
evacuations taken together. ‘This evacuation chiefly takes 
place, and is more abundant in the morning, after the ter- 
mination of fleep. ‘Then the body, which has thrown off 
all its fuperfluities, returns to the fame weight which it 
poffefled at the fame hour on. the preceding day. ‘The 
furplus of weight which the food and drink confumed had 


_ . added to it, difappears, partly by the nutrition which re- 


pairs the lofs it fuftained, and partly by excrementitious 
evacuations. Such is the order of nature. 

If perf{piration be diminifhed, and the lofs be not tae 
nified by other fenfible evacuations, the body increafes in 
weight, and fooner or later becomes difeafed; or it is ul- 
timately unloaded by a more abundant perfpiration, and 
then returns to its former weight. 

But the term weight of the body has two very diteone 
fignifications. In one fenfe, we underftaad by it the weight 
which the balance afcertains; in the other, the weight 
which is indicated: by fenfation.. The weight pointed out 
by the balance is an augmentation of volume ; that indicat- 
ed by fenfation, is an additional load, which refults from a 
difproportion between the mafs of the body and the activity 
of its powers. A body may be heavier to the balance, and 
yet lighter to the-fenfation ; this is fymptomatic of a great 
increafe of its activity and vigour. It can be lighter to the 
balance, and heavier to the fenfation: this is a fign of a 
great 
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great diminution of its powers, and of its natural activity. 
The body may be light in both thefe fenfes; it is then 
fimply a diminution of fubftance. It can alfo be heavier 
in each of thefe meanings ; this is a proof of its being over- 
loaded. 

The diminution of perfpiration, demonftrated by the 
balance, is fymptomatic of indifpofition; and reciprocally, 
pains, fufferings, and all bodily diforders, as well as men~ 
tal difquietudes, leffen the quantity of perfpiration. 

Excefs of perfpiration, excited by violence, is equally 
productive of diforders which affe@t the health; and the 
body can only recover its found ftate by returning to regu- 
larity, and to the natural meafure of perfpiration. | 

An increafe of all the other evacuations, points out, or 
produces, a diminution of perfpiration, and fupplies its 
place. But perfpiration is the evacuation of robuft people ; 
evacuations by ftool and urine efpecially, counterbalances 
it, and fupplies its place, in weaker COREE HOMe and fali- 
vation in old men. 

Perfpiration is retarded or diminifhed by pains of body 
and difquietudes of mind, cold during fleep, exceflive heat, 
when it caufes tofling of the body in bed, the procefs of 
digeftion, the effect of a medicine, the fenfible evacuations 
augmented, too great a load of clothes and coverings, which 
fatigue the body. 

Partial cold has greater influence on the procefs of per- 
fpiration, than the cold which affects the whole body. 

Cold augments the perfpiration of thofe who enjoy a 
vigorous {tate of health ; but diminifhes this evacuation in 
people of feeble conftitutions. ‘The heat which, in the 
hotteft time of fummer, excites painful fenfations, inter- 
Yupts perfpiration; that, on the contrary, which fuffers 
¥ OOF Ia Car ele: ‘ the 
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the perfpirable matter to efcape freely, is productive of no 
fatigue. 

After taking food, the body perfpires only one pound 

during the {pace of: five hours; in the feven following 
hours, the quantity perfpired amounts to three pounds; 
and during the four fubfequent hours, it perfpires {carcely 
half a pound. This is the time in which we ought to 
have recourfe to a fupply of food: it is alfo the period 
which fhould be felected for the adminiftration of medi- 
cines. : 
Perfpiration alone imparts a greater si of relief than 
all the other.evacuations taken together: the perfpiration 
which follows fleep eafes the body before any other fenfible 
evacuation is experienced. 

Nature is three days in re-eftablifhing the proportion 
diflolved by the retention of only one pound of perfpirable 
matter, in oppofition to her laws. 

In the fpace of ‘a.month an increafe of weight generally 
fupervenes in the human body, which difappears at the 
end of the month bya crifis; this crifis is induced by 
means of a copious difcharge of turbid urine. It difcovers 
itfelf .by a degree of laffitude, and heavinefs of the head, 
and appears -to fupply the place of the periodical evacua- 
tions of the female fex. | 

Would you with, by an examination of the infenfible 
perfpiration, to fix the proportions favourable to the pro- 
longation of health, and of life, to an extreme old age ? 
obferve, after a pretty liberal repaft, what quantity of per- 
fpirable matter. will be evacuated at the end of twelve hours. 
Suppole, if you pleafe, this to amount to fifty ounces: ob- 
ferve then, after a day of fafting or of abftinence, which 
fhall not have been preceded by any excefs, the lofs which 
you fhall have fuftained. Let us fuppofe this ta be twenty 

‘ ounces ; 
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ounces: take a middle term between thefe proportions of 
regimen, and you fhall obtain, fays Sanéforius, a meafure 
which will produce a perfpiration of thirty-five ounces : 
this will be the meafure required. 

The means of prolonging the exiftence of old men, 
would be to maintain the flexibility of their organs, and a 
free perfpiration. 

Such are the principal pofitions which Sanéforius has 
eftablifhed concerning the yeuerai fyttem of infenfible pers 
fprration. H. has no: publithe. his experiments in detail, 
but recorded oniy th. refults. Accurate . obfervations 
have ficce demonftrated, that thete reiults are not all of 
them equally exacts allowance, however, ought to be made 
for the variations of which difference of climate and of 
temperature are neceflarily productive; for it mutt not be 
forgotten that Sanéorius made his obfervations in Italy 
and that the refults obtained by Dodart in France, Ked in 
Engiand, Gorter in Holland, Robirfon m Dublin, Rye 
in Cork io Tveland, and Linimgs mm South Carolina, have 
demonftrated, that upon the fuppofition of the general ine 
fluence deduced by Sanéorius from his experiments being 
perfe&tly weli-founded, the proportion of inftantaneous per 
{piration muft neverthelefs vary from difference of tempers 
ature, whatever in other refpcéts may have been the 
ftrength and vigour of the temperaments of the fubje&s 
upon whom the experiments are performed. 

Thefe firft principles, laid down by Sancforius, are ‘col- 
le€ted together in the firft feQion of his work: in the 
fubfequent feCtions he examines the influence of the at- 
mofphere, of baths, of the feafons, and of the different 
hours of the day, &c.; that of folid food and drink, both 
in reipect to their quantity and quality; the effect of fleep 
and of watchfulnefs, of exercife, of venery; and, finaily, 
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he afcertains the derangements which the paflions of the 
foul occafion in the function of the perfpiratory organ. 

Sanforius had no fooner opened this paflage to fame, 
than jealoufy, inimical to every fpecies of glory, and more 
efpecially to that which is founded on the moft folid bafis, 
bufied itfelf in undermining his reputation. That reproach 
by which ftupidity is fo deeply alarmed, the reproach of 
snnovation ; appeal to eftablifhed practices, that power fo 
victorious over flothful fpirits; that pretended, that indo 
lent refpe&t for antiquity; fo little creditable to it, and fo 
fatal to the progrefs of the fciences, were all combined for 
the purpofe of rendering abortive the obfervations of aman 
who had been willing to make fome additions to the labours 
of the ancients. ‘The inquifition however was not appeale 
ed to; but one Odicius publifhed a work againf him, under 
the infolent title. of Staticomaffyx, that is, the Scourge of 
_fratics. Tt is of no confequence to obferve, that this man 
had his partizans; but his name has been preferved to pof- 
terity by that of Sancforius, as the fame of Homer has tran{- 
mitted to us the name of <oilus. 


THIRD EPOCH. 


REVIVAL OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


: ( 


Tue ftate of the phyfical and mathematical {ciences is 
not an inquiry foreign to the hiftory of medicine. Slower 
in her progrefs than the experimental {ciences, becaufe the 
is almoft entirely confined to contemplative obfervation, 
and becaufe fhe is not permitted to avail herfelf of the aid 
of experiment, but under the greateft reftriGions, medicine 
ig illuminated by the reflection of the light diffufed over the 
other departments of the fludy of nature. Of all the 

branches 
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branches which compofe our art, /ygiéne is that which has 
the moft evident conneétion with the other phyfical {ciences. 
We are therefore the more authorized in this place to re- 
view the grand epochs, diftinguifhed by the moft remark- 
able efforts of the human mind. 

During the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, the ftudy 
of the claflics had gradually re-eftablifhed true principles, 
the refults of obfervation. It performed a ftill more eminent 
fervice; it inipired active minds with the hopes of elevat- 
ing themfelv<s to the level of the ancients, of participating 
in their glory, of meriting in conjunction with them the 
honour of inftructing and enlightening mankind, and of 
cultivating the field of nature, whiie engaged in the fearch 
Of truth.;6 96 

Aitronomers had already fubjected the opinions of the 
ancients to 2 new ordeal of examination. Nearly a cen- 
tury before, Copernicus aad announced, that the fun is in 
- the focus of the planetary fyftem, and that the earth is 
carried round it, ke Mercury, and Venus, and Mars, and 
Jupiter, and Saturn. ‘This innovation of do¢trine had not 
~ roufed the attention of the {chools, or awakened the jea= 
loufy of the ecclefiaftical inquifition. The honour of this 
perfecution was reterved for Galileo. The polarity of the 
loaditone was known; and the compafs, invented many years 
before, ferved to guide the path of the mariner. Kepler had 
juft calculated the orbits of the planets, and determined the 
laws of motion to which they are obedient. He was the 
firit perfon who illuftrated phyfics by the aid of mathema- 
tics. Gefner, Rondelet, Mathiolus, Dodcéns, Cafalpinus, Al- 
drovandus, Profper Alpinus, had already enriched natural 
hifttory by their relearches. The Bauhins had lately di‘- 
fuled over botany the firft rays of fy ftematic obfervation 3 


and this beautiful department of natural hiltory began to 
aflume 
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aifume the fhape of a fcience. Chemiftry, ftill enveloped 
in myftery and enigma, was however indebted for many 
remarkable facts to the labours of Roger Bacon, of Raymond 
Lully, and of Paracelfus; and anatomy had already been 
cultivated with great fuccefs by Fallopius, Vefalius, Botalus, 
Riolan, and Dulaurens. 2 | 
The feventeenth century commenced its career with 
great efforts and with great fuccefs. Galileo confirmed the 
do€trine of Copernicus, invented the telefcope; and his 
pupil Torricelli demonftrated the gravity of the air; 
whofe progreflive diminution, according to the different 
heights of the atmofphere, was foon calculated by Pa/chal. 
This latter philofopher, at the fame period, folved the prin- 
cipal problems of the equilibrium of fluids: Harvey proved, 
by inconteftible experiments, the whole fyftem of the cir- 
culation of the blood. A/el/lius difcovered the la€teal, veins. 
Endowed with lefs folid, but more ardent, genius, Vanhel- 
mont {hook off the yoke of antiquity; and with whatever 
juftice he may have incurred the reproaches of the fage 
friends of nature, the fire of his enthufiafm undoubtedly 
haftened the birth of chemiftry, and prepared her for ex- 
hibiting her wonders. In this manner was propofed an 
honourable ftruggle between the ancients and the moderns. 
Defcartes opened the field of combat and of viCtory. He — 
taught natural philofophers to calculate and to doubt; 
and in his method, prepared that inftrument which, in a 
fubfequent age, was to overturn the edifice reared by him- 
felf. It appeared that the fchools wifhed to have their 
oracles. Ariftotle, worthy of another fpecies._ of worfhip, 
had been the idol of the univerfities ; and Defeartes became 
the object of adoration in his time. 3 
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CONCERNING THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART, AND oF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. 


Aver having traced, with all the ability which Icould exert, 
the unequal progrefs of the human mind, fometimes more 
rapid and fometimes more flow, and fometimes retrograde, 
in the road of obfervation; having now reached an epoch, 
when its accelerated march is, if I may ufe the expreffion, 
precipitated towards every point of the ftudy of nature: 
let me be permitted to paufe, and to examine what guides 
it had feleGted in this route; how it has had fufficient dif- 
cernment to find caufes in their effects, and, multiplying 
obfervation by experiment, to foar by the aid of reafon to 
the knowledge of principles; to what laws it muft be obe- 
dient to prevent its going aftray in this career; how medi- 
cine and Aygiene have been able to fhare in the general 
movement ; and how it fhall be competent for them in fu- 
ture ages to derive from it ftill greater advantages. 

The art of making progre/s in the fearch of truth, is pro- 
perly what we now underftand by the term philofophy. 
Whatever may be the end which man wifhes to attain, 
whatever may be the nature of the fcience which he pro- - 
pofes to acquire; let him inveftigate the connections and 
relations of objects with one another, for the purpofe of 
atranging them into a whole, which facilitates their ftudy 
and the acquifition of the knowledge of them: let-him ob- 
ferve the different properties of their mafles, and the man- 
ner in which they act upon each other, counterbalance, 
interfere, or participate in each other’s motions, that he 
may be enabled to appreciate and calculate the laws to 
which their maffes are fubje&t: let him explore their com- 
ponent ingredients with an attentive eye, and obferve their 
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element falling afunder or entering into union, and form~ 
ing by their concourfe perpetual changes: let him thus 
daily increafe his information refpecting the myfterious 
transformations of nature; or let him confider this eternal 
principle of motion and of action in all living beings, in- 
creafing and reproducing itfelf, this fingular faculty of per- 
ception and of fenfation, which is confidered to be the ex~ 
clufive appurtenance of animals; and attempt to afcertain 
the direction which thefe two powers, feated in the internal 
parts of organized bodies, give to the laws of their mafles, 
and to the combinations of their elements. In fhort, con- 
verfant in all thefe matters, from deep meditation on them, 
and fixing his eyes fometimes on himfelf and his fellow- 
creatures, fometimes the patient and docile pupil of nature, 
fometimes emboldened to become her interpreter, to folicit 
and importune her to reveal her fecrets; fometimes believ- 
ing that he has acquired the afcendency over her, and can 
force her to deviate from her ufual courfe, and purfue a 
new one, let him congratulate himfelf in being able to 
prevent or repair the diforders which threaten his exift- 
ence. Ina word, whether he attaches himfelf to natural 
hiftory or to phyfics, whether he be a chemift, a phyfiolo- 
gift, or a phyfician, he muft in one and all of thefe pur~ 
fuits be a philofopher ; that is to fay, while engaged in the 
ftudy of fats, in arranging them according to thofe rela- 
tions which enable him to perceive and to feize on their 
connections and their confequences, he muft know how to 
methodize his obfervations, and to regulate his experiments, 
and {till more to appreciate them, to deduce from them all 
the conclufions of which they admit, and no inference 
which they do not legitimately fan@tion. It is neceflary, 
that having his imagination and enthufiafm under complete 
{ubje€tion, in the midft of all this intelle@tual exercife, he 
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may be able to form a proper judgment both of himfett 
and of others, to feparate what he clearly perceives from 
that of which he has only obtained a glimpfe; to eftablifh 
a diftin@t boundary between the field over which he has 
travelled, and the deceitful profpeG that frequently unfolds 
itfelf to his view; to eftimate the value of theories, and to 
diftinguith thofe which are the complete and neceflary re- 
fult of fats, from thofe that are only the bond of connec- 
tion between them, and merit only the name of methads ; 
to avail himfelf of thefe provifionally, and only as of Avi- 
-adne’s thread, not only to enable him to penetrate into the 
labyrinth, but alfo to dire& him to find the way out of it. 
And thus let him proceed fometimes flowly, and fometimes 
with rapidity, always with caution, without lofing ‘fight of 
the true road which leads to the temple of truth. 


To fupply all thefe conditions, and to enable him to ate 


tain to the knowledge of truth, the philofopher has three 
guides, reasoning, experiment, and calculation. Hence arife 
three modes of operation. One is the art of deducing ace 
curate inferences from eftablifhed premifes, fuch, for in- 
ftance, are fundamental truths: this is what conftitutes 
rational philofophy. ‘The fecond is, that of proving thefe 
principles, and of confirming the inferences, by demon- 
ftrating them to the fenfes by means of experiment: this 
is what forms experimental philofophy.  Laftly, the'third is 
the art of meafuring, of appreciating, and of verifying the 
fenfible refults of experiment by the aid of calculation: 
this is termed mathematical philofophy. From the’ combin- 
ation of thefe methods of inveftigation refult the complete 
demonftration of the truths which are the objet of ‘our 
inquiry. They reciprocally affitt each other. -Reaforfolicits 
the aid of experiment to eftablifh her principles 5 and the 
inaccuracy of our fenfes requires the precifion of caleu- 
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lation to meafure the extent and value of the products 
which refult from experiment. It is hot however always 
poflible to avail ourfelves at the fame time of the combine. 
ed affiftance of all thefe methods. But we may conftantly 
afirm, that a fcience has reached the acme of improve- 
' ment when it can build its reafoning upon the bafis of exe 
periment, and confirm experiment by means of calculation. 
It is on this account that the knowledge of gafeous fluids, 
and the new methods of meafuring caloric, by rendering 
almoft. all the elements of bodies, of which fo great a 
number efcaped without the knowledge of the ancient che- 
mifts, appreciable and fufceptible of calculation, have en- 
abled modern chemiftry to take fo brilliant a flight. And 
when fhe fhall afcertain the proportions both of Aight and 
of electricity, which ac fo confpicuous a part on many of 
her operations, what degree of accuracy will fhe not im- 
part to the precifion at which fhe has already arrived? It 
is undoubtedly from our inability to feparate from the air, 
to confine, and to, calculate, all the emanations, whether 
odorous or inodorous, which change its properties, that eu- 
diometry is {till fo treacherous and deceitful. It is, in fine, 
by that beautiful and enchanting harmony between reafon, 
experiment, and calculation, that the admirable experiments 
of Coulomb, his excellent ele€trometer and his magnetometer, 
will always conftitute a memorable era in the hiftory of 
magnetifm and electricity. MJedicine and phyfiology ftill, un- 
fortunately, prefent us with elements equally unfufceptible 
of calculation.and certainty, and confequently with experi- 
ments too frequently inaccurate, uncertain, and deceitful. 
May the methods of availing ourfelves of the aid of the 
fenfitive and nervous organ, and of afcertaining the degree 
of its influence over the moving and contrating fibre, with 
which we have been fupplied, enable us to approach nearer 
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to the point of seh ns which we ftill obferve at fo vaft 

a diftance! adr hoetete 7 
If, after having: spine ae sahouirtns by which: the 
human mind can attain to the knowledge of the truth, we 
with ‘to fatisfy ourfelves in refpect tothe ufe it has made 
of the means thus put in its power,,.we fhall-fee that the 
moft memorable era of the rational philofophy afcends tothe 
period at which 4riffotle publithed his: logic, a truly-admir- 
able performance, containing a mafterly analyfis. of the 
human underftanding, where, by the relation of. two de- 
monftrated propofitions, which aé& the part of things known, 
he teaches the art of deducing from them a third ; ,that.is, 
of finding out an unknown truth, whofe exiftence is a con- 
fequence neceflarily refulting from the truth of the two 
former propofitions. From this fource {pring combinations, » 
which, by their fecundity, link fome truths to others, whofe 
pedigree embraces every propofition which the mind ‘of 
man can compafs or afcertain. This art, carried to’ per- 
fection by the meditations of the fineft genius of antiquity, 
this geometrical method, transferred. from. the abftract — 
{ciences to other f{peculations of the human. mind, has 
neverthelefs, like all other excellent things, been egregiouf- 
ly abufed ; and what ought to have been the touchftone of 
truth, and one of the moft precious inftruments of its re- 
fearch, has become the means of clothing ‘error. with the 
external, femblance of what is right. Apparently, for a 
long period, the vehicle of all the nonfenfe and puerilities 
of the fchools, fyllogifm, in the eftimation.of fome, modern 
philofophers, deferves to be laid afide as.a dangerous wea- 
pon. But whatever care may have been taken, to difguife its 
forms, or to narrow its limits, whenever inferences| are de- 
duced without comparing them with their premiles,or with. 
out giving a full demonftration of, the latter, our,ptocefs! of 
| reafoning 
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reafoning muit neceflarily be falfe and illogical. Authority 
has for a long time ufurped the place of demonftration, 
not lefs in medicine than in every other branch of fcience; 
and prejudices’ muft' be ‘the offspring of authority, when 
unfupported by obfervation. | 
Bacon and Defeartes' {tood forth as the opponents of 
‘authority; and, from the time of this laft philofopher, a 
predilection for experiment began to overturn many opi- 
nions which had obtained a currency on the faith of the 
ancients.’ We fhall therefore refer the moft memorable 
epoch of the experimental philofophy, not lefs to him than to 
the age in'which he lived; and if, in our profeffion, any — 
individual could claim the honour of having created this 
fpecies of philofophy, this perfon, as has already been ob- 
ferved, would be Sanéforius. But experiment, while it 
makés an impreflion upon our fenfes, does not always en- 
‘able them to comprehend the phenomena which it prefents 
“to them.” By deducing confequences more comprehenfive 
than the faéts which are their premifes, by generalizing 
“partial relations, by laying hold of one only more promi- 
“nent and fenfible than the reft, from amidft an aflemblage 
of caufes, fplended theories have been engendered, which 
feemed to have experiment for their bafis, and which ex- 
‘periment has overturned. ‘To this fubjeét, the remarkable 
expreflion of Hippocrates, “ experiment is deceitful, and to 
“form a judgment of it is a difficult (or dangerous) task, —ids 
wien churten, ure xeiols yarsan,” is very applicable. And 
‘what art has given more indubitable proofs of the truth of 
this affertion than the art of medicine ? , 
' We muft then have recourfe to calculation for the pur- 
~pofe’ of appreciating the value of experiment. And it is at 
-the-commencement of the eighteenth century, at the epoch 
“when Newton. demontftrated the power of calculation, in 
Dd2 _ unfolding 
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unfolding the theories of attraCtion, of light, and of 
coicurs, that I place the moft brilliant period of the ma- 
thematical philofephy. It was this philofophy which enabled 
him, not only to affirm, but alfo to prediét, long before- 
hand, the refults of experiment, when he announced the 
combuftibility of the diamond, and the compofition of water. 
Since that period, philofophers have become more and 
more cautious, in deducing their confequences, and in 
forming their theories; and the afpect of the {ciences has 
changed in proportion as they have ee more com- 
pletely fufceptible of calculation. 

Such, in my opinion, is the idea which we ought to fori. 
to ourfelves, of the influence of the fpirit of philofophy on 
every department of the ftudy of nature. 


PROGRESS OF THE NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCES, 
MOST USEFUL TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF ieee DURING 
THE COURSE OF THE ica. 3 EPOCH. SHOG 


Aut the fciences fo fuccefsfully cultivated in the courfe 
of this era, have participated more and more of the impref- 
fion of this fpirit. The methods of the ftudy and claififi- 
cation of fubftances had already begun to fmooth the field 
of natural hiftory, when Tournefort publithed-his-fyftem,—to 
which we owe, the fuccefs of Linnaus, who has affixed his 
feai to every department of this beautiful. fcience, and. of 
whom fo many celebrated naturalifts boaft as their common 
preceptor. The Fuffiens, for their part, had prepared them- 
felves, during. a long period, ‘to explore a new. route. in the 
fame career; and the phyfician finds. the virtues, the.prin- 
ciples, and the organic charaéteérs ‘of “plants,” ounce inva 
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truly admirable manner, in the analogies, a a table of which 
they have delineated to.us. | 

The natural p! bilofopher poffefling in fucceflion th e ther- 
mometer, the firft idea of which is due to Sanéforius,* the 
barometer, the pendulum, the air-pump, optical inftrue 
ments, and all the machines of experimental phyfics, 
weighed the air, examined its phyfical properties, {tudied 
the phenomena of a vacuum, thofe of the percuffion and 
of the fali of bodies, received from Newton the knowledge 
_ of light, of the colours which compute it, of the ditferent 
relations of its refraction, and in the fyfiem of attraction, 
had a tranfient view of the univerfality of that powerful 
law by which bodies a€t upon each other in the inverfe 
ratio of the fquare of their refpeCtive diftances, and from 
which almoft all the motions of the univerfe proceed ; a 
new and powerful agent univerfally diffufed, and almoft 
univerfally unknown, obeyed the voice of Dufay, of Nollet, 
and of Frank/in, and voluntarily rufhed forth from all the 
bodies of nature, Air and water combined, prefented to 
the attentive obferver’s eye, the phenomena of alternate 
folution and precipitation, which explained a multiplicity 


of. atmofpheric meteors ; and the bafis of the hygrometrical 
isi eftablifhed by Leroy, received frefh acceffions of 
Dd3 improvement 
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* Sanforius demonftrated his thermometer to his pupils, in his lectures, 
thirteen years before the defcription of it was publithed in his commenta~- 
ries on Avicenna, (queftion fixth), printed in 1625; confequently fix years 
before Drebbel had explained his own in1618. He. had alfo fuggefted the 
idea of a <orputing pendulum, before that inftrument had beer invented 
‘by Galileo, and ‘applied to clock-making by Huyghens, (queftion fifty fix). 
Sanétorius had\intended his thermometer to meafure thr temperature of 
_ patierits, in fever, and in the different conditions in which the natural heat 
appeared changed. : 
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improvement and utility in the hands of Deluc and of 
Sauffure. In fhort, man ‘immerfed into the atmofphere 
was no longer furrounded with ‘a ‘world of enigmas, and 
céafed to contemplate with’ a blind’aftonifhment the me- 
teors with which he was encompafied. 
Medicine,’ while fhe recolle&ts the errors: and deceitful 
_ promifes of the pupils of Paracelfusy will not forget that , 
to the Vanhelmonts, already endowed’ with a better genius, 
fueceeded in chemiftry, men juftly celebrated for their 
knowledge’ of ‘the art of healing... Whatever may have 
been the fate of the theory founded on the imaginary prin- 
ciple of phlogifton, it will preferve with veneration the 
names of Beccher, of Stahl, of Boerhaave, and of Hoffman. 
It will recal to our remembrance that we are chiefly in- 
debted to Stah/, for having banifhed from the fcience: the 
reveries of alchymy, and the follies of the univerfal remés 
dy; and in the works of the two latter, it will difcover 
that if fuch men have not derived from the chemical art 
other refources for that of healing difeafes, and preferving 
the life of man, it was becaufe in all probability an immut- 
able law, referves the moft powerful effortsof ‘the human 
mind for certain eras; and becaufe, for the ‘improvement 
of individuals, as well as for the developement ‘of ‘their 
phyfical and ‘moral powers, there are ages and periods in 
which thofe powers muft remain ftationary. Theories of 
fermentation, ftill imperfect indeed, were neverthélefs pro- - 
pofed, and were ready to receive a greater degree of perfec- 
tion from’ the knowledge of the gafeous fluids. '‘Thetheory 
of affinity, explained by Geoffroy, threw new light on the 
changes and transformations which take place’ in chemiftry, 
and was afterwards to furnith Scheele and Bergman with 
powerful inftruments of analyfis.' “Venél;’ in'the midft of 
this (laft) century, and ss ‘after’ ie yecognifed' the ' 
nature 
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nature of the principle’ which characterizes the acidulous 
mineral, waters, and paved.the, road for the difcoveries of 
the prefent day. Macbride and Pringle applied: the fame 
principle, which, is evolved during effervefcenceand fer- 
mentation, to medical ufe,,and, deteéted its antifceptic pro- 
perty.. Beecart; analyfed or, feparated, the two principles 
which compofe the, farina.of.wheat; and Rouelle difcover- 
ed, in almoft all: vegetables, that.glutinous matter, whofe 
ftriking, analogy. with animal, fubftances | hehad. already 
announced... Cartheufer excited the. diftrutt.. of chemitts 
with re{pea to the nature.of the, products: of analyfis by 
fire, fubftituted in its place an analyfis which. is accompiith- 
_ ed with greater accuracy, by means of. water.and alcohol, 
and, applied it with fome fuccefs to the knowledge of medi- 
cinal.fubftances. ,.Thus chemiftry began to fhow itfelf 
capable. of eftablifning,. upon a more folid foundation, the 
hope of furnifhing new light to the knowledge of man, and 
had alscaoly afforded the moft efficacious afliftance to medi- 
SARC sista’ bre | 
Pita oe nih a of. ifelets organs. The cued! 
difcovered by Harvey, and the courfe.of the. lacteal veins 
-obferved by 4/ellius, eftablifhed in the midft of this inert 
mafs.a,principle of motion, and canals of reparation.. ‘The 
lectures, of Rudbeck, and of Bartholine, brought to view dif- 
ferent. parts, of the lymphatic fyftem, which, at.a much 
latter_period,..were to, be formed. into;,a. curious and. vaift 
whole, by the: refearches of Hewfon, of Hunter, of Sheldon, 
and.of Mafcagni..,The art-of injeCting multiplied ad inf- 
situm, the ,vifible. branches of .the. vafeular fyftem; and 
7 Ruy fch. excited a doubt, whether any other fubftance but 
veflels entered into.the ftructure of the body. Lewwenhoeck, 
calling the. power. of the microfcope to the, aliftance.of ana- 
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tomy, difcovered a world, where it had been believed that 
the ‘organization of living beings terminated. JZa/lphigi, 
Duverney, Winflow, Ferrein, Cowper,  Albinus, Valfalva, 
. Morgagni, &c. explained with greater precifion the ana- 
tamy of ‘the organs of fenfe, of the vifcera, of ‘the muf- 
cular fyftem, and’ the different organical diforders, which 
induce, follow, or accompany different difeafes. Willis 
and Vieuffens had, before their time, fuccefsfully begun an 
expofition of the nervous fyftem, and of the anatomy of 
the brain; our acquaintance with which organs, has, in 
the prefent age, been fo greatly extended by the labours 2 
Meckel, of Walter, of Scarpa, and of Vicg-Pazyr. Tr 
“To thefe efforts, to advance the fcience of the anatomy 
of the human body, were added the knowledge borrowed 
from comparative anatomy. Perrault, Malphigi, De Graaf, 
Grew, and Swammerdam, opened a career, in which, not- 
withftanding the excellent works of Daubenton on quadru- 
peds, and Hunter’s refearches, a complete performaiice is 
ftill'a defideratum. Vicg-d’axyr taught us to conceive the 
pofibility and the advantages of fuch a performance ; and 
we now obferve the execution of this ufeful project advanc- 
ing, under the happieft aufpices, by the anatomical re- 
fearches of our colleague Cuvier, already multiplied to fo 
great an extent. Thus does the bond of conne@ion be- 
tween anatomy, phyfiology, and the ftudy of organized 
bodies, become daily ftronger and clofer. It is bythe aid 
of this union that the principal funétions ‘of the body have 
been examined with a degree of fuccefs, which, perhaps, 
at a future period, will afford medicine, and’ the: binges 
of hygiene, juft caufe of felf-congratulation. 10% 
The phenomena of generation, and thofe of the dibateied 
seat of the foetus, which had firft been inveftigated “in birds 
7d dequitideal by Fabricius and Harvey, were afterwards 
illuftrated 
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illuftrated in the chick by Haller, and fince by Manduyt 
and Vicg-d’azyr ; whilft the celebrated Hunter traced the 
- progrefs of the foetus in,man, almoft from the moment of 
conception to its complete evolution. Vazllant, at the be- 
ginning of this (laft) century, while engaged in developing 
the mechanifm of generation in plants, removed the bound- 
ary which appeared to feparate the vegetable from the ani- 
mal kingdom, ard thus fixed the bafis of the fexual fyftem 
of Linweus.  Perfpiration, whofe phenomena had been fo 
admirably illuftrated by Sandéforius in Ttaly, was brought to 
the teft of the fame experiments by Dedart in Paris, by 
Keil in England, by Gorter in Holland, by Robinfon and 
Rye in Ireland, by Linings in Carolina: and Gorter, efpe= 
cially, beftowed on this doétrine a new degree of precifion ; 
whilft the celebrated Hales, by inftituting a comparifon 
with refpe& to this fun@ion, common to all beings who 
live in air, between vegetables and animals, multiplied the 
relations which unite the two organized kingdoms. Dis 
zeftion, for a long period, explained upon mechanical prin- 
ciples, or upon different hypothefis of fermentation, at that 
period equally.remote from being properly underftood with 
digeftion itfelf, was ultimately {ubjected to accurate experi- | 
ments by Reawmur, whofe trials have fince been repeated 
with equal fuccefs ; and this funétion placed in a new point 
of view by the bbe Spallanzani. 

But one of the moft illuftrious eee in phyfiology, one 
of thofe which have had the moft decided influence on the 
{cience ef medicine, is that when Haller, penetrating into 
the fan@uary, of nature, demanded from her the fecret 
concerning the fources of action and of fenfation, and un- 
folded, by a long feries of ingenious experiments,’ his the- 
ory of irritability, and of the relations between the nervous 

and mpidalar fyftems. Whence happened it, that the phe- 
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nomena, which now {fo generally occupy the attention of 
phyfiologifts, did not:then prefent themfelves to the cares 
ful eye of fuch an obferver?) Be this.as/it may,-from that 
moment, all the theories concerning the animal funQions 
affumed a new direction. Finally, ¢/ification and its pro- 
grels, firft obferved by Duhamel and Heriffant, have offered 
to phyfiologifts a very interefting fpeCtacle; whilft the 
practical obfervations of David, on /pontaneous necrofis, and 
the ingenious experiments of Troja, on artificial necrofis, 
and the reproduction of bones, have developed this interefting 
department of the myftery of nutrition, and placed the ob- 
ferver in the foot{teps of nature, in one of her moft curious 
operations. Thus has ebfervation gradually occupied the 
province of conjectures; human and comparative phyfioe 
logy ceafed to be a field, opened to the excurfions of ima~ 
gination alone; and theories, experiencing a more; folid 
fupport, foon aflumed the thape which they thould always 
poffefs, and appeared to be the refult:of facts compared 
together, and of inferences deduced from the. obfervation 
of their relations. acer eisai 
In the midft of all thefe labours, medicine, leaning upon 
the traditions of paft ages, proceeded with a timid {tep in — 
the path of experience. Continually occupied in compar- 
ing the phenomena which obfervation affords to her view, 
with what the ancients have advanced upon the fubjeQs; 
and difcovering) perhaps too much anxiety to find in-the 
works of the ancients, what fhe ought to perceivein the 
refult of obfervation ; contemplating with a. curious .and 
eager eye, and taking an active part in the inveftigations 
of the natural and experimental fciences, and, neverthelefs 
receiving the light imparted by them with the diftrutt and 
referve natural to thofe who have :been, long deceived; 
fhaking off the yoke of prejudices) with reluctance,’ but 
ot | once 
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once. cetriontat from their xiteili abandoning them for 
ever; ‘not having *the:command of the>time which nature 
has reckoned, ‘and:which ought to be feized, -becaufe, it is 
onthe wing; and:yet refponfible for the refult of her trials, 
fhe advanced flowly, and refembled, in her. difquietudes, \a 
fteward-who is accountable for a precious depofit intrufted 
to his care. Powerful inftruments, unknown to. the-an-« 
cients, \ mercury and cinchona, &c. have notwithftanding 
placed:her in'a condition to contend with advantage againft 
nature herfelf, in the cure of fome defperate. difeafes... She 
can alfo-affift nature in her falutary tendencies, by the 
mofteflicacious means, among which muft afluredly be 
reckoned ¢leffricity: and her movement, bolder and more 
certain in the treatment of external maladies, has enabled 
her to make great additions to the knowledge and fuccefs 
of former times)’ But if we confider medicine in her: tout 
en femble, and inher connection with the philofophy of the 
art; we obferve her efforts to arrive at perfection, charac- 
terized by the different kinds of trials. diseoy 

tmo, The critical doétrine of the ancients in acute difeates, 
built upon the theory of concoétion, and of obedience to the 
motions of ‘nature, received a greater degree of precifion, 
by more extenfive obfervation concerning crifes, and by the 
more minute, if not more philofophical, ftudy of their Prog: 
rel fymptoms. 

‘'2do, The progrefs of praéical sigestiaey gradually eee 
‘ed from the power of prejudices, and fubjeGting their fy{- 
‘tem to the teft of experience, has been directed by Syden- 
han, Mead, Freind, Torti, Huxam, de Haen, and Stoll... 
29 gto, Modern theories, attempting to conne& all the phe- 
‘nomena with a fmall number of principles, all incomplete 
when confidered as‘a whole, but almoft all of them: true 
in fome. of their parts, ufeful if they are regarded.as the 

| means 
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means of fimplifying ftudy, and of connecting a number 
of facts, by enabling the ftudent to feize upon their moft 
prominent relations ; hurtful or pernicious, if we exclufive- 
ly view them as a faithful reprefentation of nature, and 
as the law of the art, but generally difappearing at the 
patient’s bed fide; exhibit to us inturn the fuccefs of the 
{chools of Stahl, of Boerhaave, of Ho ojman, of fe and, 
in the prefent day, of Brown. 

Laftly, The methodical fpirit, and that important art 
of defcribing with precifion, and of claffifying with fuc- 
cefs, of throwing _ individuals into” groupes, and of ar- 
ranging {pecies together into orders, of delineating the. 
great outlines of their general characters, and of blending 
with precifion their fhades of difference; a valuable art, 
fprung up in the bofom of the natural feiences, and tranf- 
mitted through them to medicine, has given birth to 1o/o- 
logical methods ; among which muft pre-eminently be dif- 
tinguifhed the nofologies of Sauvages, of Vogel, of Cullen, 
and the pyretology of Selle. Nor ought we at the fame time 
to forget, that the iluftrious Linnaeus occupied himfelf i in 
this field of labour, to which phyficians are indebted, for 
at leaft a degree of precifion, till this period, unknown i in 
medical language. 

If we fubjoin to all thefe improvements, that degree of 
perfection to which the moral and intelle€tual knowledge 
of man fo intimately allied to the ftudy of his phyfical 
faculties, the improvement which the analyfis ‘of his fenfa- 
tions and ideas, that of the underftanding and of the paf- 
fions, fo accurately delineated, before this epoch, by Mon- 
taigne and by Bacon, have received from the works of De 
cartes, of Malebranche, of Nicol, and ‘of the philofophers of 
Port-royal, of Locke, of Leibnitz, of Rouffeau, of Condillac, 
and of the firft editors of the Encyclopedic; we fhall have a 

{ketch 
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fketch of all the elements fubfervient to the phyfical know- 
ledge of man, to‘the art of preferving his health, and of 
advancing the perfeétion of his nature, which the fciences 
enlightened by the fpirit of philofophy, and, above all, " 
the cxper ea Healey 2 have furhitied 2 


PROGRESS OF HYGIENE IN THE COURSE OF THE THIRD 
EPOCH. 


‘In this epoch, Aygitne was far from having reaped all 
the advantages which it might have derived from fo many 
fources of affiftance. I fpeak here of Aygiéne, concocted 
‘and reduced into ‘theory and precepts by men who feri- 
‘oufly applied themfelves to the tak. Although T have al- 
ready given a favourable reprefentation of many writers, 
and others are ftill entitled to the fame juftice, it may, in 
general, be obferved, that this branch occupied a very in- 
confiderable place in the plans of ftudy and of inftru@tion. 
I confider it, however, as the bafis of the medical know- 
ledge of man, and, in many refpeéts, as the key to the art 
of healing. This indifference, as I have aflerted in an- 
other place,* appears to me to origina:e from two caufes : 
‘© smo, From the circumftance that men, little attentive to 
whatever affects them when in the full enjoyment of their 
health, are infinitely more impatient to obtain deliverance 
from the fufferings which annoy them ; phyficians on this 
account have refolved, in preference, to devote their atten- 
tion to ‘that department of their art, from which they de- 
rive a greater proportion of praife and of confidence, and 

which is more conducive to their perfonal intereft, without 
confidering that fuccefs, in this branch of the profeffion, 


~~ can 


*°Fourcroy’s Journal, entitled Adedicine eclairer, &c. tom, iv, p. 226. 
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can acquire true folidity, only from an intimate’ knowledge 
of the: circumftances,’ conne€ted’ witha ftate of health. 
2do, Another caufeiof this indifference tothe ftudy of ‘Ay- 
giéne is, that modern governments,’ much Jefs occupied than 
the‘ancient governments with the: tafk:of endowing’ men 
with ftrong and vigorous conftitutions, have much ‘more 
generally depended on the art of profiting “by their vices 
and defects, and of calculating their produce, than on the 
art of improving their phyfical and moral education: from 
thefe mercenary views, they have generally been induced 
to abandon a fy{tem which conftituted the glory and ‘the 
fuccefs of the ancient ftates, and which gave true ’philo- 
fophers gees influence over the apie and ret eras 
of nations.’ 

‘Down to the end ef the feventeenth century, all xe 
works which treat of Aygiéne are limited—1/?, to treatifes 
concerning the doétrine of perfpiration, which was a very 
favourite topic of inveftigation with men poflefled of real 
ability: 2d, to commentaries on that futile produétion, 
known by the name of Schola Salernitana, and which Rene 
Moreau adorned with illuftrations worthy of another’text:: 
3d, to compilations more or lefs ufeful. from the: works of 
the ancients, fuch, for inftance, is the work of Gonthier of 
Roanno, (intitled Exercitationes hygiaftice), in which we find 
fome paflages worthy of remark, relative to the practices _ 
of his time; and the treatife of Nonnius, intitled: De xe ci- 
baria. ‘Towards the middle and the end of that centuryy 
and about the commencement of the eighteenth, ithe phy- 
fical theory of atmofpheric air began to be applied 'to ufe= 
ful purpofes. AZayow, afterwards for fo long a period: for= 
gotten, appears to have conjectured. its true: effedts, in ree 
{piration and combuftion. Boyle, and afterwards Hales, 
inveftigated the changes which deprived it of its: refpsr- 

ability 
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ability, without being able to afcertain them. ~\Ha/les and 
Sutton occupied themfelves in improving the means of re- 
novating it. . Arbuthnot publifhed his treatifes on air and 
aliment, and propofed to himfelf, in this manner, to -fub- 
ject to a new examination, all the branches of the doctrine 
of health. 3 

Locke wrote upon education, and upbraided the mothers 
and teachers of his time, for thé care they took to deprive 
their children and their pupils of the falutary impreflion of 
cold air, and for training them up in effeminacy, and in 
ftudied delicacy; of real detriment to their health, inftead 
of ftrengthening and rendering them hardy, by a manly 
fyftem of education, equally advantageous to their body 
and to their mind. Ramazzini devoted himfelf to inquiries 
concerning the health of artifans, and the difeafes to which 
they are obnoxious. Wainflow demon{trated the injurious 
effects of whalebone ftays on the conftitution of females 
and of children. But neither Locke nor Winflw contri- 
buted to reform the manners of their contemporaries. It 
was about the middle of this (laft) century, that Routan 
finally fubverted all the ancient opinions on thefe fubjeéts, 
His leffons were repeated by a crowd of authors. During 
the fame period, multiplied obfervations concerning the 
proper regimen in inoculation, and the treatment of {mall- 
pox, demonftrated that the influence of frefh and renovat- 
ed air, far from being prejudicial in thefe eruptive difeafes, 
was often of advantage in them, and even neceflary ; and 
that the regimen fuited to inoculated patients, thould not 
be exclufively regarded as a hot regimen. ‘Thefe facts 
completely changed the method of regimen, both with re- 
fpect to medicine and hygiéne, as well as the theory of the 
education of children; not without occafioning them te 
degenerate into many exceffes and exaggerations. 


j Lofily, 
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»yduaftly, works worthy of the public.efteem, and of :feri- 
ous confideration, -have/attached the/name-of Tz/ot to fome 
branches of the doétrine of hygiene)s, in. which he has aime 
ed at preferving the health of the.people, of young:perfons, 
and of fome clafies of citizens particularly expofed to-dif- 
eafes which refult from different occupations in life. »<But 
thefe performances, as well as many others equally refpect- 
able, have not-by any means introduced thefe changes into 
hygiene, that might: be expected from the: Bists, ‘of thes ipa 
fical {ciences, down to the fourth epoch,. wi odd ovivar 


TRACES OF THIS PROGRESS IN THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 

| WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO IMPROVE THE DIFFER* 

ENT BRANCHES OF HYGIENE 0s ju liseqisi fem sd 

To give a more accurate and ufeful:account of the fub- 
ject of which we treat, we proceed to give as ample an 
explanation as is poflible in a rapid fketch of the different 
branches of prefervative medicine; and, after a review of | 
the works moft diftinguifhed either by their fuccefs or by 
their merit, to confider what advantages have accrued to 
-each of thefe branches, from the ftate of the feiences dur- 
ing the epoch, the hiftory of which we have detailed. 


GENERAL TREATISES. pre 

Ir we confider the general treatifes written on ‘hygiene 
during this epoch, we find them included’ in the’ ancient 
divifion, for the firft idea of which we are indebted “to 
Galen. This divifion embraces the whole. Thefe treatifes - 
are to be found in the complete fyflems of medicine of 
Sennertus and us rabies kev raha in’ the colleftion of 
| (ao O9bG J works 
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works in which Juncker has developed the medical. hiftory 
of hismatter Srabl.: ‘Tohave already:mentioned the? work 
intitled Exercitationes hygiaffice of Gonthier, and the com- 
mentaries of Rene Moreau on the Schola Salernitana. George 
Cheyne often differed:from all his contemporaries in refpect 
to the opinions and practices adopted in his treatife, intitled 
Deinfirmorum valetudine tuenda. In that trac he preaches 
up the .doétrine of an almoft exclufive vegetable diet, Ic 
appears to have been his intention in this performance to 
revive the tenets of Pythagoras and of Porphyry; and, like 
the ancients, he recommends the praCtice of dietetic vomit- 
ings. In other refpects, this author is diftinguifhed by a 
great fhare of genius and of knowledge. Finally, one of 
the moft refpeétful and philofophically written works, al 
though very concife, is that which conftitutes the commen- 
taries of Lorry on the ftatics of Sanéferius. 


‘PARTICULAR TREATISES. 


PROGRESS OF VGIENE IN THE PHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE 

OF MAN, OF HIS RELATIONS TO CLIMATE, OF THE VA- 
RIETIES OF HIS PHYSICAL Neer nities OR OF HIS 
‘FEMPERAMENTS. 


Onze of the principal foundations of the phyfical ftudy 
of man is the influence of climates on his conftitution. 
This ftudy is founded upon the aggregate of geological 
and. phyfical knowledge, and, above all, upon. the theory 
of the atmofphere; upon the natural fciences, and. upon 
the inveftigation of the different animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions, both in their conne€tion, with, the 
limate, and as they indicate the nature of the foil, and of 
its influence on the creatures by. whom it_is inhabited. 
Laftly, it is alfo founded upon the mathematical means of 
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determining the fcale of. populations and; of appreciating 
the caufes which make, its proportions to .vary,,according 
‘to the relation of thefe proportions, . with the cireumftances 
that affect , its falubrity,. with political events, with epi- 
demics, ae. Thus.all the, _Pphyfical_and natural fciences, 
‘contribute to the improvement, of, this branch, which; alfo 
requires an acquaintance. with travels, the multiplicity of 
which, during this epoch, has furnithed. ample fubje&, for 
“sefleGtion to the phyfician, who withes: to, afcertain, with 
fome. precifion. the ftrength. of thofe, bonds that. conneé 
the con{titution of man with the. country which he anhabits. 
Simmerman and Bergman have given us friGtures, on. phy- 
fical geography i in general ; and the. former * has defcribed, 
in.a very ingenious manner, the. relations. of men and of 
animals with the climates and regions. of the. earth.» Prof- 
per. Alpinus,+ ; about the. end of the fixteenth and, begimaing 
of the feventeenth centuries, wrote: his obferyations onthe 
Eg gyptians, and on the ftate of medicine i in Egypts and his 
‘treatifes contain 2. ‘topography. of that: country, delineated 
by the hand of a matter. Pz ifany Maregraff,. and, Bontinsys 
haye defcribed, with almoft an equak degree of ability, the 
topography. of Brazil, and of fome parts, of South America. 
Certain. treatifes,, and fome particular, memoirs, delineate 
the hiftory, of different other regions.) But few, works pre- 
fent a more, accurate, table, or a more. perfect model. of this 
Apecies of writ HB. than the memoir, upon the. topograrhy. of 
nAhaatritlet 
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ositnigestne by Div! ‘Raymind, faferted in the fecond volume 
Sof the memoirs of the Society of Medicine. This’ fociety 
“have undértaken to draw up a défeription of France, | con- 
fidered “under ‘the view OF the” medical knowledge ‘of cli- | 
mates; anid! a ereih nimber of ‘materials have been already 
college ) 
‘The' iilaanaile of the varieties aie the phyfical con- 
ftitution’ of man prefents, and of the” temperantents in 
‘which it’ ‘refults, i ig one of the molt i important of all the fub- 
jes $5 the’ ftudy of which contributes to the full illuftration of 
the doétrine of health. “It is very aftonifhing, that with all 
thé affiftance derived from the prefent advanced ftate ‘of 
“anatomy, - our “progrefs in this department of knowledge 
‘fhould have been fo inconfiderable. This interefting fub. 
eet of inquiry ‘has been almoft exclufively intrufted to the 
‘Rabit' of obférvation. ‘Scarcely has’ any one attempted to 
“teduce experience to theory. We repeat what the ancients 
‘Have left’ us¢on ‘this: fubje@, without | giving ‘ourfelves the 
‘trouble of appreciating i its import. Their primitive qualities 
reduced to! the ‘four’ principal temperaments, whofe deno- 
thindtions ate detived from real or fuppofed humours, fill 
éorftifute the amount! of what the’ great Boerhaave has 
prefented: to the public on this fubject, in his Inftitutions 
Oe Medicine.” "This doétrine, which has now become obfo- 
‘Tete, ‘and which no ‘perfon has lately been at the trouble to 
“Pevive;’ ‘has yet received a great modification, more in the 
mind8*than in the works of phyficians, from the knowledge 
of-irritability, -and-fyftems” of medicine built upom that 
knowledge. We find,’ in’ the preliminary: obfervations to 
the fecond volume of Lorry’s treatife on n Aliment, * a ftate- 
Ly 62 haan cones ment 
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ment of the authors’ ideas upon the phyfiedl fourcés of the 
differences among men, in which he fuggefts fome very 
ingenious confiderations ; but as they are only fubordinate 
to his principal view; they are not fodeveloped, or fo pre- 
cife, as a treatife on temperaments would require. 
With regard to works exprefsly written on this fubject, 
one ‘might almoft affirm, that ‘the beft which we aré in 
pofleffion of at this day, is {till the ‘treatife written in the be- 
ginning of the feventeenth century, by Livinus Lemnius, 
intitled De complexionibus, where the theoretical divifions 
‘of temperaments, although founded upon the ancient hy- 
-pothefes, are brought together by a method fufficiently re- 
mote from obfervation and the practical ftudy of! man. 
‘The pen drops from the hand while we ‘contemplate fuch 
an expofition of fuch a fubje@t! The refpective relations 
of all the fyitems of the parts which enter into the com- 
pofition of man, of the lymphatic fyftem to the fangui- 
ferous fyftem, of the nervous fyftem to the mufcularfyf- 
tem, of the cellular fyftem to the vafcular fyftem, of fenfi- 
bility to ftrength, the mutual relations of the vifcera tocone 
another, and the refpeétive proportions of the different 
parts of the general fyftems, confidered in the) different 
regions in which they are diftributed; of the cerebral 
région to the pulmonary and abdominal regions’;! of ‘the 
trunk to the extremities 5 of the centres: toi the furfaces ;. 
all thefe relations, fo true, fo pofitive, fo important, fo fuf- 
ceptible of being eafily verified, both from’ the ferifible 
“differences ‘among men, and’ by the phenomena which ‘ac- 
company the fucceffive periods of life: “Were ‘thefethen 
confiderations fo frivolous, fo ufelefs, or fo fuperficial) as 
not to’ reward the labour ‘of colleCting together°all the 
feattered ideas refpeQting them into a complete work upon 
OEE freeones ogi ore. the 
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the fubject? But, sci isinot the-place to extend, this dif. 
cuffion.— 


PROGRESS OF HYGIENE IN THE STUDY OF THOSE THINGS 
WHICH CONCERN HEALTH. 


AFTER sha Sadhu panarkss neceffary to eftablith 
the knowledge of man, and of men, or of the fubjet of by- 
giene,: the principal object of our, reflections is the influ- 
ences to which he is expofed. Phyficians have always 
arranged this ftudy under the ancient divifion, known by 
the title of the fix won-naturals. I have already afcertained 
the import of this ftrange term; and it appears to me that 
- the phrafe, matter of hygiene, might with propriety be fub- 
- ftituted-in its place, fince thofe things, and the proportion — 
in which their ufe is limited, are in reality the inftruments 
and the means of which we avail ourfelves for the purpofe 
of obtaining. the prefervation of health. — ae 

Phe knowledge of. atmofpheric air, and of its: leguinae 
sapon:) man, has more efpecially received great acceflions. 
froniithe progrefs of phyfics throughout the whole extent 
sof thisepoch., The thermometer, although its fenfible phe- 
‘nomena do not indicate any accurate proportion of..the 
‘quantities of caloric; correfpondent to its degrees 5 the ba- 
romeéter, pointing out the changes in, the. weight of the 
-atmofpherical column, and agrecing, although imperfectly, 
-with-the different conditions of the water diflolyed in the 
air 3. the hygrameter, fufceptible without doubt of a new 
degrée,.of improvements; but already accordant with me- 
teors intimately connected with health; the proper. means 
-of afcertaining the ftate of atmo/pherical electricity, to which 

freth,aceeflions of knowledge will undoubtedly add a new 
edegree of precifion, are important inftruments which me- 
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dical meteorology and hygiene have advantageoutly employe 
ed. The experiments of Duhamel and ‘Of Tiller, ‘thofe' ‘of 
Fordyce, of Banks, ‘and of Blagden, on. ‘the degree of heat 
to which 1 man ‘can be. expofed | ‘confiftent with. fafety ; 3 the 
knowledge acquired by thefe experiments ‘of the’ property 
by which the body i in all temperatures maintains its pect 
har degree of heat, have overturned | ‘the: prejudices acqui- 
efced in on the authority of the great Boerhaave!) 99°) 
| Arbuthnot’s treatife on air, ‘notwithftanding, fill remain- 
ed the moft complete of all thofe which, in courfe of this 
epoch, had been particularly appropriated to the inveftiga- 
tion of hygiene 5 and yet cleatricity was not known at the 
time in which Arbuthnet wrote. To’ ‘this treatife ‘we! are 
therefore obliged to fubjoin thofe of the natural phildfophers 
who wrote on eleétricity, bygrometry, ' and ‘meteorology: 
We muft add to thefe the perufal of the! writings of the 
phyficians who have treated of epidemic difeafes, by who 
have attended to their agreement with the variations! ‘of the 
atmofphere : fuch are “Sydenham, Huxham,. Lind, ' (Hillavy, : 
and, in our own country, a great number of ean aba 
fervers; to whom may now be added, all ‘the works Upo 
epidemical conftitutions of the atmofphere, ‘brought fore 
ward by the eftablifhment of the’ medical fociety;’ ‘or ‘cok 
le€ted in their memoirs. The works ‘publifhed’ on’ the 
danger of burying in cities, on the ‘méphitifth of! priviéss 
thofe to which the vaft exhumations, attempted, propofed, 
or executed, at different times, ‘have’ given ‘rife, atid ‘the 
moft important of which ; are the comipofition of Vie icy. a Aayr 
and of Thouret, ought t to occupy here a‘plade niore’ aated 
cuous, ‘in “proportion as they exhibit’ ‘ferikiny’ ' pradtigal 
proofs, added to thofe adduced of the’ theory, and reftéte 
to their due degree ‘of » importance, propofitions fometimes 
eltablithed upon, a bafis’ whofe phair} was not fufiiciently 
appreciated. 
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appreciated. But thefe works bear the imprefhon of the 
fourth epoch, to which they belong. oe 

To the reflections of Lockey: to the obfervation oe Wi iNe 
shea and, of Buffin sto. the ‘impreflive remonftrances of, 
Rouffeau, upon the clothing, of infants, repeated i ina thou- 
{and fhapes by. phyficians and by authors, who have writ 
ten on education, fearcely. any thing can be added. A. 
treatife publifhed. on drefs,. by citizen Alphonfo le Roy, al- 
though i it contains: fome i ingenious remarks, i is afluredly. far 
from,conveying a fufficient degree _ of. information in, the 
prefent ftate of things. _ And even long before the era in 
which we live, a great many hints, applicable to this fub- 
jeQt,, could. have facilitated its developement, In truth, 
whether, we confider garments as having an influence on 
mufeular powers, determining either their direction, or the 
relations .of, their fixed to their movable attachments, and 
thus entering. into.a combination with the theory of the 
gymnattic art; or. whether we regard them as defending 
the body from the influence of the atmofphere, the know 
ledge. acquired concerning, animal mechanifm, and the 
views. already: fuggefted by Pana, and feveral other 

natural philofophers, concerning the conducting properties 
of bodies, for heat, might have afforded room for a much 
greater number. of ufeful reflections upon their materials | 
and, their form., In the prefent day, this objeét might be 
Rill, more fatisfactorily accomplifhed, | 
a If.we except,. the defcriptions which, either phyGicians 01 or 
naturalifts:and travellers have given us of the public baths, 
frequent, in. Ruffia, in, Finland, in the countries inhabited 
by; the, Lurks, : and,in the Eatt Indies, the moderns have 
made.no. addition, to. the knowledge left us by the ancients 
concerning. baths ; and almoft all our modern writers have 
fxeated of them more in their relation, to medicine than i in 
| E oy a i * their 
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their, aan veh the. ial gf eal ax Wend, 
am ents of many. eh sl plaAdarkiha ort mee inna sei 
of being placed. in, new. points:of view! in. thes prefent 
day...\.Co/meties,.and all. the applications made oto the.skin, 
whether for preferving cleanline{s, or for, heightening the 
f{plendour of its beauty, are.in the very fame predicament. 
Anda workin which, the author embellifhed. his) precepts 
with all the. graces.of an ingenious/fiion, under the naniec 
of Abdeker; cannot now, be: regarded. as. epeadrou com~ 
pletely the object, of Sy gibi te a vonnula od} Yo noitetsbi 
| The fubjeét of aliment has been senaged more bolle: A 
more faccefsfully than any other in. the. courfe.of this 
epoch. In this refpect, however, the era under ‘review 
moult, be. divided into two periods... The. firft. terminates 
swith Arbuthnot; and the work of that phyfician. on/aliment 
maybe regarded as its completion. . During ‘this:peridd, 
“certain authors publifhed very voluminous. performances, 
more. replete. with true erudition than. with true phyfics. 
Such are.the treatifes of Pifanelli, of Nonnius,\and of Mel- 
chior Sebizius, on aliments... They are very valuable; fince 
. they-bring together into one point of view, the labours:of 
the ancients, and enable us thoroughly..to |\comprehend 
their doctrine on the fubjeCt in queftion, ‘Others, among 
which maybe reckoned Arbuthnot’s, treatife, difplayings 2 
_lefs, prolix -erudition,. offer an application, too- frequently 
ilufory, indeed, of the chemical knowledge of the: times, 
,and more .efpecially of | analyfis_ by: fre; -but- wer findoin 
_ them amore philofophical order, and practical oblervations, 
well arranged, and which indicate a correét Nese 
and: adound judgment. ! 6 fare 
In the fecond. periods chemiftry, unfolding seta means:of 
@ more fimple analyfis, has ina greater degree facilitated:the 
examination 
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examination of animab and? vegetable f{ubftancés}°and the 
comparifon of their character ftié ‘qualities a Théanal yfis 
-ofthe farina ‘of \wheaty ‘by fimple walhing' in Cold water, 
performed in Italy’by Beceari, atid in Germany by Keffl- 
Meyers its feparatiominto'a flarchy matter and a: glutinous 
fubpance; awakened the-attention’of ‘all chéemifts and phy- 
ficians:' “The labours’of Revelfe added to thefé firt views 
“of the) fabje€ty all the knowledge that could’ be’ acqtiired 

from the ‘ufe of: the inftraments, of which; at that period, 
hevhad‘it‘iw his power to avail himfelf.’ The feparate’ con- 
fideration of the glutinous fubftance, and its infolubility 
im the greateft number of menftrua, excited many doubts 
with: regard to the: falubrity of the farina of wheat, em- 
‘ployed as'nourifhment: for infants, and afforded a handle 
-foromany exaggerations, which I have endeavoured to efti- 
vmatecunder the article ALimenr. The analyfis, although 
ftillimperfe& of milk, of albumen, of the yolk ofan egg, 
and ‘of the blood, ‘have already thrown great light on’ the 
effentiabcharaéters of the nutritious matter. More ‘pro- 
found inveftigation of the produéts of vinous fermentation 
has conduced tothe knowledge of fermented liquors, and 
‘enabled us to’ form more accurate ideas sie veih eurets 
awhiely refalt-from their ufe. Pee ee? HS . 
“OMAN the: moft accurate knowledge which at ak period 
could: be obtained, with regard to the peculiar niture’of 
‘the alimentary ‘fubftance, to the: vatieties’ of “alitnent ia 
whichdt is contained; with refpeé to the nature of mu- 
cous bodiesy whether foand: in mucilages,. in“ fatcharine 
fubftances, in fermentible’ juices,’ or in’ gelatitious’ fub- 
eftancés;> both animal: and” vegetable; has been’ ‘eondenfed 
with equal fagacity and erudition, by the célebrated ‘Lorry, 
in hisntreatife: on aliments} which YT confider ‘as’ the bet 
ehigssia of all-the information acquiréd on this fubjee, ‘at 
the 
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the-end) of this epoch: ,.| Ihave. given a -very,comprehenfive 
view, of this treatife.in the article devoted, to.this,objeck. 
Calle in sete of aig neuen bette has. alfo 
nutritious eae rota i nidish bre eaifsoish 
cluaftlys :itowould .be highly ear we omit, noone aoe 
among the number of men whofe. works have chiefly. cons 
tributed tothe improvement of this branch of thejart, the: 
refpectable name of Parmentier, whofe labours, conitantly, 
direCted. to, public utility, have difcovered. the ‘nature, of 
many nutritive fubftances,. particularly of .farinaceous fub- 
fLances,.and vindicated from. unmerited contempt the pota- 
toe, one of the moft abundant and moft., ufeful {pecies of 
aliment.,.'This worthy citizen has acquired a ftronger title 
to our, gratitude, inafmuch .as we are perhaps at this,day 
indebted. to him for our efcape, from all. the. horrors .of. a, 
terrible. famine, with which we were threatened by the 
wicked machinations of men, .notwith{tanding) of, the: Ags 
- tility ef our foil, and of the multiplied gifts of nature... 
Botany, by the accuracy of its defcriptions,;, has taught 
us-to, diftinguith the ufeful aliment, and.agreeable,feafon- _ 
ing, from the fatal. poifon, in a clafs.ofaliment, at, prefent 
in,too great requeft ; and the abfervations,of Paulet andiof 
Bulliard on. mufhrooms. and. poifonous: plants,; ought. Rot,to | 
be pafied over in this place without praife, andacknowledg, 
mente, Let us be,equally attentive to, beftow: a fhare, of the 
glory, due, to thefe learned.men, upon, tho fe. who, have..ens 
lightened the. citizens with refpect to. the,.danger, by. which 
they are,too. frequently: threatened, .and,;at, whofeimftiga- 
tion laws] have, been) promulgated s,, prohibiting, the, pufesaf 
yeflels and utenfils of scopper, and. lead. in thofe, cafes;in 
which) thefe. 0 BA 2 can, be. athaskeh PEs folie food,.and 
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RruGtion, in the deceitful garb of falubrious noutifhment, 
and? Jarking° under ’the® charms: of an’ agreeable liquor. 
Navier’s effays efpecially. merit a’particular attention on the 
part of chemical phyficians, ‘by multiplying ° the’ means ‘of 
detecting and deftroying this perfidious enemy." Ma 
‘Gorter; by determining ‘with’ fill greater accuracy allan 
Sanéerius the moment’of moft copious perfpiration which 
follows fleep, by proving, that till the-very moment of our - 
_wakening, this, like the other evacuations, is almoft entire. 
lp impeded; that it is in the moments immediately fub- 
fequent to our awaking from fleep, that this,’as well as all 
the other excretions, burft forth with greater impetuofity 
and profufion, prepared by reft, and excited ky all the 
moving powers, which at this period refume a new degtee 
of activity’; by thus affifling us in incorporating together . 
the theory of aliments, of evacuations, of fleep, of repofe, 
and of éxercifes, Gorter ‘has furnifhed the doG@trine ‘of 
Ayeidne’ with’ a’ bafis, upon which important’ ‘confderda 
tions, fabfervient t to pane Pisiewane of sire can eft pus 
peace folidity: DRA PEERS LAS) 
Phe more accurate: ting Ae of the bile, made by modern 
chemifts’s ‘the different: ftates of the phofphorie’ acid ‘in 
urine; afcertained by them with a greater degree Of preci- 
fion'than by their predeceffors ; the univerfality of this acid 
récognifed’ in ‘the animal’ economy, ! in ‘the bafe of bones, 
and éveri'in the’ ‘gaftrie’ juices, have placed the agents and 
products of digeftion itt a new point of view, have ‘author. 
ized ‘us! ‘to take for’ granted the bond of connéGion between 
the’ differetit conditions of the fubfances evacuated, with 
the: ‘order’ bri! derangement: OF ' this! funtion, a5 “Well 2g 
with the order and? deratigement' of offification, ‘and’ have 
paved ‘the way td ‘new aiid ‘important ‘views of thefe pros 
pes ms to ‘the ufeful labours of Betholety of Paquelin, 
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and of ‘Pourcrey, onouty difeafes, on the differences be- 
tween the phyfiologyiof min, \andvof) the lower animals, 
and on the characteriftie features of thofe changes: which © 
take place im the fucceflive periods ofvlife:. } 

‘Of the’ knowledge ‘of smufcular motion’ and) of animal 
mechanifm, inveftigated afreth by certain anatomifts, fub- 
jeQted to calculation: by the celebrated Bored/z, in -his trea- 
tife De motu animalium, thefe authors could not’ form an 
accurate eftimate; ‘becaufe, although they have given.an 
exact meafurement of the inftrument, they could not 'pof- 
fibly fubje& the power itfelf to precife calculation. Never- 
thelefs, if they have not been able to difcover the: total 
amount of the force and of the variable action which -it 
exercifes, they have at leaft afcertained with precifion the 
different elements of which it confiftss; and the ufeful- 
views which they have propofed, undefervedly overlooked 
fince their time, ought not to be entirely loft on their fuc- 
ceflors. The ftudy of the gymnaftic art, now for a: long 
‘period abandoned ; that of its inflaence upon the deve 
lopement of ‘the corporeal organs, and upon’ the art of :pre- 
venting diftortion, more by natural than by artificialimeans, 
which ought to be referved for the cure of difeafes, deferves 
at length to receive more efficacious afliftance from animal 
phyfics, too much negleéted on the frivolous pretext of 
their infufficiency. » Phyficians have too frequently repeat- 
ed, ‘and'in the prefent day ftill too frequently repeat, -that 
the calculation of: phyfics, and the products ‘of chemifiry, 
ate always too remote from the refults of: natures’ The 
sworks:of nature is'a problem compofed:of what is: knowh 
and ‘conftant, ‘taken in-conj unGtion! with whatis unknown 
and; fubje&t torchange,: 'Shallithey, always thus, continue ‘tc 
perfuade ‘us, either thatthe inveftigation of thissproblem 
aout \bée-abandoneds’ or that, in order:to enable:us to efti- 

mate 
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mate what is unknown, and to fix the ftudy. of what is 
variable, we ought tocneglect the confetti and sence 
elements of the problem im queftion ? edi no baw 

Laftly, the influence) which the» wilco ia i man 
_poffeffes' over: his) phyfical :nature ;.the power. which our 


fenfes, our paflions, and the:intelle€tual part of our confti- 
tution, exercife over the functions which preferve our €x- 
iftence,' whatever affiftance phyficians may have: received 
from -philofophers.on thefe fubjedts, have been. explained 
by the former ina very vague manner. "The phenomena 
of the comparative developement of our phyfical, moral, 
and intellectual faculties, of their derangement, and of the 
relations between: them, demonftrated by the accidents of 
héalth and difeafe, ‘have, however, placed in the hands, of 
phyficians more multifarious means of accomplithing. this 
delicate analyfiss: They ought confequently to have been 
able, with greater ability than other inquirers, to follow 
nature in the interefting details of this kind of obfervationss 
and they ought tochave put themfelves in a condition of 
furnifhing more ufeful leffons, and more accurate confides 
ations: to. es 


mire OF HYGIENE IN THE THEORY OF REGIMEN. © 


Lue idea of the improvement of regimen: neceflarily-re- 
fults from the improved: knowledge of man, and from the 
knowledge of the things to whofe influence he is: expofed. 
The former is the conelufion of a problem,:of »which the 
datter ‘are ‘the date)- Wevhave prefented to the ‘readerva 
fetch of the hiftoty of public Aygiéne » with regard to ‘pri- 
wate hygiene, and tothe general details of regimen, theyoare 
patticularly to be found’ in ‘general treatifes, and in thofe 
which concern aliments. © The: fecond) volume! ‘of Lorry’s 
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work, drbuthnot’s. performance before his time 3 andvat)a 
more ancient period, Lominius’soexcellent-commentary on | 
the firft book ofwCelfusy: intitled De twenda valetudine ;> the 
unfortunate Bennet’s invettig ations concerning the regimen 
beft:adapted ‘to the prefervation of! fuchvas are threatened 
with pulmonary affections, collefted together in“his trea- 
tife called: Dheatrum tabidorunt, “comprehend the: beft:ob- 
fervations which: can be: compiled on the theory: of regi= 
men,whether) calculated: for thofe: who enjoy’a permanent 
ftare-of -health, or°for: thofe. whofe oxiftence: is feeble and 
gman: HILSPITTIS tr sarw hover we Sa E5yOTT Vi 
‘T have:already® petted inti sncceabdi the education 
and! regimen’ of infants, \and \the revolution °which ‘on'this 
fubje&t has taken place amongft us, :eftablithed upon’ ob- 
fervations, for’ a long period forgotten by the tinsidity of 
mothers: and of teachers, but veffentially true and ufefuly 
"Phe confequences deduced from  thefe obfervations; how= 
ever, fometimes puthed too far, compel us’ to*repeat°to 
thofe men whofe judgment ts overpowered’ by improper 
ideas ;~who-are acquainted with a few principles only; 
_ without any inclination to perceive their fhades of differ< 
enice’3) who’contemplate all men with the fame eye, allicir= 
eumftances under the:fame point of views who appreciate 
the powers of nature’by their own preconceived opinions ras 
ther than'their'own opinions by the laws of nature; compel’ 
us; I fay, to-repeat to them, that every «thing beyond:the: 
botindaries ofotruth is) error; that every generalinference’ 
deduced from’ one facts or from-many facts, and applied) 
tovevery cafe without ‘diftinGtion; neceffarily exceeds thefe: 
boundaries ;: that the -fuccefs of (a rafhnexperimenit. finely 
demonftrates the extent of nature’s refources, but does:not 
authorize them to expofe themfelves to the:charge of: hav 
ing furpafled her limits. In thort, -to bring to their recol- 
leCtion 
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ieGtion the obfervation of ‘thenexceblent Horace, atobfervs 
ation fo-often verified, among all mankind, Dwi vitant flulsi 
witia, in contraria currant. One of the works which has 
met) with. the-«moft: favourable: reception ‘amoneft sus, ince 
the time of Roufeau; is the fmall treatife of A/ide Pourchoy, 
counfellor to the -bailliwick of) Clermonty: intitled: CAildrere 
educated according to the order of natures It is now in the 
hand of every mother; and although it had only this»merit, 
it would be worthy of great attention. ‘The precepts which 
it lays down are juft and ufeful; but their import efpecial- 
ly requires to be appreciated with difcernment, and tobe 
underftood with the reftri@tions, which circumftances, the » 
ftrength or the weaknefs, and the. ino of sindivis 
as render indifpenfably neceflary. sd $59) 

» As tor what remains, on this. fubjeGt, if cack ogeitinig sil 
snletecuee little converfant in medical fcience, have, oft 
this account, the difadvantage of not being applicable: da 
everyscafe, we ought to find this error re€tified in. the 
works of phyficians on the fame fubjeCt. ‘The knowledge 
of) the: -difeafesof children, the habit) of perceiving: their 
approach, of preventing and of treating them, «gives ite 
their! precepts a greater variety, anda more. extenfive-ap- 
plication, Without mentioning the works-exciufively con 
fined to the treatment of difeafes, there are others, which, 
treat of phyfical education in general; and: of! thefé, val 
though:the epochs at which they) were publifhed ‘ftamp 
upon:them! different:impreflions “according \to'the opinions 
prevalent at the time, therechave at different:periods been 
diftinguifhed in our own country, thofe of Brouzet; of Raur 
fins of Defefsartsy-and| of little -treatife of citizen Saucerottes 
remarkable: for sits) brevity, its’ fimpheity and’per{picuity.. 
3} do! net relist it cee oe a epigehe ‘on which fo 

[029% 7 Sf annid o3 , iit tend bons qudittle 
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‘little new hee ene advanced, to-record net numerous wrirtilis 
Of Poveiguedt. Ou Hate y ated dit Geely de qe inne 

We are far from being in poffefon: of fo many: erialts 
on the health of old meny as on that of children. | Man, 
however feeble and tottering at the two extremities of 
Jifé, has equal need of fupport, and the aged: befides' re- 
quire confolation. This fubjeG engaged Galen’s attention; : 
and there exifts a treatife, of the commencement. of the 
feventeenth century, intitled whafelni...Gerocomia. This éx- 
ample has not had many imitators. It has been referved 
for our age, to liquidate’ the debt incurred by the pre+ 
ceding, and to fill up with advantage this breach in our 
art. peheese . ; 

I have ranked in the number of the works which have 
contributed to the improvement of Aygiéne, Ramazzini’s 
treatifes on the difeafes of artifts. In fad, it is truly in 
‘the ftudy of thefe difeafes, that the phyfician ought to feek 
for the leffons of experience, as to what is conducive to 
the prefervation of fo many ufeful men, to whom fociety 
owes its enjoyments. So important a confideration would 

ft be, to remove ‘them from thofe ‘influences, often danger- 
ous and fometimes. fatal, by which they are furrounded ; 
‘and. yet a hygiene of artifts is Mill a defideratum: in the me- 
“dical art. The Society of Medicine intended to attempt a 
‘work of this kind, which ought to conftitute an effential 
“part of the colleGtion of arts and traéts publifhed “by the 
Academy of Sciences. Citizen Pafot des Charmes has al- 
“ready entiched it with valuable obfervations, made in the 
‘midft of workhoufes. But the zeal and the knowledge’ of 
this” refpeGtable obferver were unaccompanied with that 
acquaintance with medicine which‘was requifite to give his 
‘remarks all eed ‘utility and’ all the extent of which oy are 
fufceptibles™ | | 
vile Ra af fhall 
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f hall not repeat here what has already been advanced 
concerning phyficians who have written on the health of 
the poor, of the people, of men of letters, of men of 
fafhion, of foldiers, of failors, of Europeans who travel.to 
tropical climates, and of the inhabitants of our colonies. 
After the names of Plempius, of Portius, and of Ramazzini, 
which adorn the feventeenth century; our own (laft) re- 
gifters, with grateful acknowledgments, the names of 
Pringle, of Lind, of Hillary, of Duhamel, of Poiffennier 
Defperrieresy of the illuftrious Cook, of the venerable Zio, 
and of Dazille, already quoted, and worthy of sane their 
mames again repeated. 


FOURTH EPOCH, 


DISTINGUISHED BY THE DISCOVERY OF THE AERIFORM 
__ FLUIDS, AND BY THE RENOVATION OF THE CHEMICAL, 
_ SCIENCES. . 


_Wiruour daring to flatter myfelf, that I have unfolded 
to an extent worthy of the fubje&, the hiftory of that 
epoch, whofe principal features have now been traced, I 
believe that I have given a pretty exact view of the changes 
‘which the art of preferving health has experienced during 
its continuation, and of the principal points to which its 
progrefs can be referred. 

In the epoch which remains for us to examine, we 
ought to confine ourfelves lefs to the works already pub- 
Jithed on Aygiéne, than to the means which we enjoy of 
attempting works of this nature with greater fuccefs. We 
are in poffeflion of new and powerful fources of afiftance ; 
we can confequently cherifh greater expeCLations. 

Vou. It. Ft | Net 
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sNot'only-has it+happened, that certain works of this 
bkind have appeared -but-a few years ago 5. but! many, from 
the nature of their fubjects, and of the) details into, which 
theirvauthors*have entered, are | effentially conne&ted with 
‘thofe which’ were: given to the, public: during. the. third 
epoch, do not differ from them ‘by any effential character, 
and have been affociated with them) in the table of which 
we fketched the outline. The) reports wade to minifters 
by the Society of Medicine, concerning the regimen of 
failors; and the works of the competitors for its prizes, on 
the fubjeét of military hygiene, which will be publifhed ~ 
without any unneceffary delay, may be’ arranged in. the 
fame clafs; and in refpect to general treatifes, the work of 
‘citizen Tourtelle has lately been diftinguifhed among our- 
felves; and in Germany, the works publithed at Jena, by 
“Dr. Chrifopher illiam Hufeland: 1 fatisfy myfelf with al- 
‘luding to thefe in this place, in order to confine my range 
at prefent to the examination of thofe means of improve- 
“ment pointed out to us by the progrefs which the phyfical 
‘and chemical fciences have made in the objects applicable 
to the knowledge of man, and to the prefervation of his 
health. 


‘AN HISTORICAL ABRIDCMENT OF THE DISCOVERIES 
WHICH CONCERN MAN, WHICH CONTRIBUTE, TO IM- 
PROVE THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION, AND TO ASSIST US IN COMPREHENDING THE 
PHENOMENA OF HIS ORGANIZATION. ! 
| 3 
Tue fourth epoch, which now occupies our attention, is 
chiefly remarkable for the difcoverics of gafeous fluids, and 


af the compofition of water, and, BF the theory of oxygen; 
bv 
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by the theory of:caloric, ‘and by the new means of appre- 
ciating’ and iof caleulating its quantities; by the improved’ 
theory of ‘ele€tricity, and by the ‘accuracy of ‘therin{tru- 
‘ments contrived’ to''calculate its ftrength, orto detect its 
fainteft appearances ; by the: difcovery ofthe phenomena 
of galvanifm 3 by the progrefs of comparative anatomy 2; in 
“fine; by the precifiom given to the: language: of» {cience, 
‘through the: em of the new: pistin of: nomen- 
elatuyesi SIO! ou ft 

AS aia pen ss Gen in be sera 9f Chem: ‘fry, 
‘the hiftory of the difcovery of elaftic fluids; of which the 
“genius of Vanbelmont had obtained a glimpfe at the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century; whofe phenomena in 
combuftion and refpiration had been briefly delineated by 
Mayow in 1669—a difeovery which Boyleand HaJes had 
afterwards improved by experiments, whofe xefults they had 
not anticipated; which Black and Venel have alfo forefeen 
in their works, upon the principle which renders waters acid- 
ulous, and which yet efcaped the perception of every eye, till 
Prieftley glorioufly opened ip career, the ak of shes 
“were referved for Lavoifer. * 


Ef2 “ithe 


* The difcovery of oxygen gas, that.great fource of animal life and of ° 
_animal heat, of which the very ingenious Dr. Mayow, as appears from his 
effays on the Nitro-aerial and Fiery Spirit, had but a faint and conjectural 
“glimpfe, obfcured by much unfatisfa tory reafoning and inadmiffible hy» 
pothefis,-was certainly firft exhibited by Dr. Frieftley, and, about the fame 
time, (unknown, however to each other), by the immortal Mr. Scheele of 
Stockholm, although Halle afferts i in the text that the palm of this difco- 
very is due to Lavoifier. Dr. Prieftly obtained oxygen gas, or, as he term- 
qd it, dephlogifticated air, in June or July 1774, from the oxyd of 
mercury, or[precipitate per fe; and from minium, or the red oxyd of lead, 
This fac& he publicly mentioned, »at Lavoifier’s table at Paris, in the 
prefence of that great and unfortunate philofopher and of his lady, 
who had no previous knowlédge of this interefting Auid, and exprefi- 
ed their furprife at the phenomena related by Prigithcy, in the month 
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“The ‘ation of atmofpheric’ air’ on combuflible bodies, ita 
coinbinations with ‘carbon and’ hydrogen, the formation of 
atidt, and the phenomena of the compofition and’ decom- 
pofition of water, are not deftined for’ the fole purpofe' of 
exciting a barren admiration: in — man cas he the 
fectet of his own exiftence. 

“The compofition of the atmofphere, and the proportions of 
its component parts, have at laft difeovered the nature of 
the “air in which we live.’ But yet the art of eudiometry, 
and all the means employed for carrying it to perfection, 
have only proved the varieties of thefe proportions; and it 
is in vain that we have hitherto expected from eudiometry 
fatisfaCtory proofs of its degree of falubrity.’ In order to 
obtain certain knowledge on this point, we muft have res 
courfe to the examination of its effects upon the animals 
which refpire it, to the alterations inducéd by the’ mattérs 
which contaminate it, and to the phenometia of a/phyxies. 
We are at leaft already well aware, that of all the poifons 
which infe& the atmofphere, the moft virulent known, 
among thofe by whofe caufes we are commonly furround- 
ed, are'the combinations which form ‘carbonic acid, ' carbons 
ated bygrogen, and fulphurated hydrogen. * 39 
_ ©'Phe identity of the products of combuftion and ve[piration, 

the fimilar changés which the air experiences at the fame 
time in the lungs, and on the furface of the fkin, the new 
qualities which the°blood acquires in paffing through the 
sie “fib exhibit, under a new point of view, ‘the 
ce erree en - - ‘relations 
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of Odtober of ‘the fame year. “About the fame time, he repeated’ the ek= 
periments: which had formerly procured him his dephlogifticatéd: air, im 
the pprefence; of many of the {cientific-chemifts of Paris, at the celebrate’ 
M, ‘Frudaine’ fat. TRANSLATOR. i 

} See Dodtrine of sey 2 ghablifhed, > II 19. 
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relations of man with the air.which he. breathes,:and with 
the, atmofphere i sin which, he: is immerfed.:..From, that. pe= 
riod, the weight and, elafticity. ofthe. air have ceafedto 
at the moft prominent part in the theory.of its ufesjin 
refpiration.. To the phyfiologift’s eye, the life of man,.as 
well as that of the lower animals, has become the refult of 
the combinations, of .a fluid deftined. to effect a continual 
senovation of the furface of the globe, in all thofe points 
which are fubmitted to its aGtion.,. But is this vaft foun- 
tain of life inexhauftible; and in the midf of its continual 
loffes, and. of its perpetual alterations, how can it recover 
its ftrength, or recruit its exhaufted energy ? . 

. The fine experiments of Ingenabou/z om vegetables, fer 
sonaeed this myftery of nature. The property which light, 
appears to excite into action in vegetables, of pouring .a 
ftream of pure air into the bofom of the atmofphere, efpe- 
cially of difcharging it in the greateft abundance, when in 
contaét with water, and with carbonic acid, announces to 
us their being vefted with a fun@ion, which is the exa& 
counterpart of the refpiration of animals; and points out 
to us animated beings mutually furnifhing themfelves with 
the materials of life, and nature alternately reftoring to 
both the requifite proportions of atmofphere, always chang~ 
able, and always capable of being repaired. . 

In.the midft of thefe combinations and transformations 
of bodies, one fugitive fubftance appears and difappears, 
efcapes the notice of our fenfes, declines to fubjeG itfelf 
to the teft of the balance, incalculable in its mafs, undefin- 
able in its nature. Caloric, which the thermometer points 
out to us without inftru€ting us in its proportions, ul- 
timately fuffers itfelf to be arrefted. One of its moft con« 
ftant effects becomes the meafure of its quantity; and a 
portion of this fubftance, formerly inappreciable in the 
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centre)of the calorimeter, no longer evades the calculationg: 
of Lavoifier and of Laplace. | Inthe proceds of | refpirations 
the animal: fuffers a great proportion of this fubftance: to 
e{cape. ‘This proportion, compared with: the quantity of: 
carbonic acid, formed, with that of the. oxygen: gas‘ of 
which the atmofphere is. deprived, feems to fub{tantfate 
another product: of refpiration; and: this produ corres 
{ponds to the water thatvefcapes in the) form: of wapour 
from the veficles of the lungs. Caloric united to arterial 
blood, and tranf{mitted with it-to the different parts/of the. 
body, partly, atleaft, unfold to us the fecret of aninad. 
temperature, a and of the:means ener ae nature in re# 
pairing its loffes. | 

With this theory 1s ssnebad that - the tran/imiffion of 
caloric through the different bodies of nature, by the inter. 
- yention of their condudting properties. A; great variety 
of phenomena, till lately very little known, elucidated ‘by 
Benjamin Thomfon, Count Rumford, difcover ton us the 
manner in which this principle is. tranfmitted: through: 
elaftic fluids and liquids; and. the art of propagating, of 
confining, of preferving, and of diftributing heat, contri. 
butes to-improve thofe of conftructing:our habitations, of 
clothing our bodies, and of preparing our aliments. 

New inftruments of analpfis, furnithed: by the combin- 
ations of that aétive, univerfal, transforming principle, the: 
bafe of oxygen gas, difcover to'us, in the midft of. grand 
analogies, flriking differences between the principal vege- 
table and animal fubfances.. Both of; them»are converted 
into oxalic acid. But the azotic gas; which the latter emits: 
infuch/ abundance, proves that the refemblance) between 
them is'not-inevery)inftance entirely. completes;The com= 
pofition of ammonia, formediof the fame charaCteriftic prin- 
ciple-of -animal-fubftances, united to Aydrogen-gas; revealed 
4n the hands of Bertholet’a fecret, which the chemifts, 
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for fo longa period,*had-demanded of nature,»and for fo 
long a period receiveda refufal. Two clafles of fubftances.. 
are found diftin@tly formed in vegetables and’ animals, and: 
she theory of animalization isefketched out.*) 6) 6 oq, uo 
One of ‘the moft:fingular products of ‘animal organizas. 
tion phofphorus, and the:phofpboric acid in which it refultsyy 
already well:known in the bafis of bone, and im the animal 
fibre; have been tracedin the aliments, in) the excrementi« 
tious fluids, in the formation of the hair, of the horns and — 
of the fkin of animals, in the gaftric juices, in the nutriti« 
tious fluids, and in that which is:confecrated ‘to reproduc- 
tion. Bertholet, Fourcroy, and Vauquelin, have examined 
their relations and differences, in gouty difeafes, in: the - 
comparifon of people of different ages, in that! of men 
with the lower animals; and if we are ftill unacquainted 
with the method of its formation, we at leaft obtain ia 
glimpfe of its conneCtion with the phafes of life, and with 
the derangements.of the animal napa in moft of the 
difeafes which afflict humanity. . 
Lavoifier and Seguin have alfo oudaivena?! to. seh 
themfelves of the phenomena of perfpivation, and to fubject 
it to experiments, whofe accuracy leaves nothing to defire 
upon this fubject.. Others are doubtlefs invited to finith 
the labours which they left incomplete ; as for us, let us 
refrain in this place from fuperadding to immortal regrets, 
fhameful and deplorable recolle€tions. js “\f 
While: modern. chemiftry has. acquired: fo many claims 
upon-our acknowledgments, Coulomb has fubjected eleatri- 
city to calculation; he has. meafured its minuteft: propor-' 
tions, and determined the ‘progreflions, which it. follows 
to the different points of the furfaces of bodies. In fine, 
Te taas iano, beng wast ah dala] 1OF hyp AED Sas AO. this 
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this fubftance, equally, volatile, and, much:more rapidiin 
its. motions, than caloric, permits itfelf, like the|latter, to be! 
meafured ; and the balance appreciates all. the degrees of; 
its-action.» Volta accumulates. and confines: it in his’ con=) 
denfer's the doubler of eleéttricity, invented. and. improved. by; 
Bennety Darwin, Nichalfony and Read; feems to collect sits: 
fainteft traces, {cattered, through. the atmofphere, ‘and even: 
to afcertain the alterations which» it iabyccanaaty rats 
riences, from, the re{piration of animals... fe i 

_An unexpected prodigy. is preparing, anda hapa 
which Haller amid fo. many experiments and. refearches,, 
had not perceived, comes, as it were, {pontaneoufly to offer; 
itfelf to Galvani’s attention. That combined apparatus of.. 
nerves and of mufeles, with which nature generates within us! 
the whole phenomena of motion, ifolated from the whole, is ° 
languid, inaCtive, and, in appearance, completely deprived.of 
life. It unexpectedly revives, at the inftant of. fimple , 
contact, eftablifhed or broken between the parts. of, the. 
circle of conduétors upon which it refts. On. the, one... 
hand, the rapidity of communication, and the nature.of,. 
the conduétors, feem to eftablith between. thefe .pheno-.. 
mena, and thofe of electricity, ftrong, analogies; which, « 
other obfervations appear to deftroy. On the other, hand, a 
the fteadinefs of the phenomenon, independent of the liga. “ 
ture of the nerves, independent of the complete. feyeration a 
of their. trunk, independent of the difference either of the. 
parts or of the individuals from. which they are. taken, pro- 
vided that the parts feparated be either contiguous, or com-.. 
muynicate. by. means of proper | intermedia, feems to. forbid 
our, aflimilating its ¢ caufe to shat which i in the, living body. « 
fupports. the natural influence of the nervous or the mute 
cular, fyftems,, What will be the confequences « of the dif- hi 
covery of a property fo very farprifing 2, Let us fill refrain 
from giving a decifion on this point. 
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Finally, the anatomift’s-eye furveys in fuccéffic 1 all the’ 
lower animals, and comparirig’their ftruGtures! with that of 
man, *he has drawn ‘a parallel “between: all the fyftems" 
which compofe’the appurtenarices of their life. , From mati! 
to infedts, Cuvier inveftigates'and developes the ftructures: 
of the vifcera; and the difpofitions of the nervous and’the: 
mufcular fyftems. He thews in what orders of animals the’ 
chyle circulates by the influence of ‘a’ contra@iile heart’and® 
of arterial veffels, and is‘catried from ‘the’ centré to the“exe® 
tremities and furfaces,’ to be ‘afterwards reconducted' to- 
wards the centre ¢ in what other ofders thé fame ‘fluid; on. id 
ly effufed into the intervals between the vifcera, foaks thofe’ 
parts which it appears to nourith, only by’ watering them. 
He unfolds in each of them the ftrudture of ‘thofe’ ‘organs’ 
by which the atmofphere or ‘circumambient fluid ig” fabs" 
mitted to the mechanifm of a true refpiration, whether the’ 
fact be, that this atmofphere, whatever be its nature, receiv- 
ed into lungs properly formed, there finds a nutritious fluid ’ 
catried thither by pulmonary veffels; “whether the’ -, 
atmofphere, conveyed by appropriate veffels, appears to go" 
in queft of the nutritious fluid as far as the heart; ‘whether | 
being diffeminated throughout the body by means of its"re-" 
{piratory pores, it everywhere comes into contact with the” 
juice poured out in the whole extent of the animal’s s body: * 
Cuvier points out to us the univerfality of this fun@tion “3 
xefpiration, fuperior even to that of the. circulation, and a 
ways» maintaining a conftant ‘affinity ‘with ‘the: reftoring 
fluid, and confequently: with nutrition!” Thus do we agbi 
ferve, that the firft’ end of the organization of. animated’ - 
beings, thé fupport of life, however complicated or fimple’? 
may be its meéchanitm, i is always refolved into one ‘problem ua 
alone, that of eftablithing a perpetual rélation Shp he | 
eircumambient ‘fluid and’ the eg yan juices.” — 
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CONJECTURES, (RELATIVE). TO. THE: ADVANTAGES, WHICEF 
| THE PHYSICAL KNOWLEDGE OF MAN AND OF HYGIENE 
«MAY. DERIVE) FROM THE DISCOVERIES ALREADY MABE, 
.AXDURING THE ‘COURSE OF THE FOURTH-EPOCH. j 
So many fuccefsful labours appear to enlarge the hori. 
zon of nature to our fight; and it is only by a retrofpective, 
view of paft ages, and by reflecting on how many illufions 
enthufia{m has frequently introduced into our theories, that. 
we are taught to paufe and to fay, one plaufible error alone 3 
CAN, during many ages, exelude us from the path that conduds. 
to truth. But if we ought to f{peculate with caution, we 
ought not at leaft to relinquifh hope, while we indulge in 
the contemplation of the confequences announced to us by. 
thefe premifes. | 
One folitary truth, clearly peteom pn can form. 
bond of connection between all the branches of Aygiene. 
Let the changes, which the air experiences, and which it, 
operates in our organs, and in out fluids, be equally, well 
explained throughout the animal economy, as inthe pul- 
monary funCtions: let us attain to an equal degree of cere 
tainty refpeCting the effects of the _atmofpherical fluid, in. 
all the parts, in which it enters into fome combination with, 
the nutritious, matter; in the ftomach and. inteftines, with, 
the alimentary mafs, or with the aliment which is. de efined.. 
to. afford. neurifhment, and is about to. be converted into. 
ehyle; in the lungs, with the aliment which. is, ready to. 
part with its nutritious matter, and which, prefents itfelf to 
its action in the chyle completely formed, and i in the blood, 
immediately, after its reception ; ,at,the. furface of the fkin 
with the aliment which is about to be vefted with, nutritious. , 
properties. and which, under the _form.of lymph, is diffufed, 
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in the lymphatic fyftem, and in the fubcutaneous cellular 
webs; with the fame lymph united with the fat, and charig- 
ed into milk’ in’ the mammary organs, where it obeys" fo 
quickly and’ fo obvionfly the influence’ of atmofpherical 
contadt, in what’ females diftinguith by the name ‘of ‘the 
afcent. of the milk; and we fhall have a more complete and 
a lefs: conjectural theory of the’ rratiors of the a€tion of 
the air with nutrition. not SR 
To this, let us fubjoin a more er nncwldate of ie 
relations which’ unite the excretory fun@tions, and their 
products, with,the different changes which the food under- 
goes in the body.* Let us fuffer ourfelves to be perfuaded 
that the carbonic acid, andthe aqueous vapour, formed in 
the lungs; that the fame produ€ts formed in the perfpir- 
atory organs; that the water, which is frequently precipi- 
tated with fuch rapidity, efpecially in the fir! moments of 
digéftion, towards the urinary canals; that the different 
gafeous fluids evolved in the’ inteftinal paffages; in thort, 
that the bile which filters through the biliary pores, fituat- 
ed near the vafcular fyftem of the vena porte, are only 
different refults of the fame means which nature émploys 
in different parts of the body, and of the circulation to de- 
prive the blood and the alimentary juice of a part of their 
carbon and ‘hydrogen. We fhall then have a pofitive proof, 
as well as an explanation, of that important obfervation, fo 
mich éxtolled by medical phyfiologifts, that all the evacu- 
ations, whether in their natural order, or in a-ftate of dif- 
eafe, are partly déftined mutually to fupply each other, and 
ought to be regarded as fubordinate got 96 one VF candy 
univerfal operation. | 
“In refpe@t to that other’ stay, wel ee 
which ‘is evolved’ in’ the midft of all thefe proceffés, caloric, 
# by means of ‘experitent, we thall one day fatisfy our- 
felves 
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iclves that it is not only difengaged .in the pulmonary or- 
gans, in the proportions which anfwer to the combinations 
of which oxygen gas furnithes. the bafis; 3 but that it is alfo 
formed. by analogous means at the furface of the tkin; 
that it is perhaps allo extricated in other proportions, by 
the ‘transformations feated in the biliary, inteftinal, and 
urinary paflages,. fuperadding to this, the knowledge of the 
conftant and even reciprocal relations between the intenfity 
of animal heat. and the degree of fufceptibility i in the nerv- 
ous and mafcular organs : : we fhall, in the firft place, ob- 
tain a ftill more -comprehenfive idea of the refources of 
nature to generate animal temperature we fhall better 
perceive the advantages of a cold and denfe air over that, 
which is warm and rarified, to promote. thofe combinations, 
of which this heat is a produ€t; and we fhall be poffefled 
of a theory of the action of free and renovated air upon 
the cutaneous organs in children, i in nurfes, and in men, 
who take exercife in open air, and in eruptive complaints. 
We thall alfo be able to account for the differences which. 
are perceptible in the fkin, and in the whole cutaneous 
lymphatic fyftem, between men brought up in the obfcur= 
ity of cities, and in low moift fituations, and thofe who 
are enveloped i in the circulating air of plains, and who live 
in dry and elevated fituations. We fhall likewife be able 
to explain the varieties of animal heat during digeftion, 
and in the different periods which fhare in the labours of 
that procefs. Finally, we fhall ftill farther have it in our 
power to fketch the theory of febrile heat, or of cold, in, 
gubeicnary:. inteftinal, and bilious maladies. 

“If to thefe refults we fubjoin the theory of the conduct- 
ing powers of caloric, confidered i in refpect to the different 
fubRances with which we are furrounded, and to thofe 
which are Bpphed to our bodies, or which ferve us as gare 
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ments 3 ‘the theory of the production of cold by. evapor- 
ation; confiderations regarding the power “which heat, 
even externally applied, poffefies of quickening and reviv- 
ing, and cold of blunting and impeding the funétions of | 
the nervous and mufcular fyftems: if we alfo determine 
in what degree thefe phenomena obtain, either in general 
of in the particular cafes of individuals: if it be competent 
for us to afcertain at what point external cold, according 
to age, temperaments, and circumftances, promotes thefe 
combinations which generate animal heat; at what degree, 
on the contrary, ought the point to be placed, Pat which 
this natural heat is fo far furpaffed by the external cold, 
that it refults in the diminution or extinction of the moy= 
ing ‘powers: we fhall then be poflefled of a complete 
theory of the utility and dangers of cold or of heat, rela- 
tive to the effects of the air, baths, and drefs; and we fhall. 
alfo obtain the folution of fo many queftions, fo often dif. 
cuffed and fo erroneouily decided, relative to education, to, 
the treatment of cutaneous difeafes, to the regimen of 
nurfes, of children, of adults, and of old men. : 
‘Te is ‘not neceflary for me to enlarge farther on hele. 
objects, or to fubjoin other examples, in order to fhew 
how fertile in confequences, one folitary fact, fully per=. 
ceived, may become ; how much the progrefs of the phy-. 
fical and chemical {ciences, aided by the difcoveries of 
cbnip parative anatomy, muft concern thofe who devote their, 
time to the ftudy of hygiene, and contribute to the folution, 
of fo many great and important queftions ; 5 how, in thort,. 
all the theories refpecting ‘climates, | temperaments, ails 
drefs, aliments, excretions, exercile, and ‘confequently edu, 
cation and regimen, rally round thote ; very queftions exclu, =) 
fively, which have juft now been propofed.. aaa 
ete defirable would it be, that in the ‘important oat 
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valuable art, to which I with ufefully to. confecrate my 
labours and my life, the perfection of a language whofe 
expreflions would be lefs borrowed from theories which 
deftroy each other in fucceflion, and* more enumerative of 
fats which are immutable; whofe compound words'con- 
veying a juft. idea of what they exprefs, might form alan. 
guage clear and concife,; and whofe influence over our ideas 
would no longer refult in the inevitable effect of ‘an‘em- 
blematical, metaphorical, and inaccurate language, the ‘in- 
convenience, viz. of leading us to-miftake the terms'of a 
convention for the voice of nature, could eee to 
what has been advanced ! fot fpf 

Here I clofe this difcourfe, whofe objes has. see to 
review the hiftory of the art and its refources; the progrefs 
which it has aCtually made, and that which it might have 
made; the conne€tion of this art with fall the other 
fciences, and the neceflity under which the man who de- 
votes himfelf to its ftudy labours, of cultivating and be- 
coming acquainted with them. It was not my intention 
to quote all the works worthy of being noticed, and to 
fketch a plan of a library of Aygiéne. I have confidered not 
men in particular, but the human mind in general, asa 
being whofe life. is compofed of a fucceflion of ages, and is 
divided by unequal intervals, between the attempts of in- 
fancy, its fimple and ingenious fpirit, and the hopes which 
it teaches us to entertain, the frivolous purfuits, the pre- 
judices, and the incredulity of the fecond period; the ebul- 
lition, the.imagination, and the errors of youth; finally, 
the firm confidence which experience communicates in 
mature age, and the. great efforts which it is capable of 
making when it af{certains.its forces, and the diftance of 
the end. which it withes to reach. 

[I supyorn 
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{I supsotn here-a plan of a treatife on Aygiene, almoft fimi- 
. dar. to what L-have inferted in the fourth volume, p. 25:5, 
of the, Journal publifhed by. Citizen Fourcroy, under: the 

_ title of Medicine illuftrated by the phyfical feiences.. give 
it without adding in this place any elucidations of which 
voit. may~ be: fufceptible, becaufe. 1, hope to realize itin 

. one of the: preliminary difcourfes. afterwards to be .pre- 
» fixed. to the whole Ditionary. of, Medicine, where J 
fhall prefent it to the public with fome improvements; 

.. the neceflity of which experience has already taught, 
4 but which require to be’ farther premeditated.]. .. 


EXPOSITION OF A PLAN OF A COMPLETE TREA- 
TISE ON HYGIENE. 


« JT yverine, as well as the art of healing, is only the re- 
fult of particular obfervations compofed ‘and generalized. 
Thefe obfervations have been collected from the experience 
of all ages, and of all countries; they have varied accord- 
ing to the circumftances of the times, and to the Gituation 
of places; to their analogies and differences the art is in+ 
debted for its exiftence. i 3 
‘> Tt is on this account that I have deemed it ufefiil' to 
premife, by way of introduction to Aygicne, 1mo, phyfical - 
and medical geography ; 2do, phyfical and medical knowledge 
af biftory : thele are, fo to fpeak, the patterns which we imi- 
tate 
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tate; they afcertain the practical and pofitive department 
upon which the theoretical and general branch of the art 
is eftablifhed. 

“The objeé of this theoretical and general divifion, 
which conftitutes the elements of the art, is to propofe 
rules conducive to the prefervation of health. Thefe pre. 
cepts have for their end to afcertain the ufe of thofe things 
which minifter to our neceflities and to our enjoyments ; 
and even to fettle the meafure which in the exercife of our 
moral and phyfical faculties, is adapted to the conftitution 
of man, to the circumftances in which he is placed, and, of 
confequence, neceflary to his prefervation. This meafure, 
on the one hand, correfponds to the nature of man; and, 
on the other, to the nature of things, and to their influence 
upon our organs and our conftitutions. 

“Thus the ftudy of ney is neceflarily divided into 
three parts. 

‘“¢ The firft includes the knowledge of the healthy man, 
in all thofe conditions, which diverfify his wants and facul- 
ties. The fecond has for its objet the knowledge of the 
things which he ufes and enjoys, and of their effects upon 
his conftitution and organs. The third comprehends the 
laws deduced from thefe fources of knowledge, and deter- 
mines the bounds within which his enjoyments muft be 
limited, if he would with to enjoy a confirmed ftate of 
health. 

“© In the language of the fchools, thefe three branches 
may be denominated the /ubjed?, the matter, and the means 
of Aygiéne. 

‘¢ But there is a fecond divifion of the fubject, of great 
importance in this place, and of which I obferve few ex- 
amples in the works of thofe who have treated of Aygiéne : 


“although I am far from alleging that on haved overlooked 
thig 
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this diftin€tion, it, is that of public hygiene and of ‘private 
bygiene, according as*man is confidered; collectively, or in 
fociety, or in his individual capacity. It is in public hygiene 
that the philofophical phyfician becomes the legiflator’s 
foul and advifer; and, in this refpect, many fine examples 
have been handed down to us from antiquity. - Ses 
es A complete treatife on Aygiéne ought, in my opinion, 
to be clofed with what I confider an. important inquiry, 
the confideration of the light which Aygiéne reflects on the 
art of healing. In truth, the different fhades of the flate 
of. health condu&t. us to. the different difpofitions which 
render us obnoxious to difeafe.. The varied effe€is which 
the things that man ufes and enjoys produce upon his con- 
ftitution, lead us to the caufes which derange and difturb 
his health; and the difference of the meafures within 
which his enjoyments ought to be confined, according to 
the diverfities of his conftitution, places us in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the variations of regimen, fuited to the 
different conditions of the man who labours under dif. 
eafe. | : | 
“¢: Phe’ tear of sbbiia hygiene with des meafures 
rendered neceflary by a einl cle serbecorty the table 
of thefe relations. ga Mp 

‘¢ Such, then, are my motives; and fuch the ifs upon. 
which I have confiructed the plan of which I here exhibit 
the firft fketch. I have given fome idea of the manner in 
which it thould be executed, in the articles Africa, Ages, 
or different periods of life, (regimen of), Affections. of the foul, 
(bygiéne), Air, Atmofphere, Aliments, Europe, &c. of ‘ia 
clopedical Diétionary of Medicine.” a 
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HYGIENE, 


INTRODUCTION. 
1, Natural Hiftory : of Man, in different climates ; or, i Bhys 
JSical and Medical Geography. | 
il, Natural Hiftory of Man, in different ages; or, Phyfical 
and Medical Knowledge of Hiftory. 


Divifion of Hygiene into Three Parts. 
PART FIRST. 
Subject of Hygiene : : 
Or the knowledge of Man, i in a found State of Health, 


in his Relations, and in his Differences; that is to 
fay, in foctety, or in his individual capacity. 


| “PART SECOND. 


Matter of saree | | 

Or the knowledge of thofe things which Man ufes or 

enjoys, improperly denominated Nonenaturals, and 

of their Influence upon. our Conftitution and our 
Organs. 7 


* 


“PART THIRD. 


Means or avs of , Hacidee es pres | 
_ Or Rules which determine the niehdinhe within sib 
the ufé of: the things called Non-naturals ought to 
be reftrained for the prefervation of Man confider- 
_,ed either as a. member of fociety, or in his colleGtive 
capacitys,oras an. indiyidmal.ic yo. a%0.- 


PART 


oP e ; 
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PART FIRST. — 
SUBJECT OF HYGIENE. 
_ Divifion of this Firft Part into Two Sections. 
Sect. I. Knowledge of Man ina found State of Health, 
confidered in Society or in his relative Capacity.” 


1, Relations refulting from Climates and Situations. 
2, ——_-_-— from Aflociations 1n common 
Habitations or Places of Abode. 


31 from Uniformity in the Mode 
of Living with regard to Occupations, with re- 

_. gard to the common ufe of Air, of Food, &c. 

4» "ae from. Uniformity in Cu/foms and 


phe ens Governments, &c. 


Secr. II. Knowledge of Man, confidered individually, or 
in his Peculiarities. 


1, Peculiarities relative to different Periods of Life. 
-to the Sexes... 

to ‘T’emperaments.* 

4; ————_—— to Habits. 

to Profeflions. e 

to different Circumftances of 
Life; Poverty, Convalefcence, Travels, &c. 


thebeats e eT 


* Thope to give in one of the articles of this DiGionary fome ideas COR 
cerning a new claffification of conmitations and of a 
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- PART SECOND. 


MATTER OF HYGIENE. 
Divifion of the ls Part into Six Claffes. + 


CLASS J. Cireufi ae boxten ti 
~ Or. Hinde with which we are furrounded. 
Il. Applicata ; 
Or things apie to the Sulface of the Body. 
UI. Ingefa: 
| Or things deftined to be introduced into the 
Body by the primary Paffages. 


IV. Lxcreta, Excretions : 
Or things deftined to be meepeted from the 
Body. 


Vv. Gefta, Actions : 
Or Funétions which are exercifed by the vo- 
luntary Motion of se poems and Organs. 


VI. Percepta, Perceptions: : 

‘Or Funétions and waibtetnoan which depend 
upon the Senfibility and Organization of 
the Nerves. 

* = CLASS 


+ One part of ‘this claflification is borrowed from the divifion of the 
occafional caufes of difeafes, adopted by. the ancients, and ftated by Boer- 
baave in his Inftitutions of Medicine, paragraph 744. This divifion is li- 
mited to four principal articles; circumfufa, inge/ta, excreta, et gefta, which 
the ancients thus expreffed, we Gales woes aia sla, quae extus accidunt ; Te 
MoT Pepaesya, gue appomuntur re wevoujetra, que@ evacuantur ; ra MOOV KEY H 
que geruntur. ‘The divifion which I propofe appears to me more complete 
and more applicable to hygiene, 
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. CLASS I. 
cage. divided into Two Orders. 


One Aitmofphere. 
1, Air, and suiinced hich are aiMtolyed 


in it, mixed or combined with it. 
4, Solar Heat and Light; artificial Heat and 

Light. 

3, Electricity. 

4, Magnetifm, and Influences. 

5, Natural Changes of the Atmofphere; Suc- 
ceflion of the Seafons; Temperatures ; 
Meteors, &c. 


Orver II. Land, Situation, and Wes ater. 

1, Climates. 

2, Expofures. 

3, Soil. 

4, Natural Changes of the Globe, Earth- 
quakes, Inundations, &c. 

5, Artificial Changes of Places, Culture, 
Habitations, &c. 


CLASS II. 
Meare CATA, “divided i into oy A Orders. 
Oxper I. Drefes Garments, Ligatures, Michaels Beds, 
“Coverings. | 7 ; 


i. Cofmetics ; _Attention to the Hats, to the’ Beatd, 
to the Skin, Paints, Perfumes, iin 


Ge3 | ORDER 
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Orper III. Cleanlinefs ; Baths, Lotions, Dtoves, &c. 


IV. Frictions and Undions, eaane among the 
Ancients). 


V. Medicinal Applications ; as Amulets, &c. 


CLASS UI. | 
Incest, divided into Three Orders. 


OrvDER IL. Aliments.~ 
1, Simple Aliments; Vegetable, Animal, &c. 
2, Compound Aliments. 
-* 3, Seafonings. 
4s Preparation of Aliment: Cookery. 


Orper II. Darks. 

1, Water. 

2, Aqueous Juices of Vegetables and of 
Animals. 

3, Infufions and Mixtures in Water. 

4, Fermented Liquors, and Infufions in thefe 
Liquors. 

§, Alcoholic Liquors, and Infufions in thefe 
Liquors. 


Orpoer IIT. Non-evacuants, preventive Remedies, '5'c. 


CLASS 


{ Sce the plan ef the divifion of aliments, confermable to vegetable and 
animal analyfis; of which I have given a fketch in this Dictionary, article 
Aliment, art. %. paragr. 3. 
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_ CLASS IV. . 


Excrera, divided into Two Orders. 


Orver I. Natural Evacuations. — 
1, Continual. 
2, Daily. 
3, Periodical. 
4, Extraordinary and irregular; Lochia, 
feminal Evacuations. 


— Orver Il. Artificial Evacuations. 

| I, Sanguineous. 

ie Ulcerous. 

3, Medicinal; Tobacco, Enemas, Purgatives, 
Emetics. | 


| CLASS V. 
_ Garsra, divided into Four Orders. 
Orver I. W. ghebine. | 
Orper IT. Steep. , 
ORDER Til. Motion and Locomotion. 
1, General Motion; impreffed, fpontaneous, 
mixed. 


2, Partial; of the Limbs, of the Organs of 
the Voice, of Speech, &c. 


Orver IV. Ref. | 
1, Abfolute, or InaCtion. 
2, With active Difpofition, without. Loco- 
motion; Pofition, Station, Efforts. 
CLASS 
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CLASS VI. 
Penrcepra, divided into Four Orders. 


Orper I. Senfations.. 9 9 9 Os 
1, The external Senfess. or, 
25 Hunger, Thirft ; and the Senfation of al al 
our phyfical, moral, intelle€tual, and 
habitual Wants. 
~ 3, Phyfical Love. 
4, Sympathy. and Antipathy. 


Orper II. Fundétions of the Soul.§ 
1, Paffive Affeétions; agreeable, painful. 
2, Adtive Affections; Attachment, Averfion. 


Orper II. Funéions of the Mind. 
1, Intelligence. 
2, Imagination. 
3, Memory. 


Orver IV. Debility, or Privation of Perceptions. 
4, Ofthe Senfes; Apathy. =. 
2, Of the Soul; Indifference. Fe ae 
3, Of the Mind; Inactivity. 
4, Ennui;, Refile effne/s, Uneafi. nels if Mind. 


PART 


§ See concerning’ this important claffification, ap article Afections of 
the Soul (bygiene) of this Distionary.. 
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MEANS OF HYGIENBicios2 4) a0 a0 
Or Rules for the Prefervation of Man, “y the well-regulated 
| Ute of the Things called Non-naturals. 
Arrangement of this Third Port into Two Divifions. 


DIVISION I. Public Hygitne: 
Or Rules for the Prefervation of Man, 
»» confidered as a Member of Society, or 
in his collective Capacity. 


Tl. Private Hygiene: 
Or Rules for the Prefervation of Man, 
confidered as an Individual. 


DIVISION I. 
Pustic H YGIENF, arranged into Four Se€ctions. 


Sect. I. Rules of Public Hygiene relative 
To Climates and Situations. — 


PIAL.” -<86 sonics Places of Abode or Habitations. 


fli. ‘To the common Mode of Living; in refpe&t to 
common Occupations, to the common Ufe 
of Air, of Aliments, &c. Os 


IV. To Cuftoms, to Manners, to Laws, &c. 


DIVISION 
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DIVISION II. 
Private Hyerene, in Three Seions. 


Secr. I. General Principles of Regimen. 
II. Rules relative to the Nature of Air, of Aliments, 
&c.3 OF the Generalities of Regimen. 
III. Rules relative to the Differences among Indivi- 
duals; or the Particularities of Regimen. 


SECTION I. 
General Principles of Regimen, Four Ordets. 


Orv. 1, In the Manner; Ufe, Abufe. 
2, In the Mea/ure; Excefs, Privation. 
3, In the Order; Regularity, Irregularity. 
4, In the Duration, or Continuity ; Habits, Changes. 


SECTION I]. 
Generalities of Regimen: 
Divided into Six Orders, according to the Divifion of the 
Second Part of Hygiene into Six Claffes. (See that 


Divifion.) 


SEcTION IIT. 
Particularities of Regimen: Divided into Six Orders. 


Orb. 1, Regimen in different Periods of Life. 
of Sexes. 


2) 

en of Temperaments. 

Ay relative to Habits. 

c. relative, to Proieflions. 

6, — relative to Circumftances of Life; Pover- 


ty, Travels, Convalefcence, &c. 
Consequences 
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Consequences of HYGIENE, or its Conmections 
with the Art of Healing. 


I. Species of Connections: concerning the Differences of 
Man in a found State of Health, with the a 
ing Caufes to Difeafes. 


1, Of Man in his focial Capacity ; epidemical and 
endemial Difpofitions. 

3, Of Man confidered as an Individual; individual 
Difpofitions to Difeafes, according to the Pe- 
riod of Life, Sex, Temperament, &c. 


II. Species of Conne€tions, concerning the Knowledge of the 
things called Non-naturals, with the occafional Caujes 
of Difeafes dependent on the State of the Air, &c. 


III. Species of Connections, concerning the prophylactic Rules 
_ of Fygiéne, with prefervative and curative Precepts. 
1, Of epidemic and endemial Difeafes. 
2, Of fporadic Difeafes. 


SH HD DNGENTEM. a Hoes ban 


This little piece of Lucian’s is (to speak in the language. of 
painters), in his worst manner; being nothing more than 
_an enumeration of persons who were remarkable for the 
length of their lives. It was customary, it seems, at that 
time, on the birth- flava of great men, for poets, orators, 
and all the herd of flatterers, to send them compliments 
: ,on the occasion. This is one which our orator sent to 
2 Quintillus, who, with his brother, was prefect of ‘Greece, 
2 under the emperor Marcus Aurelius, whom he likewise 
takes the opportunity of paying his court to. _ Though 
there ig not much wit or humour in this treatise on Lon- 
rr gevity, I would recommend it to those amongst my readers 
“who use spectacles, to whom it pee! seh a afford : some 


“consolation. 
+h 


Pe 
* mt 


Aalst ‘moft excellent Quintillus, as a {mall tribute, my 
lift of long-livers, which I was admonifhed to’ ‘prefent 'to 
you by a dream, that I had on that night when you gave 
a tame to your fecond fon, when I prayed to the gods that 
beth youand your children might live’a long and happy 
life, well knowing’ that length of days to you would prove 

a blefling 
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a bleffing to all mankind, and particularly to me and mine: 
for to me alfo the dream feemed to prefage fomething good ; 
as it appeared, therefore, to be the will of the gods that I 
fhould offer to you fomething in my own way, and fuitable 
to my profeffion, on this aufpicious day, the day of your 
birth, I here fend you an account of all thofe who were 
remarkable for having lived long, and enjoyed health of 
body and mind; whence you may reap the double advan- 
tage, firft, that of a cheerful and well-founded hope that 
you may yourfelf arrive at a good old age, and fecondly, 
the conviction you will receive from the examples which 1 
will produce, that thofe only can enjoy perfect health and 
long tio who we gt aay care caren OF mind and 
body.’ : 

‘The life of Netter, ete wifeft of the Greeks, was, ac- 
cording to Homer, extended to three times the natural age 
. of man, ‘and he is defcribed as the model of induftry and 
application. “'Tirefias alfo, as the ‘tragedians inform us, 
lived more than fix'ages; and moft probable it muft be, 
that a man dedicated, as he was, to the fervice of the gods, 
and inured to temperance and fobriety, fhould attain to 
length of days. Whole nations of men are celebrated for ” 
their longevity, on account of their manner of living, as 
the Egyptians, who were called facred fcribes ;* the Afly- 
rians and Arabians, interpreters of myfteries ; 53 the Indian 
Brachmans, deeply {killed in philofophy; thofe who are 
called the Magi, prophets and holy men amonpft the Per- 
fians, Parthians, Batrians, Choramians, Sacians, Medes, 
with, many other barbarians; thefe were. all remarkably 
long: ee nh AR SREHY> owing moft rebate to. that tem- 


. perance 


* See Diodor, Sic. c, xvi, 0,26, 
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perance ‘and abftinence -which “their *ftadies ‘obliged them 
to. Even at this time there are whole! ‘nations that live. 
much. longer than others; *the'Seres in! particular, who are 
faid to extend life even to three hundred years : fome at- 
tribute this longevity to the air, others to thefoil) and 
others to their manner of living, ‘for they drink, °it is faidy 
nothing’ but water. Hiftory tells us ‘that the Athotes*alfo, 
frequently live to a hundred and thirty, and. the Chaldeans 
to above a hundred, feeding on ‘barley: bread, which 
ftrengthens the fight, ‘and makes their fenfes: ese and: 
more powerful than thofe of other men. © 9 so900 5 | 
But I have fpoken hitherto only of thofe paipiles iat 
we are told, lived longer than others, either from the tem- 
perature of the air, their manner of diving, or both toge- 
ther; it is neceflary I fhould alfo add, for your future hope 
and comfort, that in every climate, and in every air, men 
have frequently enjoyed long life, by the means of proper 
exercife, and ufing that diet wiih conduced moft to health 
and ftrength. b SFR PEEL BY p80 TIVE DEBI 
T fhall divide my narrative into feveral hens, according 
to the feveral ranks of men, beginning. with kgs and 
leaders; happy to number amongft them our own auguty 
and pious emperor, whofe life is the glory and: happinefs 
of his people: thefe illuftrious examples you: may yourfelf 
hopé to imitate, and by praCtifing their temperance, inherit 
their longevity. Numa Pompilius, the moftprofperous and 
happy of Roman’kings, and who made'the worfhip' of the 
gods his peculiar care, is faid to have lived to fourfcore and 
upwards; and Servius Tullius, another king of the Romans, 
to the fame agesand Tarquin, their laft-fovereign;-after 
his: banifhment to Cuma, enjoyed life in, perfec health for 
. «more. 


* The inhabitants ef mount Athos. 
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more than ninety, years. I could mention many other kings, 
as well-as the Roman, ,together. with feveral: perfons of in- 
ferior rank, both at; Rome:and in other parts of Italy, who 
lived, to,:a great age. We-mutt; call, in, hiftory to refute, 
the opinion of thofe who find, fault with our air as) un- 
wholefome, and. which flatters, us with the pleafing hope. 
that.our- prayers will be crowned with fuccefs, and: that: 
the lord of the earth and feas,* who is already far advanc-| 
ed, will long rule over this land, and attain to a great and. 
happy-old: age. Arganthonius, king of the Tarteflians, 
lived a hundred and fifty years, as-we learn from Herod=. 
otus the hiftorian, and the poet’ Anacreon; though by fome 
the accountis deemed fabulous. Demochares and Timeus 
tellus, that Agathocles, king of Sicily, died at ninety-five; 
we are informed likewife by Demetrius and others, that 
Hiero lived to ninety-two, after a reign of feyenty years. 
Anteas, king of. Scythia, died at ninety, fighting, again{t 
Philip, on the banks of the Ifther. And Bardylis, fovereign 
of the Illyrians, is faid to have fought on horfeback at the 
fame.age; and. Teres, king of the Odryfians, as. Theo- 
pompus + tells, us, died at ninety-two. Antigonus: Cocles, 
king of Macedonia,.and fon of Philip, fell in, the battle, 
with Seleucus and Lyfimachus, covered with wounds, when 
he was,eighty-one years old, as we are informed by Hiero- 
nymus, who accompanied him in that:expedition, and who. 
tells us.alfo, that, Lyfimachus, king of the Macedonians;. 
fell, in the war again Seleucus, when che. was juft four- 
{cores Sinabstiieed fon. of Demetrius, igad nephew .of the 

| fof abd Wienke Peuiviot bus Onereyed 


# A pretty high (trained compliment bat’ we muft tenacmber it was" 
paid to'an emperor. 
+ The-celebrated-nftorians- ——~ 
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one-eyed Antigonus, ruled over Macedon four-and-forty 
years, and lived to eighty, according to Medius and other 
writers; and Antipater, the fon of Tolaus, a man of great 
power and authority, who was governor to many of the 
kings of Macedon, died upwards of eighty. Ptolemy of 
Lagus, the moft profperous prince of his time, poffeffed the 
kingdom of Egypt to the eighty-fourth year of his age, and, 
two years before he died, refigned it to his fon Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the only child who furvived him. Philo- 
taurus, the eunuch, the firft who acquired the kingdom of 
Pergamus, held it for a long time, and died at fourfcore ; 
and Attalus, furnamed Philadelphus, another king of the 
fame place, who was vifited by Scipio the Roman general, 
lived to the age of eighty-two. Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus, furnamed the Builder, died, after his flight from Anti- - 
gonus, at eighty-four, as Hieronymus and other writers in- 
form us. The fame hiftorian fays that Ariarathes, king of 
the Cappadocians, lived eighty-two years, and might pro- 
bably have furvived many more, if he had not been taken 
prifoner in the battle againft Perdiccas, and condemned to 
the crofs. The Elder Cyrus, king of Perfia, according to 
the monumental infcriptions, (and this is confirmed by 
Oneficritus, who wrote the life of Alexander), when he 
was a hundred years old, meeting with one of his friends, 
whom he had been long in fearch of, and hearing from him 
that many perfons had been put to death by his fon Cam- 
byfes, who reported that it was done by order of his father, 
partly on account of his fon’s cruelty, and partly becaufe 
he had been himfelf accufed of conniving with him, died 
of grief. Artaxerxes, furnamed Mnemon, on account of — 
his extraordinary memory, whom the Younger Cyrus wa- 
ged war with, died at eighty-fix, Dinon fays ninety-four. 
Another king of Perfia of the fame name, who, as Ifidorys 
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the hiftorian reports, reigned in his time, was cut off by 
treafon at the age of ninety-three, his brother Gofithres 
confpiring againft him. Sinarthocles, king of the Par- 
thians, on his return from Scythia, took pofleffion of his 
kingdom at fourfcore, and reigned feven years: and Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, who went to war with Lucul- 
lus, was eighty-five when he died. Hyfpafines, who ruled 
over the Characians and other people bordering on the Red 
fea, lived to the fame age; and Tirzus, the third king from 
him, was carried off by a‘difeafe at ninety-two. Artabazus, 
the feventh fovercign from Terzeus, was brought into the 
kingdom by the Parthians at eighty- fix, when he began his 
reign. © Mnafires, likewife, another king of that nation, 
Jived to ninety-fix. Mafiniffa, king of Numidia, arrived 
at his nimetieth year. That Afander, whom Auguftus 
made governor of the Bofphorus, fought both on foot and 
horfeback at the age of ninety, and was inferior to none ; 
three years after he ftarved himfelf to death, being piqued 
at the citizens for deferting him, and going over to Scri- 
bonius. Ifidorus, the Caracenian, tells us, that Goefius, 
who was his contemporary, and king of the Omanians, in 
Arabia Felix, lived to a hundred and fifteen ; thefe are all 
the princes whom hiftory has celebrated for their lon- 
gevity. 

But as many philofophers,-and men of letters, who take 
more care of themfelves, have alfo lived to a great age, I 
fhall endeavour, as far as any records will fupply us with 
information, to’enumerate them. And firft, for the philo- 
fophers : Democritus of Abdera, was turned of a hundred 
and four, when he voluntarily abftained from all food, and 
died. _Xenophilus, the mufician, and remarkable for his 
perfe&t knowledge of the Pythagorean fyftem, lived at 
Athens, to the age of a hundred and five, and upwards, as 

Vcx. AL. Hh we 
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we are told by Ariftoxenus. Solon, Thales, and Pittacus, 
three of the feven wife men, were each of them at leaf a 
hundred years old. Zeno, the prince of ftoic philofophers, 
at the age of ninety-cight, as he was coming into. the 
{chool, ftumbled, we are told, and immediately cried out, 
s¢ Doft thou call me?” * he then returned home, refufed 
all manner of fuftenance, and died. » Cleanthes, his dif- 
ciple and fucceffor, had an impoftume in his lip when he 
was ninety-nine, and refolved to die in the fame manner ; 
but receiving letters from his friends, requefting him to do 
fomething for them, he took’a little fuftenance,' performed 
what they required, then ftarved himfelf, and died. -Xeno- 
phanes, the fon of Dexinus, a diiciple of Archelous, the 
naturalift, lived to the age of ninety-one. Kenocrates, a 
{cholar of ;Plato’s, to eighty-four. Carneades, principal 
of the New Academy, to eighty-five; Chryfippus, fourfcore ; 
and Diogenes, the Seleucian, a fltoic philofopher, eighty- 
eight. - Pofidonius, the philofopher and hiftorian, a native 
of Apamea in Syria, but afterwards made a citizenof Rhodes, 
died at eighty-four; and Critolaus, the peripatetic, at.eighty- 
two and upwards. The divine Plato lived to eighty-one. 
Athenodorus, of Tharfus, who was tutor to Auguftus, and 
prevailed on him to exempt that city from all taxes, for 
which the Tharfians paid him annual worfhip as one of their 
heroes, died, in his native country, at eighty-two ; and Nef- 
tor, the fleic, of the fame place, preceptor to Tiberius, at 
ninety-two. Xenophon, alfo, the fon of Gryllus, lived to 
upwardsof ninety. Thefe were the famous "A 
who were remarkable for their longevity. 

we. a 


* Speaking to the earth. 
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Amongft the hiftorians, the moft extraordinary: in this 
refpect was Etefibius, who is faid to have dropped down 
dead as he was walking, at the < age of a hundred and twenty- 
four, according” to ‘Apaliddodeik Hieronymus, a famous 
watrior, afer receiving innumerable wounds, and a life of 
labour, lived to upwards of a hundred and four, as Aga- 
tharchides ‘informs us, in his ninth book of the Hiftory of 
_Afia, where he expreflesthis admiration of a man who was 
able to perform all the offices of 1 it, and had the ufe of his 
fenfes, and was in perfead: heafthy to the very laft moment. 
Hellanicus, the Eefbian, lived’to eighty-five; and Phere- 
cydes Syrus to exaétly the fame age. Timzus, the Tau- 
romenian to ‘ninety-fix. Ariftobulus, of Caffandra,. is faid 
to have lived ‘till ninety, - having: begun’ to write his hiftory 
when he was eighty-four, as he tells us himfelf in the pre- 
face to it. Polybius, fon of ‘Lycontas, the Megalopolitan, 
as he was coming out of the country, fell from his ‘horfe, 
and contrated a diforder which carried him off juft on the 
day that completed his eighty- -fécond’ years and Fypticrates, 
the: ‘Amycenian, a writer, and a man of the is fa erudi- 
tion, lived to the age of ninety-two. ~~ 

_ Amongft the orators, Gorgias, by fome called the fophift, 
died, by a voluntary abftinence from all food, ata hundred 
and eight: when he was afked what could be the caufe of 
his’ living fo long, and retaining his health and fenfes to 
fuch an extraordinary old age, he ufed to fay, it was owing » 
to his‘{ftaying at home, and not indulging at othér:men’s 
tables. Ifocrates wrote his famous panegyric at ninety-fix ; 
and in his ninety-ninth year, when he was told that Philip 
had beaten the Athenians at Cheronwa, he repeated, in a 

a Pie eee mournful 


a 
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mournful tone, this verfe of. pets applying it to’ him- 


felf : 
* “When dudeas er his Sack lov'd Sidon left,” 


aed then adding, that Greece henceforth would be dine 
ed to flavery, he expired. Apollodorus, of Pergamus, the 
rhetorician and preceptor to Auguftus Cafar, together with 
Athenodorus, the philofopher, of Tarfus, lived to the fame | 
age of eighty-two; and Potamon, an orator of fome note, 
to ninety. 7 : 

Amongtit the soates Sophgcles, the famous tani writer, 
died at ninety-five, being choked with a grape-ftone: to- 
wards the clofe of his life, his fon Iophon accufed him 
publicly of being out of his fenfes, when he produced be- 
fore the judges his Gidipus Coloneus ;+ a fufficient proof of 
the foundnefs of his mind, infomuch that the court beftow- 
ed the higheft encomiums on him, and condemned the fon 
as a madman, in fuppofing his father to be fo. Cratinus, 
the comic poet, lived to upwards of ninety, having juft be- 
fore gained the prize by his Pytine. Philemon alfo, ano- 
ther comic writer, laid himfelf down quietly on his bed, at 
the age of ninety-feven, and perceiving an afs devouring 
the figs which had been brought for his own dinner, he 
called his fervant, and ordered him to bring the afs fome 
wine, then burft-into a loud laugh, which choked him, 
and he died. Epicharmus, likewife, another comic writer, 
is faid to have lived to the fame age. Anacreon, the writer — 
of fongs, was ‘eighty- five when he died; and Stefichorus, 


the ode-maker, of the fame age. Simonides, the Can, was 
above ninety. 


Amongtt. 


£ 


* From the Phryxus of Euripides. ‘The line is ftill extant in the a 


ments, as publifhed by Barnes; it is quoted alfo by. Ariflophanes. 
+ See Cicero, dex Senedtutes The. ftory is dikewile*told’by Val. Maximus. 
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Amongft the grammarians, Eratofthenes, the Cyrenzean, 
fon of Aglaus, who is mentioned by fome, not only as a 
grammarian, but a poet, a geometrician, and’a philofopher, 
alfo lived to eighty-two. Lycurgus, the legiflator of ee 
is faid to have been, eighty-five. | 

Thefe are all the’ princes and learned men whom I have 
been able to colleé&t. I promifed to give you an account of 
fome Romans and Italians likewife; who were remarkably 
long-lived; but thefe, by divine. permiffion,* I. propofe, 
-moft venerable Quintillus, to mention in‘another treatife on 
this fubject. | 


*Gr. Ocwy Berousvay, Diis volentibus, or, as the carriers fay, God willing, 


ns 
voi4 | Printed by.Mundell, Deig,-and Stevenfon, Edidburgh.?” 


The lowing mifprints having unfortunately’ crept i into the Treatife : 
- Aygiéne, the reader is requefted to-corret thems Ae 


Page 300 | line 9, for acines read, acinis. 

-319 line 47, for Hippocrates read Shia 
——— 327 line 21; for voluntary read Palosarys feat 
——— 360 line 5, for were read more. .. 

——— 366 line 14, for adverte read titer ie 

“ALO line..20,.for influence read. inferencess 

woe 433, note, for naturale read naturalte 
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